





MANUEL P. ROSE of New Bedford, 
WW Mass.,shootingPetersTackhole .22’s, 
rapped out two ofthe finest 10-X Pos- 
sibles seen in a long time. The range was 100 
yards, indoors. The occasion: practice for 


the February Metropolitan Matches in New 
York. You’ll agree that... 





THIS 10-X POSSIBLE is worthy of 
framing! It’s the first of Rose’s two 
perfect groups which he shot in con- 


secutive order with Peters Tackhole .22’s. 
And here’s its... 






EVERY BOX of Tackhole .22’s 

> 4 ae 10-X Possibles packed into 
it...and they’re all yours if 

you’re holding right. So, help yourself. 


It’s open season on perfect scores, 
with Peters Tackhole! 


TWIN BROTHER! There's 
not a hair line of open 
space in the lot, and 

all ten shots use only !4 of the 

X-ring. Try Tackhole .22’s in 

your next practice round, or 

in your next serious match, Tecthele ee 
and see the difference. You Peters Cartridge Division 
can depend on this... trade mark Rey. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ETERS Won» 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, “FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY" 
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We have ust begun — 


TO GO PLACES... 


To the 50,000 individual sportsmen and 3,000 
afhliated clubs who share the ownership of the National 
Rifle Association, the month of January, 1939, was an 
occasion for double celebration. 

It not only marked the beginning of the Associa- 
tion’s 69th year of service to American shooters but 
it will also be remembered as the month during which 
the N. R. A. moved to its own home—an event of 
far reaching importance with its promise of improved 
operating efficiency and increased prestige for our 
Association. 

It is only natural for people—and organizations— 
to find renewed life and energy in new surroundings. 
That is when they take most careful inventory of their 
belongings. They leave behind them those old and 
unused relics which can only hinder progress while 
retaining the experiences and equipment which will 
be of greatest help in their future work along ever- 
broadening channels. 

In taking stock of our present organization before 
moving into a new physical plant we found but little 
to discard. The past growth of the National Rifle 
Association has been slow but constant. It has been 
based on a firm foundation of loyalty and devotion to 
American ideals—and ideas—a foundation which 
was strong enough to carry us through several dark 





National Rifle Association of America, 
N. R. A. Building, 

1000 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


FELLOW MEMBERS: 


periods of our nation’s history while many larger 
organizations faltered. Through depression and re- 
pression we have been able to continue our efforts in 
behalf of the American shooter and to make it possible 
for more people to secure greater pleasure from the 
oldest and most traditional of American sports— 
marksmanship. And with a new home for the new 
year, we feel that our Association—your Association 
—is now in a position “to go places.” 

Being housed in new surroundings we find new 
vistas, new targets and new goals awaiting us for 
1939. One of these is to increase our individual mem- 
bership to 75,000 before another year rolls around. 
This increase will mean greater prestige for our sport 
and all its adherents, for our Association and all its 
members. It will mean more hours of shooting pleas- 
ure for each of us. 

So, this month we ask you to set your sights on a 
prospect and send in his application for N. R. A. mem- 
bership. To do so will not only help the shooting 
game “to go places,” but it will also lend practical, 
effective aid to the fight for sane gun laws, a fight which 
will soon be renewed in Congress and many state 
legislatures. 

Sign up your new member, using the blank below, 
please. 


Come on. Let’s go places! My sight-setting was right and my first shot for record was an X. Here is the application 
for membership of a good 100° American citizen who feels as we do that rifle and pistol shooting should be perpetuated as 
the Typical American Sport. See that he receives The American Rifleman every month. 


[] $5.00 for 2 years, 


His remittance of : 
| () $3.00 for 1 year, is enclosed. 


THE NEW MEMBER 


Name meio Age 
Address 
City State 


Application endorsed and forwarded by 
Name 
Address 
City State 


Status: [] Annual Member [-] Life Member [1] Club Officer 


Remember that anyone who is not satisfied with his National Rifle Association membership can get his money back, every 
cent of it, merely by asking for it within 90 days after his application has been accepted! 





TEXTBOOKS 


Textbook of Firearms Investigation, Identification and Evi- 
dence, Hatcher—All firearms experts are unanimous in their en- 
dorsement of this splendid textbook. There is no other volume like 
it. The author, an outstanding Ordnance Officer was selected by the 
F. B. 1. to instruct G-Men in the identification of firearms and evi- 
dence. This is the textbook used. It covers a highly technical 
subject in an interesting, easy to understand style. 750 pages. 300 
illustrations. Price $7.50. 


The Book of the Springfield, Crossman—A textbook devoted to 
all the details and uses of the most popular rifle and cartridge the 
world has known—the .30 Model 1906 Springfield. It contains full 
data about the many different military, commercial and private 
makers of rifles for this cartridge, together with the very latest in- 
formation relative to their sights, both metallic and telescopic. The 
data on cartridges is exceptionally complete. Special illustrations 
show sections of bullets with full details of construction. A book 
no target shooter, hunter or student of ballistics can afford to pass 
up. 450 pages. 100 illustrations. Price $4.00. 


Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting, Crossman—A companion 
volume to “The Book of the Springfield,” by the same author. Here 
is a book that tells you how to shoot. It contains no technical or 
mechanical data whatever. It pertains solely to the use of high 
powered rifles and how to shoot them. “Military and Sporting Rifle 
Shooting” teaches you to shoot under every condition and circum- 
stance. It is a book, that, if read carefully, will surely mean added 
points to your score. 500 pages. 100 illustrations. Price $4.50. 


Modern Shotguns and Loads, Askins—America’s outstanding 
shotgun expert has written this interesting, authentic volume. Ac- 
tually two books within one cover. It contains in the first part all 
the technical and ballistic data on modern shotguns. Outstanding 
chapters are those showing killing energy of all the most popular 
loads at different ranges, and on all kinds of feathered game. Then, 
in part two the author gives you the benefit of his experience in 
hunting with the shotgun. This book will teach you how to become 
a good wing shot on all kinds of game; how to aim, lead, swing or 
snap, and how to use the second barrel. 436 pages. 100 illus- 
trations. Price $4.00. 


National Rifle Association, 
N. R. A. Building, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send by prepaid parcel post the books I have 


listed on this order form. 


ADDRESS............. si 


STATE... 


ON SHOOTING 


English Pistols and Revolvers, George—For firearms collectors 
and those who are interested in the history and development of 
guns, here is a 256 page book, written in a most interesting fashion, 
which treats of all English hand firearms from the time of their first 
manufacture during the 17th century on through until the present 
day. Replete with interesting and authentic notes relative to Joe 
Manton, Durs Egg, Nock, Mortimer and other leading gunsmiths of 
the reigns of the Georges, as well as brief sketches of Elisha Collier, 
Col. Sam Colt and other Americans who stamped their ideas and 
influence upon the manufacturing practice and inventions of their 
times. 201 Illustrations. Price $4.00. 


Modern Gunsmithing, Baker-—The ideal volume for the amateur 
gunsmith. And the only book available which treats this subject 
in a practical manner. You do not require an elaborate machine 
shop in order to carry out the ideas suggested. Modern Gunsmith- 
ing tells and illustrates how to do the hundred and one minor jobs, 
such as reducing trigger pulls, speeding up actions, etc. But if 
you want to remodel your military rifle, rebuild a shotgun or “doll 
up” your handgun, you will find special chapters containing step 
by step instructions for such major operations. Written by a 
practical shooter who has practiced amateur gunsmithing for years. 
525 pages. 200 illustrations. Price $4.50. 


Textbook of Pistols and Revolvers, Hatcher—Although strictly 
devoted to handguns, their manufacture, accuracy, types of sights, 
barrel life, etc., this book also contains valuable data on ballistics, 
ammunition technique and handgun shooting in general. It is writ- 
ten in an interesting and easy to understand style and contains 
532 pages and 190 illustrations. Price $4.25. 


A Rifleman Went to War, McBride—Few, if any, World War 
veterans saw more front line action than the late Captain Herbert 
McBride, author of this new shooter’s book “A Rifleman Went to 
War.” He tells of his thrilling war-time experiences and gives an 
accurate account of what a skilled rifle shot can do on the battle- 
field and in the trenches. The book contains many facts previously 
unpublished regarding trick sniping, range finding and counter rifle 
sniping. It is an interesting, true story of modern war as a real 
Yankee rifleman found it. Admittedly the outstanding shooters’ 
book of the year. 398 pages. Price $3.50. 


LIST THE TITLES YOU WANT 


Total amount enclosed 
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ITH THE FIRST PART of Colonel 


ns len’s article on lever-action rifles | C O N T E N T S 


in this issue, we have the second and con- 
COVER PICTURE 

Made in the home of J. Carl Nix, of Washington, D.C. Mr. 
the March issue of this magazine. This | Nix is one of our most skillful amateur gunsmiths, and is 


: shown here lining up a scope on one of his rifles. 
second article will cover cartridges for Photo by Blakeslee-Lane, Washington, D. C. 


lever-action riflec—past and present. POWDER SMOKE 


: i Cc. E. HOWARD, RIFLEMAN 
Our good friend Ray Carver, of Molson, — | By ALLYN H. TEDMON 


cluding part scheduled for publication in 


has sent us an article de- | HOME GUNSMITHING 
vecial kind of indoor rifle match } By ‘‘PROFESSION Az” 
devised and which bas | NON-ADJUSTABLE MOUNTS 
success in’ putting new Life A Dore Bac REVIEW 


club and keeping interest alive THE FREE PISTOL 
ales canine dle | BY Waares F. Bore 
eve out for this article | 4 SIMPLE BENCH REST 
By Epson KLINKEI 


HERESY 
By E. H. WaLtract 
his one CATING Jy niercosting ~ = .os 
or. ee Ey A EACH TO HIS OWN 
"Bullet Shape and Barrel Twist.” By JoHN McNasBovitcuH 
A STEADY PISTOL HOLD 
} a constant student of mat- By Cor. CHartes A. RANLETT 


a great lover of guns and the 


» them. Living in South ee oD tae al 
HALF-SCOPE SIGHTS 
he bas ample oppor- | By FE, C. Ness 


! experiment. We expect 


HOW GUNS ARE MADE 
at an early date. | By A. P. Curtis 


| LEVER-ACTION RIFLES 
early publication is an | By Cor. TowNSEND WHELEN 
A WILD TURKEY SEASON 
upon its killing poweron | By Henry E. Davis 
The article is by Edward Comm, : 
THIS TELESCOPE BUSINESS 
By C. Wray HaGEMAN 


THE OLD COACH’S CORNER 


the effect that the Spin 


of Bismarck, North Dakota, who is a 
practicing civil engineer, and a great gun 


lover and experienced hunter. His article 


deals with a subject that has not received OVER THE NEWS DESK 36 


much attention in print, and is the result DOPE B AG . : 41 


of Special research and experience. | ARMS CHEST 18 
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gel YEARS AGO this month we said 
editorially: 

“In this month of February much will 
be heard from the debunkers. The debunk- 
ers, be it known, are that small and ex- 
tremely select group known to their friends 
and satellites as ‘moderns.’ Their re-emerg- 
ence into the limelight this month will be 
due to their strenuous activities in debunk- 
ing the characters which previous history 
and tradition have assigned to two of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding figures—George Washing- 
ton, of Westmoreland County and Mt. Ver- 
non, Virginia, born February 22, 1732, and 
Abraham Lincoln, of Hardin County, Ken- 
tucky, and Springfield, Illinois, born Feb- 
ruary 12, 1809. 

“The good old-fashioned brand of patriot- 
ism, say these moderns, is all wrong. Pa- 
triotism causes a man to prefer the institu- 
tions, the principles, and the mode of living 
of his own country above the institutions, 
the principles, and the modes of living in 
effect in the other great political subdi- 
visions of the world. Patriotism causes a 
man to be proud of the land he calls home. 
Patriotism so warps his mind that he is often 
willing to take up a gun, place himself under 
the command of someone else, and go out 
and get himself shot at for the sake of his 
home and for the protection of the ideals of 
which the Stars and Stripes are the physical 
and visual indication. * * * 

“Destroy the old idols and the old ideals. 
They are out of date. Set up new idols and 
new ideals as evolved by the moderns. Sub- 
stitute internationalism for patriotism. Sub- 
stitute an international scale of living for 
that which exists in America. Substitute a 
supine acquiescence to those who disagree 
with you or those who would rob you, for 
a ready willingness to defend your ideals 
and your property to whatever limit may 
be necessary to retain your status as a free 
man. 

“In this it seems to us the debunkers are 
liable to do the most harm in the minds of 
the younger generation. Youth is es- 
sentially a hero-worshiper. Many of the ideals 


which carry a man through the rough spots 
in later years were unconsciously formed in 
his youth through his respectful admiration 
of and attempts to emulate some particular 
personal hero. When such a hero is de- 
throned, youth is all too likely to lose its 
beacon light and run aground on the shoals 
of uncertainty, to be pounded to pieces by 
the seas of a surging life that gives no time 
for the charting of a new course.” 

When the above editorial was written, the 
average American was little concerned with 
“isms.” ‘Communism’ was much discussed 
but little followed. ‘‘Fascism” was viewed 
as an antidote for the other poison. Neither 
seemed likely to become serious matters in an 
America devoted to the task of repairing the 
ravages of its first major depression in three 
generations. 

But the destruction of ideals, the ‘‘de- 
bunking”’ of national heroes, had been more 
complete than most of us realized. America 
was caught, with the rest of the world, be- 
tween the upper and lower millstones of 
“Communism” and “Fascism’’—both cor- 
rupted into Fanaticism. Patriotism—which 
to the American had always meant pride in 
his home and in the accomplishments of his 
Nation, a desire to be peacefully let alone, 
and a willingness to fight only as a last re- 
sort—patriotism lost its place in the minds 
of many as a desirable virtue, because it too 
was perverted by others into Fanaticism. 

It is high time we add an “ism” of our 
own to the language of the day—AMER- 
ICANISM! Rooted deep in the history of 
our land, typified by the lives and_phi- 
losophy of Washington and Lincoln, it strikes 
at the roots of Fanaticism, which is the life 
blood of all the other isms that plague us. 

We repeat the closing thought of that edi- 
torial of February, 1931— 

“No greater service can be rendered by the 
sportsmen of America in this month of Feb- 
ruary than to seize upon the celebration of 
the birth dates of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln as a means of reviving 
their own faith in the American ideals for 
which these men gave all they had.” 
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C. E HOWARD, RIFLEMAN 


By Attyn 


N THIS DAY of 4000-foot bullet velocities, few of us 
l give a thought to the men who really gave birth to 
what we today term “modern” cartridges. Yet as a mat- 
ter of fact, the men who did the actual pioneering work 
on these cartridges were riflemen of yesteryear—among the 
best known being Dr. F. W. Mann, Charles Newton, A. O. 
Niedner, and N. H. Roberts. And there were yet other 
men, living out among the hills, who took on the job of 
testing and passing judgment upon the work of the pioneer 
designers. Of this group of unsung heroes (and they were 
heroes, because some of those early loads would be appalling 
to us of today), none did more than C. E. Howard—known 
on his home as “Ed” Howard, of North Park, 
Colorado. 

Mr. Howard is a successful ranchman and a real old-time 
Westerner. He represents, in fact, that lost Atlantis that 
to the lucky few of us was “The West”—something that 
is now but a dream that can never be realized again. His 
father settled in North Park in June, 1883, when Ed was 
aboy. Today his brother and two sons are operating outfits 
near him, and we find the whole Howard clan—brothers, 
sons, daughters-in-law, and all—exceptionally adept with 
the rifle. Mrs. Howard is herself a splendid horsewoman 
and game shot. But the bellwether of this straight-shoot- 
ing, hard-riding outfit is none other than Ed himself: that 
slightly-built, gray-haired, keen-eyed wizard who can make 
a good rifle do anything that any other rifle can do. 

North Park is a vast, high-altitude, sagebrush plain, 
fenced in by four snow-capped mountain ranges. Here the 
weather is “nine months winter and three months late in 
the fall.” It is no salesroom for silk underwear or rayon 
overcoats. In the early days it was a hunters’ paradise— 
deer, antelope, elk, sage hen, ducks, wolves, and coyotes 
It is in this sort of atmosphere that Ed Howard 


range 


abounding. 
has spent his life. 

Next to meals, guns apparently interested this man 
Howard above everything else. ‘When a boy 12 years old 
I killed my first deer and first antelope with my father’s 
45-60 Winchester 1876 rifle, which had then crossed the 
plains twice,” Mr. Howard told me. I handled the old rifle, 
which apparently was as good as ever. Who knows the 
amount of game it has laid low for the table! 

“My second antelope was shot with a .45-100-550 Sharps 
at 280 yards,” said Mr. Howard. ‘The bullet broke its 
back. It was a yearling doe and didn’t weigh very much, 
but finally, after wrestling it around for a long time, I had 
to go home for help to load it on my horse. 

“When I was 13 or 14 years old I sent to Montgomery 
Ward for a Winchester Single Shot .45-70 rifle. Paid 
$11.00 for it, I think. I finally sold it, and then in after 
years it was given to my son Roy.” 

Thirty years, and more, ago Newton and Niedner were 
working on their first speed loads. Their special rifles were 


H. Tepmon 


practically all built on Winchester Single Shot and Stevens 
Model 441. actions. In the Howard collection are several 
of these original rifles, just as they were made up for field 
trials by Newton and Niedner. 

“This was my first high-speed coyote rifle,” Mr. Howard 
said as he handed me a .22-caliber Niedner. This rifle is built 
on a Winchester Single Shot action, has 26-inch smokeless- 
steel barrel, and is chambered for the .32-40 case necked- 
down to .22 caliber. It is equipped with a 4-power Sidle 
scope. “I used this rifle a whole lot on coyotes and wolves 
when I was working for the Forest Service,” said Mr. 
Howard. “I killed an awful lot of coyotes with that 
Niedner. The first fall that I used it I killed 20 consecutive 
coyotes without a miss. That’s a record I have never 
equalled since, and never expect to.” The bullet for this 
rifle weighed 60 grains, and the jacket was made by Niedner 
from a .22 Short rim-fire case taken from the machines 
before the heading operation. It had an exposed lead tip. 
“One load I used in this rifle was 29 grains of duPont 
M. R. P. No. 10, special Ross powder,” Mr. Howard said, 
as he took from a drawer a time-worn can of this almost- 
forgotten powder. The velocity obtained with this rifle 
was around 3300 feet per second, as I recall. 

Another rifle of Mr. Howard’s is a .25-caliber by 
Newton, built on a Winchester Single Shot action. It has 
a 26-inch Zischang barrel chambered for the Winchester 
.405 case necked-down to .25 caliber. This rifle shot 
pointed bullets that were made by Newton by swaging- 
down the regular 117-grain .25-35 bullets to weights of 
100, 110, and 117 grains. The original load was 36 grains 
of ancient W. A. powder, which “burned the first barrel 
slick and clean,” so Mr. Howard said. Later he used 38 
grains of duPont No. 20, and still later, when the Savage 
87-grain bullet came out, he used 44 grains of duPont No. 
18. The rifle is equipped with a Malcolm scope. “I used 
it on coyotes, but it had too much power and tore the 
hides too much,” said Mr. Howard. “But it shot very well. 

“Before I got the Niedner I was using the little old 
.25-36 Marlin. I killed coyotes, deer, elk, and bear with 
it; in fact I had two of those rifles, and they were a darned 
good gun, too. Of course I had a flock of .30-30’s— 
Winchesters and Marlins, with a .30-40 thrown in, before 
I went to the .25’s.” 

Newton sent Mr. Howard a .22-caliber rifle chambered for 
the .30-40 Krag case necked-down, and built on a Stevens 
4414 action. This rifle used 32 grains of Lightning powder 
and a 70-grain bullet, and was accurate, Mr. Howard said. 

When the Savage .22 “Imp” came onto the market, Mr. 
Howard was among the first to get one of these rifles. He 
had the regular take-down barrel replaced with a standard 
heavy Savage barrel, screwed in tight. ‘“‘This rifle did very 


well after I got the heavy barrel on it,” he said. “I used 











Mr. Howard himself, with two of his favorite rifles 


26 grains of duPont No. 18 powder and the 70-grain 
bullet, which performed very nicely.” The rifle carries a 
Malcolm scope, and as Mr. Howard mounts his scopes on 
Savage 99 Model rifles, it makes a very satisfactory outfit. 
Very probably this quiet, unassuming Westerner has used 
in the field more different .22 and .25-caliber high-velocity 
rifles, and knows more about such rifles, than almost any 
other man in the country today. 

It has been more than thirty years since he has used 
anything but scope sights on his rifles, practically all of 


the scopes being of Malcolm make. He installs his own 


cross-hairs, and on the vertical hair he ties two or three 
knots at certain spacings, for use at different ranges. “‘All 
these hairs here were taken from the under fur of the lynx,” 
he said “this being the finest hair. Of late I have used 
silk, and have gotten along very nicely with it.” I asked 
him what he used to hold the hairs in place, and his eyes 
twinkled as he replied, “Nothing but just ordinary finger- 
nail polish.” All of his rifles are habitually carried in a 
saddle scabbard, and through experience he has found this 
Malcolm mount to be the most satisfactory for this kind of 
rough going. 

Mr. Howard knew Charles Newton very well, and spent 
many hours discussing things with him. He spent the 
winter of 1908 testing rifle ammunition for the Western 
Cartridge Company at their home plant. It was too far 
from his native hills, however, and when spring opened 
up the folks of North Park observed a big dust cloud 
down the road, and in the center of it was Ed Howard 
“coming back to the home range.” 

Some years ago a certain person drifted into Denver 
with a dainty piece of field artillery—a .505 Gibbs! Ed 
Howard happened to be in town that day. “I fired that 
rifle for two shots offhand,” he told me, ‘but I wouldn’r 
tackle it prone. Sixty-eight pounds recoil—not me! It 
just shook you until your teeth rattlked—110 grains of 
high-pressure powder and a 500-grain bullet! One thing 
about that rifle: you were safe enough so far as elephant- 
shooting was concerned; for if you could keep on shooting 
it, it would keep pushing you back faster than any elephant 
could come at you.” 

When Charles Newton brought out his original Newton 
bolt-action rifles, one in .22 caliber was sent to his friend 
Howard in North Park. It was a mighty fine little rifle, 
the latter told me. Three years ago he obtained his first 
Winchester .220 Swift. Speaking of it, he said: “I think 
the Swift is a wonderful little gun. For coyotes it is the 
best on the market. It don’t blow a coyote very badly 
unless at very short range or on a slashing shot. I used 
42 grains of duPont No. 4064 powder with the 40-grain 
Sisk bullet. 
charge there is no use using more—it only brings about 

The .220 Swift is 
.250 Savage or the 


Fact is, after you get the proper powder 


erratic shooting and more pressure. 
better for coyotes than either the 
.257 Roberts. 

His .270 Winchester—Malcolm sighted—is Mr. Howard's 


“T think the 


It doesn’t tear them up so badly.” 


favorite big-game rifle at the present time. 


The way Mr. Howard mounts a Malcolm scope on a Savage lever-action rifle 
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View from the door of the Howard gun-room 


.270 Winchester is the best game gun of any I ever saw, 
for game such as we have here, and at long ranges,” he 
said. ‘fuse the 130-grain bullet on deer, and the 145-grain 
Western Tool and Copper bullet on elk. However, the 
130-grain bullet is the best all around ballistically. I have 
shot the 100-grain bullet some.” 

In the Howard gun cabinet stand: a Savage 99 in .250 
caliber, with Malcolm scope; a bull Springfield; a Reming- 
ton 30 in .25 Remington caliber; a fine Winchester 52; 
an engraved Stevens 44!3 target rifle, and a Stevens 
Favorite rechambered by Mr. Howard to take .22 C. B. 
caps for shooting small gophers. He showed me—for the 


first time in my life—a Model 99 Savage action that had 


been “blown up.” 


I have heard tell of such things for 


The road that leads to North Park 


30-odd vears, but even yet haven't really seen one. This 
rifle is a .22 H. P., and the owner tried shooting in it some 
donated handloaded ammunition. Apparently no one 
knows just what was in the cases, but at least one of them 
contained some bad medicine, for it blew the extractor off 
the bolt, and splintered the stock. But “the bolt held and 
there was no damage to the shooter,” Mr. Howard said. 
The action appeared to be as good as ever. 

How I'd like to tell of some of Ed Howard’s hunting 
experiences! How, for example, he once killed a three- 
quarters-grown mountain lion with a .22 Short; and how 
he doubled on antelope with a little old Model 1892 Marlin 
shooting black-powder Long Rifle cartridges. But space 


will not permit. 





HOME GUNSMITHING 


By “Proressionat” 


HE CUT FOR THE PISTOL-GRIP BLOCK should be 
dovetailed so that the block is driven in from the side, 
and the ends of the cut, and the block, should taper slightly 
so that the block is tightened as it is driven into place. The 
forward end of the cut should run up into the trigger-guard 
mortise, beyond the rounded end of the mortise, in order to 
prevent any splitting-out of the wood here as the block is 
driven in. (See Figure 1.) The cut in the stock should ex- 
tend up far enough from the bottom line of the stock so that 
the pistol grip will be as thick, from side to side, as is the 
stock, in order to blend into the lines of the stock, without 
depressions on the sides. This is sometimes difficult to ac- 
complish on a stock that is deeply hollowed out, as in this 
case the comb-cut and the cut for the pistol grip together 
would leave the remainder of the stock pretty springy; there- 
fore in such circumstances it is best to partly fill the hollow 
with a hardwood plug glued in place, or with plastic wood. 
In fitting this pistol-grip block with the dovetail joint, 
it is not possible to spot-in this fit with lamp black, so use 
the edge of a steel scale to see that the bottom of the cut in 
the stock is kept square in both directions, and that the 
bottom of the block is square. Tap the block into place 
and examine the fit all around to see that the edges meet 
perfectly. Change your angle slightly with fine files where 
it is necessary to remove a high spot that prevents the edges 
from meeting all around as they should. After the block 
is as good a fit in the dovetail slot as you can make it, hollow 
the bottom of the block slightly in the center, and do the 
same on the bottom of the cut in the stock. This may be 
done either with a scraper or with emery cloth, but be care- 
ful not to approach the edges too closely with this hollowing. 
Apply the glue as directed, drive the block into place, and 
clamp it in the vise for 48 hours. 

After this joint has dried, extend the lower-tang mortise 
into the block, and shape up your pistol grip, starting the 
curve just at the rear end of the trigger guard, and using 
the half-round file. Chisels may be used to cut away excess 
wood on the corners of the grip. After you have squared-up 
the end of the grip for the grip cap, and have the grip cap 
(if of composition material) roughly cut to size, take a 
slender screw long enough to pass through this pistol grip 
into the wood of the original stock, and use this screw to 
hold the grip cap in place—and your pistol grip will never 
part company with the stock. 

Sometimes a piece is run the full length of the stock from 
the trigger guard back to the buttplate, and the pistol grip 
is cut in this place just as it is in making a complete stock 
from the blank. I never could see any advantage in this 
procedure, however, as it simply makes a longer glued joint, 


Fig. 1 


which is to be avoided where possible; and it entails more 
work in fitting. 

The hand grooves in the sides of the forearm are next to be 
filled in. This is best done by cutting these grooves out to a 
V shape, and sloping the ends outward (Figure 2). Cuta 
piece of walnut for each groove, thicker than the V cuts are 
deep, and, using a plane and files, fit these to the grooves, 
spotting them in with lamp black for a good fit. Have two 
pieces of hard wood an inch or more in thickness, and 
longer and wider than the pieces you fitted to the grooves, 
and after applying the glue, put the pieces in place and with 
the hard-wood pieces over them, clamp the stock in the vise 
for 48 hours to dry. 

In using lamp black to spot together two pieces of wood 
that are later to be glued, be sure to clean all the lamp black 
off before applying the glue, or the latter will not hold well. 
Usually a slight scraping will remove the lamp black, but if 
you have used too much, and it has penetrated below the 
surface, it should be washed out with gasoline, followed by 
a wash with alcohol to remove any gasoline; and then 
allowed to dry before applying the glue. 
better to use chalk as a spotting-in medium if the wood is 
very porous, as this can easily be removed with a stiff brush, 
such as an old tooth brush. 

After this last joint has dried, you are ready to shape up 
all the additions to the stock, and if necessary thin down 
the stock to suit your ideas. Files will probably be best for 
shaping up the forearm tip of horn, bakelite, or resin. This 
type of tip is almost never finished with a snobble on the 
end, but is rounded off as the Springfield Sporter and Win- 
chester 52 forearms are. Coarse files are followed by fine 
files, and these in turn by emery cloth. Finally, crocus cloth 
is used in finishing and polishing these tips. After all 
scratches have been removed from the tip, and the polish 
brought as high as possible with crocus cloth, the tip may 


It is sometimes 


be waxed, and then polished with a coarse cloth, followed 
by a soft one. 

If you wish to cover the ends of cross-bolts through a 
stock, this may be done with an inlay of either walnut or 
perhaps ivory, bakelite, or resin, in a mottled design. If 
walnut is used, a thin piece is cut with jagged ends, longer 
than the bolt head to be covered by half an inch or more. 
(Figure 3.) This piece is laid in place on the stock, and 
held there while its outline is closely traced with a steel 
phonograph needle in a holder, or with a small sharp pen- 
knife blade. 
stock with a thin sharp pen-knife blade, and the walnut 
glued in place; when the joint will not show if the work 


This design is then carefully cut out of the 


has been well done. 

If some composition material is used to cover the bolt- 
heads, this may be cut to any shape desired. The edges 
should be beveled slightly, as shown in Figure 3, so that the 


Fig. 2 
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piece is a trifle larger on the outer surface than on the bot- 
tom, so as to make a tight joint at the surface. Before these 
edges are beveled, the piece should be laid in place and its 
outline marked on the stock with a thin, sharp pen-knife 
blade, sloping the knife blade inward slightly, and cutting 
fairly deep. The wood is then carefully removed from in- 
side these lines with a small chisel. Or, a good tool to use 
for this job is a bottoming tool such as is used in inletting 
actions. This is easily made by heating a piece of drill rod 
red hot, and upsetting the end of it. Quarter-inch drill rod 
is large enough, and when the end is upset to a little more 
than twice this diameter, the shank is bent to about seventy 
degrees, and the upset end is then filed flat on the bottom, 
and to any shape desired, bevelling the edges back from 
bottom to top. After this has been hardened, temper it to 
a purple, hone the edges sharp, and fit a wooden handle to it. 

Chisels must be kept sharp if they are to make a clean cut 
without tearing, and sometimes in stock work it is desirable 
to change their shape slightly. This is a laborious business 
with hand stones, and it is difficult to turn a hand grinder 
with one hand and hold a chisel on the stone with the other. 
An easily made and inexpensive foot-power outfit can be 
rigged up from an old sewing machine of the foot-treadle 
type. Remove the head, and replace it with a low-priced 
polishing head equipped with a drill chuck on one end of 
the spindle. The sewing-machine foot treadle is not a good 
type for steady work with one foot, so this should be re- 
moved and a '2 or %g-inch rod run along the back. This 
had best be of cold-rolled steel. A piece of hard wood, 
preferably hickory or oak, about 3 inches wide and 114 
inches thick, is bored through from edge to edge with a hole 
large enough to take a bronze or steel bushing that fits the 
cold-rolled rod. This piece is again bored from edge to edge 
at one end for a bolt to take the connecting-rod that drives 
the belt wheel. This bolt had better be long enough so that 
a thin strap of steel can be put under its opposite end from 
the connecting rod, and then run across the treadle and 
fastened to the connecting rod at a point several inches 
above the treadle, thus making what amounts to a forked- 
end connecting rod, which will give better support to the 
treadle than a single side attachment for the connecting- 
rod. Figure 4 shows the general arrangement. 

The buffing head may be any size you like, as practically 
all of them are designed for two grinding wheels or buffs, 
and a drill chuck. For chisel-sharpening work, one emery 
wheel and one grindstone can be used. The emery wheel 
is for rough-grinding of chisels to shape, but in using it be 
careful, as you can easily burn a chisel. The grindstone is 
for finish-grinding of the chisel, and should be a wet stone. 
This can be arranged by means of a narrow tin pan of sufh- 
cient depth so that when partly filled with water and placed 
beneath the grindstone, the wheel will be partly immersed 
in the water. A splash guard can be soldered or riveted 
to the pan, extending part way up the back edge of the 
wheel so that water will not be thrown around. Leather 
wheels can be used to give chisels their final finish by strop- 
ping. Buffing wheels can be used to polish forearm tips and 
stocks, and by the aid of emery paste they can be used to 


Fig. 3 








polish steel parts for rebluing. Sandpaper wheels can be 
made by cutting a circle from a sheet of sandpaper, and 
placing it against the side of a grinding wheel underneath 
the nut holding the wheel. These discs can be used for 
shaping forearm tips or stock ends, and in fitting recoil pads 
to gun stocks, as well as for numerous other things. : The 
drill chuck can be used to hold short pieces of rod when 
filing these to size for sight pins, screws, etc. Also, the 
Carborundum Company and the makers of the Handee 
grinders can supply mounted grinding points of various sizes 
and shapes—ball, cone, etc., the shanks of which can be 
gripped in this chuck, and with them barrel muzzles may 
be quickly finished and countersunk, gouges sharpened, and 
many other jobs performed that may suggest themselves to 
you. 

After the remodeled stock has been “whiskered” and pol- 
ished for oiling, apply a commercial walnut filler according 
to directions on the can, if the stock is an open or coarse- 
grained one, as most military stocks are. If it is a close- 
grained stock this filler may be omitted. Now take some 
boiled linseed oil, either commercial or otherwise, and to this 
add from one-quarter to one-third part of japan drier. 
Warm the stock and heat this oil-and-drier mixture—but 
not hot enough to smoke [linseed oil is highly inflammable, 
so be careful—Ed.], and apply it to the stock with a brush, 
just as you would varnish. It will set rapidly, and you 
should examine it to see if it is drying-in anywhere, and if 
so apply more of the mixture at this point, so that when 
dry there is a thin film all over the surface of the stock. 
In twenty-four hours this will be almost as hard as a coat 
of varnish, so take some emery cloth, number 100 to 150, 
and cut this film right down to the surface of the wood, 
working lengthwise of the grain. Do not use too much 
pressure, and keep using clean places on the emery cloth so 
that it cuts rapidly and freely with little pressure. After 
this film has all been sanded off, examine the stock closely 
to see that the pores of the wood are completely filled, and 
if you find any small unfilled holes, put on more of the oil- 
and-drier mixture at that point, and when dry sand it down 
to the surface. Allow the stock to stand for twenty-four 
hours, and then apply a coat of raw oil, rubbing it in well 
and wiping off the surplus with a soft cloth. Follow this 


the next day with another coat of raw oil rubbed in, and 
after wiping off the excess with a cloth, again allow the 
stock to stand and dry, so that it does not show finger marks 
when handled. This is the fastest and easiest way I have 
ever found to oil-finish a stock, and I have experimented for 
years with numerous mixtures. 

(Continued on page 34) 


























The Fray-Mershon Spring field 


NON -ADJUSTABLE MOUNTS 


A DOPE BAG REVIEW 


LIGHT-WEIGHT .30-'06 Springfield sporter having 
A an unconventional buttstock made of locust wood, 
was received from Fray-Mershon, Inc. With Lyman Alaskan 
scope in the Fray-Mershon side-bracket mount, it weighed 
only 834 pounds, which included also a White Line Recoil 
Absorber and a thick cheekpiece on the buttstock. The lat- 
ter had a high Monte Carlo comb and a maximum thickness 
of nearly 2% inches. There were numerous inlays and 
decorations, including a forestock tip and pistol-grip cap. 

There was no skimping in length to account for the 
moderate weight, the tip of the stock being 18! inches 
forward of the trigger, and the butt 135% inches to the rear. 
It measured 14 inches to the toe from the trigger. The 
locust wood is not particularly light. 
a few ounces heavier than average walnut. Even the cock- 
ing-piece knob was intact. The bolt handle was deeply 
notched to clear the 11'4-inch eye-piece of the Alaskan 
scope, and its knob was reshaped and knurled for improved 
appearance. 


In fact it is rated 


The scope was very low, enabling quick and comfortable 
aim. The tube was only 14-inch above the receiver hood, 
and the eye-end was actually 14-inch below the top of the 
bridge. 
bore. 


The scope axis was only 1% ¢ inches above the 
The eye end was just forward of the safety lever. 
The left side of the stock was notched about 14-inch to 
accommodate the rather deep side plate of the Fray-Mershon 
mount. This wood-cutting requirement, and the dull, non- 
reflecting but unattractive black finish of the aluminum 
alloy, are my principal objections to the use of this low- 
priced featherweight mount on any finely-stocked rifle. The 
integral side plate of this mount measures about 4 x 1% 
inches, and is nearly 3 inches long. It has a large-headed 
holding screw at both ends. It is a plain but practical and 
very useful bracket mount, but one which would detract 
from the beauty of any fine rifle. 

The top of the Monte Carlo comb was about 2 inches 
below the scope sight-line at both ends, and slightly fuller 
and higher in the middle where the cheek rests. The maxi- 
mum depth was § inches, where it abruptly fell away to 
join the 414-inch recoil pad. The cheek piece was flat, but 
flared out sharply at an angle which raised it 11/2 inches in 
less than 3 inches. The grip had a very good curve and a 


pronounced flare at the cap. The small of the grip was 
somewhat thin, but well checkered and secured to the grasp. 
The point of the comb was very thin. First impression was 
unfavorable, but a trial made us marvel at the fast han- 
dling, balance, and comfortable fit of this sporting stock. 


The black inlays, 


and the flares and curves, together with the dark contrast- 


The appearance in general was striking. 


ing grain of the locust wood, made this stock somewhat 
bizarre in appearance. It was made by Bates, of Pasadena. 

The net reaction was favorable, in appreciation of the 
fine surface finish of both wood and metal, the beautiful 
grain and checkering, and the excellent handling qualities, 
sitting and standing offhand, or from rest. The pull was 
less than three pounds, and seemed fine for quick offhand 
shooting. The action worked smoothly in rapid fire, once 
loaded, but the magazine follower gave some trouble by 
resisting depression, especially when the first cartridge was 
placed in the magazine. The smooth, sightless and bandless 
24-inch Springfield barrel tapered to about *¢-inch at the 
muzzle, from about 1!/ inches at the receiver. Its shooting 
performance left little to be desired. The zero, standing, 
sitting, and from bench rest, was about on aim, or just over 
the top of the Lyman aiming post. 

F.A. 1933 ammunition, per 10 shots, ran 2.85, 2.30, and 
2.94 inches, at 100 yards. N.M. 1932 and F.A. 1931, com- 
bined, ran 2.00 and 1.98 inches per 10 shots. F.A. 1931 
alone ran 1.70 and 1.90 inches. The last group had 9 shots 
in 1.36 inches. 

From standing, slow fire, 10 shots made 7.1 inches. Quick 
fire made 10 inches for 10 shots, with 7 shots in 5.25 inches, 
at 100 yards. 
fired combination groups from the Hubert Shooting Board 


(described elsewhere), including two F.A. loads and two 


With a barrel clamp near the forestock, we 


shooters for making each group. The first group made with 
rifle free to recoil and fired without any hand contact, meas- 
The final group included 5 from this 
The 10 shots, all in 
1.68 inches, indicated the same zero and accuracy from the 


ured 3.1 inches. 
rest and § from sitting, without rest. 


offhand position as from rest. As a whole, it is a practical 
and attractive job, and a very desirable hunting rifle. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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THE FREE PISTOL 


By Watter F. Roper 


NOTE: With the Oylmpic Games being fired in 1940, doubtless several of the large pistol tournaments 
this year will include Free Pistol matches on their programs. This type of shooting requires not only 
a special gun, but a special technique as well, and one with which the majority of our American 
shooters are unfamiliar. To everyone who anticipates shooting the Free Pistol, we recommend Mr. 
Roper’s article, as it will save many false starts and missteps that always prove discouraging.—Ed. 


OR NEARLY THIRTY YEARS, slow-fire pistol shoot- 
Fine has been my Number One hobby, and to me the 
super-accurate single-shot pistol will always be the most 
interesting of all handguns. Naturally, the questions that 
occur to all shooters, long ago made me want to know 
whether one could shoot better with a trigger-pull lighter 
than the two pounds allowed by our American rules, whether 
a longer inter-sight distance than the standard ten-inch 
would make better shooting possible, and just how, and 
how much, balance, sights, and stocks affect the results. 

Back in 1910, when I first began to experiment, pistol 
clubs were few and far between and most of my shooting 
was on my own range and usually by myself. Furthermore, 
the shooting magazines of that time had very few articles 
about pistols, so it was a matter of working things out for 
oneself. Then one day in 1913 the old “Outers Book” 
published an article by Captain Crossman—actually the first 
I had ever seen that gave any real information on pistols. In 
it the author described the pistols used by European shooters, 
and showed pictures of a number of different guns. That 
article, called ‘‘The Handguns of the Heathen,” started me 
on a sport that has grown more and more interesting each 
year, so that it is no wonder that I have hoped to see our 
American shooters begin using guns that would give them 
the greatest possible accuracy. 

During the twenty-five years since the appearance of 
Captain Ned’s article, some very decided improvements have 
been made in our American pistols, and today we have won- 
derfully accurate barrels which will put ten consecutive 
shots into one hole at twenty yards and make half-inch 
groups at fifty. Also, we now have two pistols with fast 
actions, and for one of them a choice of seven different 
stocks is offered, while the sights and balance leave little to 
be desired. All of our American guns are, however, built to 
conform to the rules of our most popular matches—as is 
certainly common sense—and so are limited to ten inches 
between sights, and a minimum pull of two pounds. This 
really makes our matches a test of what different men can 
do with a standard pistol instead of testing their shooting 
ability with a pistol that suits them best. 

One thing that Captain Crossman’s article did was to 
“sell” me completely on the Free Pistol, and ever since read- 
ing that article I have played with that type of gun and 
from it have obtained more real pleasure than from any 
other kind of shooting. I'm not an expert, or even a really 
good pistol shot, and never expect to be; and I don’t care 
an iota about match shooting, although I thoroughly enjoy 
watching the expert shots perform. My pleasure comes 
from trying to make a tool that I know can be held and 
shot so that every shot will hit a two-inch circle at fifty 
meters, do that for me; and I know that there are many 
other men, who enjoy shooting for the same reason, who 
would find the unlimited type of pistol the most interesting 
of all firearms. 

My real reason for attempting to discuss the Free Pistol— 
a job I think really should be done by some of the foreign 
marksmen who make such remarkable scores with this type 
of gun—is that the three articles by American pistol experts 
that have appeared in different magazines during the past 


year seem to me to have failed to give the information a lot 
of shooters would like to have. Two of these articles were 
written to arouse interest in the Free type of pistol, and the 
third apparently was an attempt to discredit it. In one re- 
spect, however, all three of these articles were alike, for all 
of them ridiculed the American type of pistol, “lock, stock, 
and barrel,” one author going so far as to say “Not one 
real, bang-up, single-shot pistol is made today in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries.” 

To put it bluntly, that ridicule of American guns is just 
about the poorest possible way to arouse interest in the Free 
Pistol—and, furthermore, it is not warranted. American 
pistols are not “junk” or “clucks,” as has been claimed. 
They are better for the kind of shooting called for by our 
rules than is any Free Pistol, and they will shoot scores under 
the conditions called for by our rules (an unprotected 
firing point) that even the present Olympic champion, Mr. 
Ulman, would have difficulty in equalling with a Free 
Pistol. An excellent example of the kind of conditions in 
which the Free Pistol would be absurd were those en- 
countered by the American team that shot against England 
at Perry in 1937. In both the qualification shoot for a 
place on the team and in the match itself a gusty wind of 
at least twenty-five miles velocity buffeted the shooters on 
an unprotected firing point—yet several five-shot “pos- 
sibles” were made with the American ten-inch pistols! 
Pistols which make possibles—and which have established 
the scores on our record books—aren’t “junk” by any means. 
One hates to think of how that match would have come out 
if the Free Pistol had been used! 

Instead of depending upon ridicule of our American guns 
to arouse interest in the Free Pistol, let’s suppose Colonel 
Frazer and Mr. Elliott Jones had shown some targets shot 
with both types of gun that would indicate the kind of 
shooting possible with each, and had given a description of 
the interesting technique of shooting the guns they were 
advocating. Shooters interested in slow fire certainly would 
have a difficult time resisting the urge to shoot a pistol with 
which a given shooter can score just about as high on the 
two-inch ten-ring of the International target as he can on 
our target with the American type pistol. Most of us have 
a pretty well developed ‘show me” disposition, and before 
we spend close to a hundred dollars for a foreign-made Free 
Pistol, or even ten or fifteen dollars to have our American 
gun equipped for this type of shooting, we want to know 
something of the results we might possibly obtain. Not what 
the World Champion does, but what an ordinary shot can do. 

Both Colonel Frazer and Mr. Jones can, without half try- 
ing, make infinitely better targets than I will ever shoot, but 
as I believe that many shooters are interested in how scores 
compare with the two types of gun, and as the above writers 
have not given that information, I’m going to tackle the job. 

Now for some actual shooting dope on the Free Pistol. 
To begin with, Free Pistol shooting should be done from a 
covered firing point. That means a real shelter that will 
prevent the wind AND sun from bothering the shooter. 
The Free Pistol simply can’t be shot accurately in even a 


9 








gentle zephyr. Personally, I have never used such a protec- 
tion, but instead I choose those days that give me the condi- 
tions without the shelter, an overcast day without wind 
being ideal. Another point: there will be times when 
you simply can’t steady down, and it’s better under these 
conditions to put the Free Pistol away for a while. I sus- 
pect that the former, and proper, 24-hour time allowed by 
the Olympic rules for 60 shots was made to allow for this 
condition. I understand that this rule was changed to 
two hours for the last Olympics at the request of the Amer- 
ican Olympic Committee. 

I’m not much of a shot with either gun, something 
around 90x100 being perfectly satisfactory with the Amer- 


Probably the silliest remark ever made about the Free 
Pistol was that just as good scores can be made with the 
two-pound ten-inch-barrel gun. Either the shooters who 
have made that wild statement never shot a really good Free 
Pistol, or tried to shoot it in a wind, or they did not take 
time to learn how to shoot the gun; because the statement 
is ridiculous. Actually, shooting a Free Pistol is just like 
shooting any other pistol, only “more so,” for you simply 
do less gripping, let it hang “‘deader,” and get the trigger 
release by squeezing a couple of ounces instead of two 
pounds. It’s a mighty light “squeeze,” I'll admit, but it 
isn’t a “‘tapping,” as some chap said, nor is release obtained 


by any other special method. You actually feel that trigger 





Two views of the new Record Model pistol, in the Author's opinion the finest Free Pistol obtainable 


ican ten-inch pistol, but with a Free Pistol the scores reg- 
ularly run several points higher, and when scored by 
International count (the small, light-line circles) the 
difference between the American gun and the Free Pistol 
becomes very apparent. Once upon a time—just once—I 
made a 99x100, International count, and it is the possi- 
bility that I might do it again, or maybe put that last shot 
into the ten-ring, that keeps me going to the range every 
chance I get; and it is that possibility that will, I believe, 
make a lot of slow-fire men stay with the game if they ever 
give it a try. American tens? They look wide when you 
are shooting the Free Pistol! 


with the tip of your finger, and get release by exactly the 
same gradual increase of pressure as you do with the heavier 
pull—believe it or not! 

One of the rules of Free Pistol shooting that causes much 
mirth among American shooters is the one that allow a large 
number of sighting shots; but if you are wise you will take 
advantage of it. In fact, the way to make good Free Pistol 
scores is to put up to targets before you fire a shot. Begin 
shooting on one of them, slowly and with utmost care. 
Spot each shot, but don’t worry if they are wide at first. 
Sooner or later (usually) they will begin to go into, or close 
to, the ten-ring, and then, and only then, is the time to start 
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U. S. R. A. Model H. & R. pistol fitted up to do good Free Pistol work 


shooting on your record target. You simply can’t start 
“cold” and do a good job with the Free Pistol. 

The main thing you have to learn in order to shoot a Free 
Pistol is to have patience—and that word should have been 
in capitals. You may get a perfect hold and let-off on one 
shot in ten seconds or even less, but you may have to take 
the gun down a dozen times in order to get the next one 
off; so if you are not prepared to have patience, better stay 


with your Bang! Bang! rapid-fire on a target as big as all 


outdoors, and let it go at that. In Free Pistol shooting an 
“all-black” target doesn’t mean a thing; your job is to try 
to put every shot into, or cutting, a two-inch circle at fifty 
meters. It’s the high limit of accuracy with a handgun, 
and that’s why I believe it would appeal to a lot of Amer- 
ican shooters if they would give it a try. It definitely is not 
a game for the beginner, nor for the chap who loses his 
temper. It’s a game to be played leisurely, deliberately, and 
carefully; but if you think there might be a thrill in a 
possible on the American-count ten-ring, wait until you 
have plugged shot after shot into the two-inch circle! And 
if you think holding for a ten on your tenth shot American- 
count is a bit of a test of your ability, just try to hold for a 
ten on that two-inch circle. 

Don’t get the idea, however, that every long-barreled 
pistol with a funny-looking stock is a good Free Pistol. Far 





from it! But on the other hand, don’t conclude that only 
a pistol with a set trigger is worth shooting. I have one 
fine Luna pistol that for a long time I was unable to shoot 
decently. It wasn’t the barrel, for on the machine rest it 
made better than one-inch groups at fifty yards. When the 
stock was made just right it was a wonder, and when the 
trigger on that gun lets go with the sights right, I know 
where to look for the shot. It will hit that two- 
It took me a long time to believe that I could 


Yes, sir! 
inch circle! 
shoot any handgun so accurately, or that shots could be 
called so closely; but that’s Free Pistol shooting. 

Without a doubt, the most important part of the Free 
Pistol, and the part, by the way, that calls forth the 
number of these 
Everything that could be 
said in ridicule of the Free Pistol stock has been said, I 


Not that the 


stock that comes on every foreign-made pistol is perfect, 


greatest wise cracks whenever one of 


guns is shown, is the stock. 
guess. And every word of it is wrong. 
but just consider for a moment: The Free Pistol is the 
result of a good many years of experiment by the finest 
marksmen of this kind of shooting in the world; and that 
being so, isn’t it just a little bit presumptuous of us to 
criticise something about which we know absolutely noth- 
ing? Only within the past few years have we American 
shooters been willing to admit that the stock makes any 
difference at all on any 
handgun. In fact, some 
shooters still believe, and 
loudly state, that the 
stock proposition is ex- 
actly 100° bunk, and 
only recently a noted gun 
editor wrote that one 
could do just as good 
shooting without any 
stocks on the gun at all! 
There are, however, sev- 


eral thousand shooters 


Target made by author 
with above pistol at 50 
meters. Score: Amert- 
can count, 96; Interna- 
tional count, 94. This 
target is so far beyond 
my normal ability that I 
would not keep it around 
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who have found by trial that a pruperly designed stock is 
of tremendous assistance. The fact is that a stock that puts 
your hand into correct position, and so fits it that tight 
gripping is not necessary to prevent any change in its posi- 
tion, cannot fail to help a shooter do better work; and on 
the Free Pistol, where there must not be any gripping at all, 
the stock must so fit the hand and position it that just clos- 
ing it around the stock will make it perfectly secure. So, 
don’t laugh at the big stock of the Free Pistol. It is probably 
the most important single factor in getting the shots into 
that two-inch ten-ring, and if our American guns were 
equipped with stocks built to give the same effortless 
hold, we could do better work with them. 

Next comes the matter of a long barrel and a long sight 
radius. I know that many American shooters have de- 
cided during the past few years that they can shoot better 
with a seven or eight-inch barrel pistol than with even the 
ten-inch, and I’m in no position to argue the point. What 
I can say is that shooters who get such results should not 
even consider the Free Pistol; for to score on the small 
rings of the International target, much finer holding is 
required than on the big American rings; and to get that 
finer holding, sights that show up one’s errors are neces- 
sary, and that means a long sight radius. As for the 
length of the barrel, twelve inches is the very maximum 
needed to get the full velocity and accuracy of the .22 
long rifle bullet, and ten inches is plenty good enough. 

Personally, I like the rear sight on an extension back 
over my hand, because it is then over the wrist joint in 
which most of the movements of the gun originate; and 
the nearer over that joint the sight is, the less it moves 
when the joint moves. Also, with it in that position the 
front sight won’t be any further ahead of the wrist joint 
with a 14-inch sight radius than it is with one of 10 inches 
with the rear sight ahead of the hammer, and so won’t 
jiggle any more. As with all handguns, the '%-inch 
Patridge type front sight works best for me. 
it most clearly and so can keep it lined up with the rear 
sight best; and right here I want to suggest that you see 
the sights against te white paper the diameter of the 


I can see 


ten ring below the 6-o’clock point of the eight-inch bull. 
You have to do a good job of sighting to hit that two- 
inch ring, and the only way to do it is to see those sights 
clearly and keep the tops exactly even and the front 
sight in the middle of the notch. Don’t let the bull 
hypnotize you into focusing on it instead of the sights. 
If you do, look anywhere for the shot. It may be a ten— 
but it isn’t your fault if it is! 

Now let’s suppose that you have an urge to try the 
Free Pistol game—as I hope you will have. Of all the 
different German and Swiss pistols I have tried, I like 
the new “Record” Model best. It has a beautiful minia- 
ture Martini action, and seems to me to be made more 
carefully than even my best Luna. The stock furnished 
on the gun is certainly right in design, and quite different 
from the stocks on the earlier models. A very strong 
rear sight is used, which permits fine and definite adjust- 
ments; and the set trigger is excellent. Probably a Luna 
or one of the other guns could be purchased for somewhat 
less, and if fitted with a correct stock might be just as 
satisfactory. 

Let’s suppose, however, that you want to try the game 
without investing the price of a miniature camera. It is 
a rather simple matter to make a pistol like the H&R 
U.S.R.A. Model into a really fine Free Pistol that leaves 
nothing to be desired. For if fitted with a proper stock 
that is right for this type of shooting and which fits the 


shooter’s hand perfectly, the sight radius lengthened, and 
the trigger pull reduced to, say, half a pound, this pistol 
will do the job nicely. Such a gun was used some years 
since at Camp Perry by Mr. Walter Stocklin of New 
York, and gave most remarkable shooting. The thing 
that cannot be built into any pistol, however, is the train- 
ing a shooter must go through to be able to make this 
very different kind of a pistol produce the scores it is 
capable of making. I do not find, as is often stated, that 
it is necessary to give up shooting all other guns in order 
to do good shooting with the Free Pistol, and I see no 
more reason for believing that this is necessary than for 
thinking a golfer must give up “driving” in order to “‘putt” 
well. Free Pistol shooting is simply different, and the 
method must be learned, that is all. 

The trigger pull on the H&R Single Shot can be made 
a half-pound without any trouble, and be perfectly safe; 
and it will stand up for years if done right. The hammer 
can easily be lightened if desired, although this is hardly 
necessary; the overhanging rear sight can be fitted, and if 
the barrel rib is slotted to permit varying the position 
of the front sight, an added opportunity for experiment 
is obtained. By all means have fitted to the gun one 
of those new wide trigger guards recently brought out 
by H&R, as it puts the supporting surface where it 
should be, and distributes the weight over enough surface 
to prevent making the finger sore. The only other thing 
needed is a stock SUITABLE FOR FREE PISTOL 
SHOOTING. But don’t think you can produce a proper 
stock by merely building up a big chunk of plastic wood, 
and shaping it by grabbing it in your hand. Take it from 
me, that won’t do the job! There’s a lot more to it than 
just having it fit the hand, for it must put your hand in 
the right position, and that position isn’t at all what 
is correct on a revolver. Besides, the very appearance 
of such a stock will just about spoil the sport, for when 
you begin shooting a Free Pistol you are using the finest 
tool ever worked out to put bullets into a pistol target, 
and you should take a certain amount of pride in your 
equipment because it adds decidedly to the pleasure of 
the game. 

At the present time there are very, very few Free Pistol 
shooters in America, and it is doubtful if even ten men 
could be found among the competitive marksmen who 
would be sufficiently interested to even try this kind of 
shooting. If there is anything done with the Free Pistol, 
it will be by men who are not interested so much in match 
shooting, but who shoot just because they enjoy doing so. 
That being the case, it has often occurred to me that 
some day the men of this kind might begin corresponding 
with each other, handing along points they had discovered, 
and helping each other obtain maximum pleasure from a 
sport that has infinite possibilities. If the time comes when 
some hardy soul with organizing aspirations starts some such 
little group of Free Pistol Shooters, I hope I may still be able 
to “wave” a Free Pistol at a target, and so qualify for mem- 
bership; for I fully believe the sport will some day become 
as much of a game here as it now is abroad. 

In the meantime, let’s hear from some of the actual 
shooters of the Free Pistol, with targets showing the kind 
of shooting they obtain with this type of gun; for such 
reports will do far more than all the unwarranted criticism 
of American pistols—no matter how witty—to create 
interest in the Free game. At least, if there must be 
criticism, let’s make it constructive, with some definite 
suggestions for improvements; for American manufac- 
turers are perfectly ready to build what shooters want if 
those wants have the earmarks of real value. 
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A SIMPLE BENCH REST 


By Epson Kutnxer 


HE BENCH REST illustrated here has been in use by 
"as club for several years, and is the idea of Dr. C. S. 
Mundy and his brother G. J. Mundy. It was designed to 
enable us to test barrels and ammunition under as nearly 
actual prone shooting conditions as possible. 

The rifle, being held in a sheepskin-lined U-shaped sup- 
port by screen-door spring pressure, is in a similar condition 
to the rifle held in the palm of the hand, under pressure of 
the sling. 

There are no hard-and-fast rules regarding the construc- 
tion of the rest. Mine is of 73 x 14 x 40-inch redwood, 
which makes it light and easily carried, it weighing only 
ten pounds. A board from 34 to 1! inches thick, by from 
10 to 14 inches wide and 40 inches long, is the basis of the 
job. Cut a piece off one end 6 inches long, and set this up 
at right angles to the base at the end, and fasten it through 
the bottom with wood screws. Cut a U-shaped notch in 
the top center of this upright portion, 1'/2 inches deep by 3 
inches wide, and line it with sheepskin, wool side in, fasten- 
ing it to the board with tacks. One and one-quarter inches 
below the bottom of the U-notch, cut a rectangular slot 
Between 
the U and the slot for the sling, screw a piece of flat cold- 


',x 11% inches for the sling to come through. 


3 x 12 inches, for reinforcement of the 
wood at this point. 


rolled steel Vg x 7 
Now reinforce on the inside with 


four common japanned shelf brackets 5 x 7 inches. Screw 


these to the bottom and front, and then bend down the 
projecting upper ends, and fasten with screws, as illustrated. 
Sixteen inches from the front, screw in two screen-door 
hooks to receive a screen-door spring. 
spring. 


Get a good strong 
Also take the rear half of the issue sling, and leave 
it with the rest. It is necessary to shorten this somewhat, 
and to cut more holes for the hook. 

The wedge for use under the toe of the stock is a com- 
mon wooden wedge such as is used in shops for leveling 
machinery. It is 2!% inches wide by 6 inches long, and 
tapers from nothing to 1'4 inches. Cover it with fairly 
resilient rubber, cementing with Duco Household Cement. 
Make a guide and lock for this wedge by bending into 
angle-iron form a piece of cold-rolled steel “ or 344 x 2 x 8 
inches. Cut a °;,-inch slot in this near one edge, parallel 
with the length, and put a '4 x 20 bolt through the rear end 
of the wedge, fastening it with a wing-nut to the guide, as 
illustrated. Place the rifle in the rest, and screw this guide 
to the base at the proper point as determined by the burt 
of the rifle, allowing for movement forward and back. 

Anyone can make this rest, and the material will cost 
approximately one dollar. It works very well, the main 
thing in obtaining results being a firm bench or table to 
place the rest upon. Sit alongside at the proper height, 
and adjust the wedge so that normal cheek pressure brings 


the cross-wires into the center of the aiming mark. 
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HERESY 


By E. H. 


COUPLE of well-known writers on guns and shoot- 
A ing who do their stuff in a couple of the popular 
sporting magazines, some time ago made some rather nasty 
remarks about target shooters in general and “belly” shoot- 
ers in particular; the implication being that the all around 
target shooter was a good fellow at heart, but had de- 
generated, due to continued association with the “prone 


sharks.” 


Now I am only a beginner in this shooting game, having 
been shooting for a comparatively short time. I have never 
won a medal, prize, or trophy of any kind, nor have I ever 
participated in any registered match. I have, however, tried 
to keep up with the progress of the shooting game by 
means of THE RIFLEMAN. In view of the above and what 
I am about to say, it is quite possible that some grizzled 
veteran will propose some rule to the effect that all begin- 
ners and tyros be gagged until they have been members of 
The National Rifle Association for at least ten years. 

However, here goes: It is my most humble and benighted 
belief that the above mentioned writers really have some- 
thing on the ball, and know whereof they speak. 

It is generally conceded that the only way to really learn 
to shoot is to harness yourself up in a gun sling, get down 


Thus 


In other 


on your belly, and learn to hold, aim and squeeze. 
by constant practice a marksman is developed. 
words, prone shooting is actually nothing more than the 
kindergarten in the school of marksmanship. It is in that 
position that the basic elements of holding, aiming, and 
trigger squeeze are learned. 

If the above be true, then there must be some higher 
level to shooting, else it would soon become tiresome. In- 
vestigation shows that there really are three other accepted 
positions for shooting (in spite of the fact that you would 
never know it from merely attending the big matches). 
Those positions are, namely, sitting, kneeling, and standing, 
and they are, respectively, the grade school, the high school, 


The 


man who attains a high degree of proficiency in each posi- 


and the university, in the education of a rifleman. 


tion is eligible for his doctor’s degree. 

During the indoor season the shooter gets his only chance 
at anything but prone shooting. The big shoots such as 
Camp Ritchie and the National Matches are preponderantly 
prone events—in the small-bore class nothing else is offered. 

The efficiency of both man and equipment has progressed 
so far that it has now become a matter of no small concern 
to determine just who is the winner in many of the small- 
bore matches. No wonder, with everybody shooting pos- 
sibles! 


Let us take the Dewar Course, which now calls for 


Why not a slight revision of the course of fire? 


twenty shots prone at 50 yards and twenty at 100 yards. 
Why not make it 10 shots each prone and standing at the 
same ranges? Wouldn’t that eliminate a lot of work in 
deciding winners? Wouldn’t it also give the fellow who 
can’t afford all the high-priced equipment an equal chance 
with the human machine rest, who has all the latest and 


most expensive gadgets in the book? After all, the more 


WALLACE 


democratic we can keep the sport the more people are going 
to get interested in it. 

If the Association is to continue as an association of 
shooters, and is going to interest more shooters in its aims 
and objectives, it has to be democratic. 

Let us imagine ourselves on the range of the Hoity Toity 
Rifle Club. Every last one of the shooters on the firing 
line is down on his belly firing away, when in walks a 
newcomer. One look, and he figures he has hooked up with 
a bunch of senile and decrepit old men, who haven’t the 
strength or gumption to rare up on their hind legs and fire 
a few. 

One shooter gets up and comes back cussing to himself, 
all because he happened to drop one for a ten, out of a 
40-shot string. The newcomer, thinking to get some in- 
formation on the kind of equipment to buy, asks our 
The rifle is a ““Gimecrack 
Model 1493, special target stock and a Whoozis special heavy 
This 
Put 


the average beginner in that newcomer’s place, and you 


cussing friend about his outfit. 


match barrel,” and costs about a month’s pay. 
doesn’t include any sights at all. They are all extras. 
have one very discouraged beginner. 
Now let’s look in on another outfit. They also have a 
newcomer in their midst, and are really going to town try- 
ing to show him the ropes. Look at that firing line. Sure, 
some of the boys are on their bellies, but most of them are 
either sitting, kneeling, or standing up—and they can all 
shoot. They are having a four-position match outdoors at 
50 yards. 


sible or two, but most of them run around 97 to 99. 


The scores come in and we find probably a pos- 
Not 
so good? Well, mebbe not, but these boys don’t bother to 
practice on their bellies. Too easy. All their practicing 
is in the three other positions, and let the prone scores 
hang. They could shoot possibles too if they devoted all 
their time to being belly specialists. They are interested in 
becoming riflemen; in getting their doctor’s degree, as it 
were. 

The winner of this match has an outfit just like the fel- 
low mentioned before, but he is winner by only one point, 
and the fellow in second place got there with a rifle he 
bought new for about $15 or $20. Which of these two 
clubs is going to land that newcomer for a member? 

Remember this: those other three shooting positions are 
great equalizers, and make the shooting game a contest of 
If a 


man is really a rifleman he can shoot well in any position. 


man against man instead of man against equipment. 


If a man shoots a hundred 400 possibles, in as many 
matches over the Dewar Course, and then gets up on his 
feet and shoots an average of less than 75, he is still a dub— 
no matter how many medals or trophies he has won. 

Putting those other positions into the programs of the 
big shoots, and giving them the attention they deserve, will 
bring out a lot more shooters. 

I gotta scram now. Here comes a bunch of belly- 
whoppers with a rope and a stake, and I’m afraid they may 


be going to burn me at the stake for heresy. 


EACH TO 


HIS OWN 


By Joan McNasovitcu 


AM A BELLY SHOOTER. Therefore 1 am a worm. I 

have been told so many times by “‘experts,” by “‘author- 
ities,” by ballisticians, by mechanics, by shooters, by writ- 
ers, and ‘“‘near” and “would-be” all of these. I have been 
abused, sneered at, snickered at, maligned, stepped on, sat 
upon, kicked, belittled, and just plain cussed—and all be- 
cause I merely want to shoot the way I want to. THEY tell 
me that I am no Shooter, no Shot, no Practical Shot, no All- 
around Shot, no Sportsman, no Hero, no Rifleman. Not even 
a man. I am a Machine Rest. I am a hole-puncher, a 
group-maker, ridiculous, almost funny. I am a worm. 

For 76 (or maybe it’s 67) long years I have stood the 
calumny, the ridicule, and the jibes of the above-referred- 
to belittlers; but no more. I hereby stand up on my tail 
and show my teeth. As Paul said in Second Hezekiah, X 
Chapter, X verse: “Verily, in the end, the worm shall turn 
and bite the lip that belittleth it.” 

Why should I not shoot a-la belly whopper? Why is 
it not good shooting? Why am I not a shooter because 
I want to play my game that way? Why? 

Friend Crossman insists that I must shoot three positions 
to be a Finished Rifleman—but who wants to be a Finished 
Rifleman? Why do I have to spend 17 more years learning 
to shoot in that goshawful offhand-offarm-ofthip position 
to be “finished”? I shoot for fun, and I like my fun com- 
fortable. And after all, what have you got when you have 
learned to balance on one foot and acquired a permanent 
squint and finally accomplished a futile 71 at 50 feet? 
And that goshawfuller kneeling position! Strain, and 
sway, and squiz, and all but bust—just to make a measly 
95 or 93. What price glory? 

Harry Pope says stand on your legs and shoot like a 
man—therefore I’m no man, because I don’t like to teeter 
on one foot, balance a 19-pound rifle on a cork ball—on 
my wrist jint—on the point of my hip; hold the breath, 
heart, and muscles still for 7! minutes, and after an 
agony of Herculean effort, let one off which perhaps 
gauges a close 6! 

And then the Cun’! 
Infantry says, why anything but military shooting? Good 
old system of 1812 won the war—why change, why shoot 
Offhand, kneeling, 


militarists! Trenchfoot of the 


any other way—or any other arm? 
prone, a little rapid fire, with the army musket is enough. 
Anyone who wants to do more shooting is a confrontable 
jackass and belongs in the Cavalry. Ah! but Major Horse- 
pistel of the Cavalry resents that! HE says any man that 
cannot shoot from horseback, muleback, tank back, or 
pic-a-back with rifle in one hand and pistol in the other, 
is no shooter and probably no gentleman—put him in the 
Artillery. And the Artillery! Lt.-Gen. Whangdoodle 
erupts “Why use a rifle or pistol at all? What good are 
they? The Artillery busts up the enemy, and all the 
Infantry has to do is go in and mop up with hand gren- 
ades and knives!” 

The Hunter chimes in “This military shooting is a lot 
of bunk—pounding away all day at a large black bullseye 
on a big white background. Your padded coats and 
gloves, your smoked sights, your exactly known distances, 
your micrometer, the expert to dope your wind for you— 
razzberry! And practical? Ha! Ha! Who ever heard 


of or saw such conditions in the hunting field? Why not 
do really practical shooting? I have to shoot at any 
distance — always unknown — natural scenery — woods, 
plains, mountains—one second or less to shoot, and walk 
21 miles to do it. That’s the only practical stuff. And 
what are small bore shooters?” sez he? 

And the small bore shooters themselves—Pussyfoot 
Bottleduster from Maine sez “nothing but offhand or we 
witch-burn you.” George Abrahamovitcheni of New York 
hisses “everything with scope—or we gang you.” Tex 
Hatchetface of the Southwest hoots “All four positions 
or you are an Eastern dude and a softie.” Bill Pellican 
down South orates ‘““We shoot all iron sights—or nothin’, 
Suh!” And so it goes. 

Now, I ask you, must I stand on one ear on horseback, 
shooting a pistol with one hand, a rifle with the other, a 
bow-narrer with me feet, using both iron sights and scope 
while doing trick-shot deer hunting in four military posi- 
tions, to be considered an all-around shot, a practical shot, 
half shot, or what have you? 

To get right down to X-ring language, I don’t give a 
whoop what they think about it: when I feel like shoot- 
ing in good company—with others of our despised sect, 
I lovingly remove my good old Winchester .22 (Plimsoll 
Model), or mayhaps my new Remington Rageblaster 
(Model 3-AAA), from its trunk, gather the gadgets to- 
gether, and hie me to the adjacent range where await 
kindred spirits of like depraved shooting tendencies. There 
I do my prone shooting with my good old mouse rifle 
because I like to shoot my good old mouse rifle prone, and 
with telescope sights to boot; and the same to you, Mister! 

Something these “‘efficient” experts do not seem to realize 








is that this prone game is a game all in itself, complete 
and satisfying to at least a very fair percentage of the 
pants-wearing half of the bullet-bowling population. Don’t 
they know it is just as hard to get that final “X” prone 
in good company as it is to garner the winning 83 or 91 in 
some other position? So why must so many of the writers, 
other-position-shooters, et cetera and et cetera, continually 
bust into print to tell us that we are hopeless, lost, depraved, 
useless, or something unsanitary, because we want to play 
our game and not their game or some other game? Just 
for instance, if I want to play baseball, and confine my- 
self to that, am I to be called ‘“‘no-ball-player” and cast 
into outer darkness because I do not want to play every 
darn game that’s played with a ball? No, Suh, I'll be kicked 
up a greased twisted rope if I am! Not with my pusson’l 
consent, anyway. 

Sagittarius bless you, fair brother. Go and shoot your 
four, five, or nine-position matches if it satisfies your 
yearnings and complexes, and gives you a full and 
rounded life. Shoot your rifle—big and little—pistol, revol- 
ver, flintlock, matchlock, long-bow, crossbow, sling, and 
beanshooter, one after the other or all together, if that is 
your yen and you feel it makes a “complete” shooter of 
you. But as for me, I shall continue to plink away in the 
prone position though my wallow grows deeper and the pile 
of little .22 hulls grows higher, until they plant me six 
feet down at firing point 13, and I become a range worm 


for ever and aye. 


anseca 





A STEADY PISTOL HOLD 


By Cot. Cuartes A. Rantett 


NE DAY ABOUT THIRTY YEARS AGO a group of 
O officers of the Eighth Infantry, Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard, who composed the pistol team of that regi- 
ment, were holding practice on the Wakefield State Range. 
Somehow or other a discussion arose over the use and 
efficiency of various two-hand holds for the revolver (it 
was before the .45 automatic was adopted), and we pro- 
ceeded to try out expedients which were suggested. These 
men were no national stars but were experienced, good 
shots, capable of conducting a pretty fair and complete test. 

The reading of ‘‘Pistoleering for Game” by Barry Storm 
in the November number of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
suggests to my mind that others may be interested in the 
result of the try-out we made. And bear in mind that the 
pistol course in those days included the 75-yard slow-fire 
which has since been dropped from hand arm requirement. 
It takes a good man to hold a 90% average at 75 yards. 
There were between fifteen and twenty in the group, and 
we went through stages 15-y. R.F., 25-y. T.F., 50-y. 
S.F., and 75-y. S.F. 

Three positions were used: First of these was that 
in which the body faced the target squarely and both 
arms were stiffly extended forward, the pistol hand grasped 
in the cupped left hand. Second was the diagonal stance, 
left foot forward, the right (pistol) arm bent, elbow sup- 
ported in cupped left hand, the left arm close to body. 

The third position needs more complete description. 
The body position is the same as in offhand rifle shooting, 
evenly poised on both feet. The left arm, bent in and 
palm down, is literally folded with the right, which holds 
the pistol. The base of the revolver butt is on top of, 
and about at, the angle of the left arm. The fingers 
of the left hand clench the upper muscle of the right 
forearm giving great fixity of hold. The pictures should 
make everything clear. I have always believed that this was 
the best way to shoot a pistol in some circumstances, and 
was responsible for its use on the occasion referred to. It 
proved to be by far the most accurate of the three in results. 

A Wyoming cowboy by the name of Charles Powers 
(I recall very little else about him) showed me this manner 
of holding a revolver back in 1893. He had a heavy 
weapon, probably a Frontier .44 or Army .45, and he 
warned me that in shooting this way I must look out 
for the “kick” and not get my nose cut. The old Colt 
with black powder did jump about considerably, especially 
if it were fouled, but with modern pistols and ammunition 
one needs to give but little thought to this element. How- 
ever, in shooting a military automatic one should remember 
the slide-back of the action. 





In that small group so many years ago we naturally 
came to refer to this as the “rifle” hold for the pistol, and 
the term well describes it. One has much the same sensa- 
tion as in aiming a rifle offhand. It seems to enlarge the 
whole manner of operating a handgun, giving it the 
steadiness of a bigger weapon. 


So far as shooting at game is concerned, the pistol is 


at best but an emergency weapon, for there is nothing 
it can do that cannot be done better by the rifle. But 
occasions do arise when carrying a pistol for game is 
desirable. I have twice in my life shot white-tail deer with a 
revolver from horseback, in one instance using the “rifle” 
hold above-described for steadiness. First and last, I have 
killed a great deal of game with the pistol, using different 
types, successively, through the years. When the Colt .38 
was the standard Army weapon we were permitted also 
to use the S. & W. .38 Officers’ Model in matches at dis- 
cretion, so that a great many officers who specialized on the 
handgun purchased the latter weapon for target shooting. 
I have used one of them a great deal, not only at target 
but at game. But a number of fine pistols and revolvers 
have decidedly superseded that type now, in my opinion. 

The time when the “rifle” hold will come in handy is 
Quick and 


violent exercise also inclines many men to some tremor, 


on a long shot or when one is very tired. 


so that if required to shoot after a spurt of sharp exertion 
they will discover that the staunch clamping of the arms 
in this hold will steady them up for the time necessary 
to aim and fire. And this hold, of course, is entirely for 
still shooting. 

I do not think highly of the idea of quick shooting at 
game with the pistol. In the long summer of 1916 | 
had occasion to be in the saddle day after day along the 
Mexican border west of El Paso, and, bored to death 
most of the time, relieved monotony when chance oftered 
by snap shooting from the hip at any desirable target, 
mostly jack rabbits. There were lots of them, and it was 
some fun to cut the dust around them and see what 
exhibitions of gymnastics they could put on. One day, 
to my intense astonishment, I hit one of them, and I have 
been feeling sorry for the poor thing ever since. I was 
using the regulation .45 Automatic Colt, and the bullet 
took the jack about amidships and disembowelled him. 
If one shoots a handgun at wild life he should be sure that 
the killing will be clean. In the north woods, where 
grouse flutter out of one’s way on the old tote roads, to 
light within a few yards, there is a neat opportunity to 
cut the head off with a carefully aimed still shot with 
a pistol, and add a nice bit of meat to the camp menu. 
I have done systematic hunting of cotton-tail rabbits 
where they were numerous and we needed them for food, 
killing a lot of them all told with a revolver. All the 
shooting, however, was clean and justifiable—head shots 
at sitting bunnies. Only one man in ten thousand possesses, 
or can develop, that sleight-of-hand skill—a subtle co- 
ordination—which would enable him to hit a running 
rabbit with a pistol, and call his shot beforehand. Taking 
a chance on wounding without killing is mean and cruel. 

Outside of military reasons and rules, or matches, there 
is nothing to prevent a pistol shooter from bettering his 
hold in any practical way, and the method described in 
this article will greatly help many men. 
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ALF-SCOPE SIGHTS 


By F. C. Ness 


HALF-SCOPE SIGHT is an aiming system which em- 
ploys a single lens unit as the front sight, or as a 
part of the front sight, for magnifying the target. The 
earliest and most simple form, to our knowledge, was the 
large-lens Parker-Hale optical sight. This was an inde- 
pendent and complete front sight, which had a central 
black dot as an aiming point. It could be used with any 
rear sight of sufficient height, including the open-type on 
the barrel, for game shooting. 

As now sold, this Parker-Hale optical sight has a clamp 
base which makes it extremely convenient and universal 
in application, because it can be clamped, at or near the 
muzzle, to practically any barrel. We tried one recently 
on a small-bore Mauser target rifle, and had fine accuracy 
on the standard target at 100 yards. As I remember it, 
there were 20 x 25 shots in the 1-inch X-ring. Because 
of its simplicity and great field of view, the chief purpose 
of this one was for small-game shooting. There is an 
improved 1935 model with clearing lens for the rear 
aperture, and de-centered front lens for fine shooting. 

Some years ago Joe F. Goss, designer of the popular 
Goss extension sight, made an optical sight which is now 
on the market as the Goss Tubeless Scope front sight. The 
early sample we tried was mounted in an adapter which 
threaded into the Lyman front sight and permitted the use 
of any one of the Lyman inserts. 

We tried this on the 417 Stevens target rifle with various 
different eye-cups in our aperture rear sight, including the 
Vaver, Watson, Merit, and a special Goss containing a 
minus clearing lens. First we zeroed the Lyman front 
sight, using a small-aperture disc. Then we tried the Goss 
optical sight and found its zero to be near the edge of the 
9-ring at about 2 o’clock—a minute high and 2 minutes 
right. The malalignment of the optical center moved the 
point of impact in an arc, or around the clock, as we re- 
volved the front lens. We merely had to turn it until 
the center of impact was at 12 o’clock or 6 o’clock (straight 
up or straight down), and then elevate or lower our rear 
sight for exact zero. This point was marked on top of 
the Lyman hood and on the lens holder, so that we could 
unfailingly return it to this position at any later time. 

Apparently this Goss front lens was equally effective 
with any one of our many rear apertures. Although Mr. 
Goss recommended using an .030-inch aperture, and noth- 
ing larger than .036-inch, we had better light, adequate 
definition, and as good accuracy with an .040-inch Vaver 
aperture in the rear sight. This larger aperture gave us 
10 shots in 1.32 and 1.36 inches at 100 yards, with 9 x 10 
in the X-ring, while using both large and small Lyman 
front apertures. The Goss rear aperture containing the 
clearing lens gave us a larger (1.85-inch) group, but this 
also had 9 in X-ring spread. This was slightly better 
accuracy than we obtained with an 8X target scope on this 
rifle with the same ammunition. Later it gave 399 over the 
The Goss optical sight was also used on 
the front scope base, near the middle of the barrel, in con- 
nection with the Lyman post insert and the Goss rear 
aperture. On this short sighting radius the accuracy was 
as good. 

Upon the suggestion of E. W. Wagner of St. Louis, we 
began experimenting about a year ago with our No. 1 


Dewar course. 





Kodak portrait lens as an optical sight. Pickett turned and 
threaded an adapter for it to fit our Redfield front sight. 
Even without sighting-inserts this gave fine offhand groups 
in our gallery during the winter months. When we tried 
it outdoors at 100 yards we found the optical center did 
not nearly coincide with the geometric center of the lens, 
and that a zero displacement of 12! minutes of angle re- 
sulted. When we finally got it turned so as to shift the 
center impact to 6 o’clock, we had merely to elevate the 
rear sight 12'2 minutes and mark the alignment of the 
front-sight hood and lens holder for future reference. 

This Kodak portrait lens gave good results on the 52 
Winchester and M-37 Remington target rifles, with all 
rear apertures and front-sight inserts. It did not give the 
fine accuracy of the Goss Tubeless Scope sight, but it proved 
to be practical on the muzzle or on the front scope base near 
the middle of the barrel. It made 396 over the Dewar 
In a direct comparison test, the average group 
with the lens was nearly 14-minute smaller. 

Mr. Wagner has further developed this idea into his Semi- 
Scope, and today he is supplying dealers with complete out- 
fits of this Semi-Scope, consisting of adapters for Redfield 


course. 


and Lyman front sights, and a variety of lenses for different 
sighting bases and for giving different magnifications up 
to §5-power. There is a definite limitation on the practical 
power, but none on the sighting radius. In fact, the dis- 
tance between the front lens and the rear-sight aperture 
determines the amount of magnification obtained with any 
given lens. As the sight base is lengthened the power 
increases and the definition decreases. When the magnifica- 
tion is increased over five times, the definition becomes 
unsatisfactory because of excessive diffusion of the image. 








Relative sizes of post and bull—Left to right: Goss and 
Wagner No. 1; Wagner No. 2; Wagner No. 3 


The plano convex lenses used in the Wagner Semi-Scope 
are ground as perfectly as possible, are of fine optical glass, 
§ ; g 

and come in the following dioptric powers: 


Number 
00 Plus .250 Plus 1.500 

0 " a Fe | oe .750 

7 .500 j a .000 

is 750 ; 7 .250 

1.000 = .750 

1.250 “3.000 


Power Number Power 











Above—Left to right: Wagner Semi-Scope in Redfield sight on Sedgley scope rib; Parker-Hale optical sight clamped 

to muzzle; Goss Tubeless Scope in 17-A Lyman sight; another Wagner without hood in the new 77 Lyman. Below— 

Components of the same optical sights in the same relative order as above: Parker-Hale; Goss; Wagner. There are 
also shown (at bottom) their respective rear-sight apertures, which were used in testing them 





The’ Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 lenses will magnify the image 
according to the sighting radius (distance between lens 
and rear-sight aperture) as indicated in the table below. 
Only sight bases practical on rifles, or up to 33 inches, 
and powers which permit adequate definition, or up to 6 
times, are considered here. 


No. 1 LENs No. 3 LENs 
Radius Magnification Radius Magnification 
33 inches 3 ‘times 33 inches 6 times 
= 2% “ “% * 
a za “ 7) re 4y% *“ 
: 24% =“ 3o.Ct«™* 44 * 
1y~ “ a 3% 
a 1% “ ‘; 3%. 
ae “~~ a “% * 
— my, “ as. ™ b ms 
No. 2 LENs No. 4 LENs 
33 inches 414 times 26 inches 53/4, times 
_ 4 “ = * “~ * 
> 3% 24" 4y, “ 
ss ™m * = * 34, 
7 * 27% =“ 22 ‘i 34 *“ 
a 2% “ “* 3 
a ~~ * 
ae ~* 


As the power is increased, the rear aperture—which con- 
trols the focus—must be decreased to insure adequate 
definition. 
for this, and particularly the new one which can _ be 
A decrease in the 


The Merit Iris aperture disc is very convenient 


stopped down to a .015-inch aperture. 
aperture diameter cuts down the illumination, but when 
it is opened to offset a range condition of poor light, the 
definition The relationship between power and 
sighting radius suggests mounting the rear sight movably 


suffers. 


on a short extension base, or mounting the front sight and 
lens on a long dovetail base (such as the Sedgley scope rib), 
for convenient control of the magnification. See the cut. 

Best results are obtained with a low magnification, 3X 
being very high, because the Semi-Scope does not pretend 
to give the definition or the resolving power of the tele- 
scope sight. It does bring image and sight into the same 
focal plane to relieve eye strain, and it does give the 
accuracy of the telescope, and possesses certain advantages 
over the scope sight. Among these latter might be men- 
tioned universal focus, low cost (about $7.50 complete), 
maintaining the familiar iron-sight line, greater compact- 
ness in the shooting kit, and quicker mounting, for chang- 
ing from iron sights to ‘“‘any sight” in matches whose rules 
permit glass sights. Also it weighs only 4'% ounces. 

The outfit consists of the lens, adapter, and shade tube 
To minimize the lev- 
erage on the comparatively frail hoods of the Lyman and 
Redfield front sights, I would recommend the 2!'2” tube. 
The maximum diameter is 1 inch, and the front sight must 
Those globe front 


(optional 2'% or 4'%4 inches long). 


be high enough to clear the barrel. 
sights which have clamp feet for fitting a scope base are 
best, because then the Semi-Scope can also be used on the 
front scope base, near the middle of the barrel, whenever 
greater field or less magnification is desired. The best sight- 
ing discs for the rear sights are the adjustable ones, such 
as the Merit Iris, the Vaver, and the Pacific, because they 
permit convenient focus, light regulation, and definition 
control. 

The principle of all optical sights mentioned herein is 
the same. The very small rear aperture serves as a minus 
or negative lens, by reducing the apparent size of the 
object viewed in relation to the real or outside field. The 


front lens then magnifies the object, or target image, in 
relation to the real field, or (in some cases of very little 
power) merely in relation to the secondary field as seen 
through the small rear aperture and immediately surround- 
ing the field of the front lens. 

A very slight magnification will serve the purpose and 
adequately provide all the aiming advantages of optical 
sights over iron sights. It offers to the owner his pet iron 
sight plus as much magnification of the object as may be 
desired. The lens magnifies the target black but not the 
sight. Therefore, large posts or very large apertures are 
needed in the front sight, or very little magnification must 
be used. The Lyman hood is small enough to serve as the 
sighting aperture without any insert when considerable 
magnification is used. I would favor as a start the No. 1 
lens and a short sighting radius, or even one of less mag- 
nification on a long sighting base. Dealers who handle the 
Wagner Semi-Scope carry a large stock of lenses, and a 
chart so that the individual can select the lens best suited 
to his own vision, aperture, sighting base, and purpose. 

To give an idea of the aiming pictures obtained with 
optical sights, we used a .10-inch post on the 6-inch black 
at 100 yards. With both the Goss optical sight and the 
first Wagner sample, the angles subtended by bull and sight 
were identical, making a perfect aiming picture. With 
the second Semi-Scope, the bull was 1!% times as large as 

With the 
third Wagner lens the bull appeared three times as large 
as the post, which remained unaffected by the greater 
See the sketch. 

With the Goss optical sight we used a .125-inc 


the sight post, which latter did not change. 


magnification of this lens. 
h front 
aperture, and with the No. 1 Wagner lens we used a large 
With the No. 2 Wagner lens 
we had to enlarge the aperture to .150-inch. When we 
tried the No. 3 Wagner lens a further enlargement, to 


(.135-inch) front aperture. 


.170-inch, was necessary. This .170-inch aperture was too 
large for the No. 2 lens and too small for the No. 3 lens, 
which latter apparently required one of '4-inch diameter. 
With all these combinations, results were very good; fully 
equal to those with the best telescope sights as regards 
accuracy. 

We used the Goss Tubeless Scope lens in the Lyman front 
sight on the 417 Stevens, and with both the Merit rear 
aperture and the Goss (clearing lens included in the lat- 
ter). When it became too dark to use the small Merit 
aperture, the Goss disc and clearing lens continued to func- 
The sighting radius was about 2814 inches. <A total 
of 90 shots with the Goss optical sight, using all combina- 


tion. 


tions, averaged 1.546 inches per 10 shots, which is appreci- 
ably better than our 50-shot machine-rest average with this 
rifle. 

We used the Wagner Semi-Scope on the M-37 Reming- 
ton in the Redfield front sight, and the Merit rear aperture. 
In front we used all three lenses, the .10-inch post, and 
The 


100 shots we 


the three enlarged apertures as previously described. 
The 


fired using all combinations averaged 1.532 inches per 10 


sighting radius was about 32 inches. 


shots, which is appreciably better than the two previous 50- 
shot averages from machine rest with this rifle. 

Because of these fine results with two different rifles 
from bench rest and from prone position, there is no ques- 
tion in our mind as to the precision of aim with either 
of these two optical sights. In the matter of accuracy we 
consider them second to none. The Goss Tubeless Scope is 
obtainable direct from Joe F. Goss, Goss Engineering Com- 
The Wagner 
Semi-Scope is sold only through dealers. For further in- 
W. Wagner, 940 Syndicate 


gi rust Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 


pany, 4709 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


formation about it, write E. 
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HOW GUNS ARE MADE 


By A. P. Curtis 


Profiling or “Edging” 
6¢T) ROFILING’’ machines are indispensable in firearms 
manufacture. Figure 1 illustrates a three-spindle 
profiling machine that can be equipped with three different 
cutting tools to perform three separate operations on a part 
at one handling. 

At the right of each cutter spindle, and mounted on the 
same slideable head as the spindle, will be noted a guide pin. 
In operation, the gun part is clamped in a cam-locking 
work-holding fixture A, the cutter head is lowered by means 
of a lever, and locked in place, the depth of cutter and 
guide pin being regulated by an adjusting screw and lock 
nuts at the top of the cutter head. At the same time the 
guide pin, that is rigidly bolted to the cutter head, enters 
an aperture in the top of the master guide plate attached to 
the upper surface of block B. Note in the illustration that 
the center head, with its cutter and guide pin, have been 
lowered ready to make a cut on the gun frame clamped in 
fixture A. 

The aperture in the master plate duplicates in form and 
depth the cut to be made on the gun frame, or any other 
part, as the case may be. By the aid of the operating handle 
at the left of the machine, and the one at the right-front, 
the operator is able to ‘“‘move the guide pin” to and along the 
side of the aperture in the master plate nearest the gun part 
to be cut, and the rapidly revolving cutter cuts in the part— 
a frame in this case—an exact replica of the aperture in the 
master plate. Actually, the master plate and gun part move 
forward and back, while the guide pin and cutter move 
crosswise. When the cut has been completed, the operator 
releases a lock, and the cutter head is raised by a spring so 
that the cutter and guide pin clear the gun part and master 
plate. 

The operator, by rotating the handle at the front of the 
machine, then moves the cutter-head frame until either the 
right or left cutter head comes into position over the center 
of the machine; then this cutter head is lowered and its 
guide pin enters the aperture in the master plate, the cutter 
head is locked in place, and the next cut is made. The same 
procedure is followed for the third cut, etc. The profiled 
gun part is then removed, a new one clamped in position in 
the machine, and the process repeated. 

A profiling machine ‘‘edges” or forms any contour—in- 
side or out, and mills slots, clearance cuts, etc., more rapidly 
than by any other known method. Three separate and dis- 
tinct cuts on a three-spindle machine can be made at one 
setting, by using all three spindles and having the master 
plate recessed, in different planes, for each separate cut, and 
each guide pin adjusted to operate in its own particular 
aperture. 

Figure 2 illustrates a shotgun frame before and after the 
tangs have been profiled, in three operations. First, the out- 
side contour is machined; second, the inside contour, and 
third, the trigger slot in the bottom tang. It will be noted 
that several power and hand-milling operations, as well as 
broaching and drilling operations, have also been performed. 


Spline Milling 
There are several metal-removing cuts on modern fire- 
arms parts that cannot be made economically in any machine 
thus far considered; such as slots with rounded edges, those 
cut clear through a part, and others that form recesses for 
other parts, and are of such a depth as to be more in the 


nature of cavities. The upper cut in the rifle receiver shown 
resting on the table of the spline-milling machine in Figure 
3 is one of the latter. Into this spline-milled pocket the 
cartridge-shell-ejector base will later be installed. 

In the illustration will be noted a rifle receiver A clamped 
on the right side of the holding fixture B, another receiver, 
on the left side directly opposite, being hidden from view 
by the fixture. Close scrutiny will reveal the cut in the 
receivers. The cutter that performed the operation (the 
one in the left head is very plain in the picture) is auto- 
matically forced against the part, and cuts its way to a 
predetermined depth, when the table-slide and fixture auto- 
matically move along to give the desired length to the spline 
being cut. A steady stream of oil lubricates and cools the 
cutters, the oil being later separated from the steel chips, 
and used over again. 

Both cutter spindles and headstocks having relative move- 
ments, the two receivers are operated upon at the same time, 
thus producing two parts at one setting. An operator can 
load, unload, and tend from six to eight machines, all de- 
pending upon the size of the cuts and the machine-time 
necessary to make them. 


Referring to cut on opposite page: 1 shows three- 
spindle profiling or “edging” machine (photo courtesy 
of Pratt & Whitney Co.); 2, frame of over-under 
shotgun before and after profiling operations on tangs; 
3, double-head spline-milling machine set up for 
milling splines in two shotgun receivers at same time, 
with a receiver on table in foreground showing spline 
cuts; 4, rough casting of shotgun frame, and one finish- 
machined 


Figure 4 will give a good idea of the many metal-removing 
operations necessary to convert a lump of steel—either forg- 
ing or semi-steel casting—into finish-machined condition; 
and in addition to the machine-metal-removing operations 
that have been described, there are dozens of hand-metal- 
removing operations, such as filing to jigs (‘jig filing’), 
burr filing, scraping, etc., as well as washing, between all 
machine operations, in hot soda or alkali baths to remove the 
oil and fine metal chips. Therefore it should be clear to all 
that it takes time to produce all the units of a firearm, 
whether rifle, revolver, pistol, or shotgun. 

In any sizeable production schedule of revolvers or pis- 
tols, from three to four months are required to machine, 
finish, heat-treat, blue or ‘“‘brown,” assemble, and test and 
pack ready for shipment, the finished article; while in the 
case of some rifles and shotguns, the time required is from 
six to eight months. 


Note: This article must not be reprinted without 
permission of the Author. In part 4 will be discussed 
the forging and drilling of barrels.—Editor. 


We wish to call attention to important 
notices appearing on page 28 of this issue. 
The first item is of particular importance to 
rifle and pistol clubs. Also may we remind 
you again that the National Rifle Association, 
including The American Rifleman, is now in 
their new quarters at 1600 Rhodé Island Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. In future please ad- 
dress all mail to the Association and magazine 
at this new address. 











The author back in the days when he used lever-action rifles regularly 


VER-ACTION RIFLES 


By Cor. Townsenp WHuEeELEN 


PART I— RIFLES 


OUR EDITOR HAS ASKED ME TO WRITE about 
lever action rifles, my experiences with them, and my 
thoughts concerning them. Particularly he thinks that in 
these days of strenuous target competitions we are apt to 
forget that such rifles exist, and that they have a decided 
usefulness for certain kinds of shooting. I shot my first 
deer in 1892 with a single-shot .22 Remington rifle, but the 
next year I got a lever-action, and from then until 1907 I 
used lever-action rifles almost exclusively for hunting. If 
my memory serves me right, I shot about thirty deer, two 
Rocky Mountain goats, and one Big Horn ram with such 
rifles. Today, under certain hunting conditions, I would 
choose a lever-action in preference to any other type of rifle. 
To understand and appreciate these rifles I think we 
should know a little about their history. The invention 
and introduction of the rim-fire metallic cartridge about 
1862 made the repeating rifle possible, and during the Civil 
War a large number of repeating rifles were invented. The 
Federal Government purchased great numbers of these, in 
carbine type, for the cavalry, mostly of Spencer and Henry 
makes, both of which were lever-actions. Large factories 
were built to manufacture these rifles in quantity produc- 
tion and with interchangeable parts, and this new manner 
of making them greatly decreased their cost. Formerly 
we had been paying from about $75 to $125 for a good 
muzzle-loading rifle. Shortly after the Civil War, and 


almost until the World War, we could obtain a good lever- 
action repeater for roughly twenty-five dollars. 

Their low cost, their rapidity of fire, and their general 
handiness made these lever-action rifles extremely popular; 
so popular, in fact, that in calibers larger than .22, hardly 
any other types of rifles were sold in the United States up 
to about 1920. It must be remembered, however, that 
during this period—from about 1866 to 1920—some ninety 
percent of our sportsmen used a rifle for nothing except 
to shoot deer with, and very occasionally larger game. 
Their whole conception of a rifle was a gun to shoot deer 
with. In those days a military rifle was called a “musket,” 
and a .22 rifle was called a ‘‘Flobert,’’ because most of them 
were made by Flobert in Belgium. There were, perhaps, a 
small handful of shooters who used rifles to some extent 
on squirrels and turkeys, but they were only a drop in the 
bucket as compared with the deer hunters. In the Far 
West lever-action rifles were not popular at the outset be- 
cause the cartridges they used were not powerful enough 
for the larger species of Western game, and out there the 
long-range and heavy Sharps reigned supreme until the 
1886 Winchester, shooting much heavier cartridges, was 
introduced. After that, however, the heavier lever-action 
rifles became just as popular in the West as the lighter ones 
were in the East. But even in the West, before the World 
War, a rifle was always thought of as a weapon for shooting 
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deer, and occasionally grizzly bear and elk—hardly ever 
for anything else. 

From the standpoint of the sportsman, the first success- 
ful lever-action repeater was the Henry, later slightly im- 
proved and called the Winchester, Model 1866. It shot a 
.44-caliber rim-fire cartridge, with a muzzle velocity of 
about 1,100 feet per second, and consequently of very low 
power, with very curved trajectory and very short effective 
range. The center-fire cartridge, perfected later, led to the 
introduction of the Winchester Model 1873 rifle, on the 
same general design as the Model 1866, but shooting the 
much more powerful .44 Winchester center-fire cartridge 
—200-grain bullet at 1,300 feet per second. This cartridge 
had ample power for deer in the forested country, but 
hardly for elk, moose, or bear. Accordingly three years 
after its introduction Winchester brought out their Model 
1876 or Centennial rifle, also with the same mechanism as 
the Models 1866 and 1873, but to use a much heavier 
cartridge for Western shooting—the .45-75-350 cartridge. 
This was such a heavy and poorly balanced rifle that it 
never became popular. The first really successful repeater 
shooting heavy cartridges was the Winchester Model 1886, 
and many of us think that this rifle has the best design of 
any lever-action repeater. It was made for the .45-70, 
45-90, 50-110, and a few slightly smaller cartridges. It 
is the only one of the older lever-actions still being made, 
its modern version being the Winchester Model 71. So 
popular did this action become that in 1892 Winchester 
produced a smaller and lighter model of it to take the 
same series of cartridges that the Model 1873 had been 
made for. This Model 1892 also still exists in the Model 
65 version. Later, in 1894, Winchester produced another 
lever-action repeater, for the then popular .32-40 and 
38-55 cartridges; and still later, in 1895, another with 
box magazine to use the new .38-72 and .40-72 cartridges 
which were introduced as the highest development of the 
black-powder cartridge. Shortly the 1894 and 1895 Models 
were adapted to use also the .30-30 and .30-40 Army high- 
power smokeless cartridges, respectively, and that brings 
us pretty well up to date. Up to 1934 Winchester had 
reached an astounding production on these lever-action 
rifles, as follows: 


Model: 1866 pana 170,101 
1873 . 720,610 
1876 123,211 
1886 159,944 
1892 1,002,305 
1894 1,092,328 
1895 (incl. military rifles) 425,881 


While the name Winchester is synonymous with the 
development of the lever-action repeater, we must not 
omit certain other makes of this type ofrifle. The Marlin 
Firearms Company began the manufacture of lever-action 
repeaters in 1881, and have continued with a number of 
models and calibers up to the present day. Since 1889 
their lever-actions have been of the side-ejection and solid- 
top type. Savage hammerless lever-actions date from 1894, 
but with little production until 1897, and not much 
popularity until they brought out their Model 1899, which 
has been a very successful rifle, and still is. 

What are the characteristics of the lever-action repeater 
which made it so popular? As I enumerate them, and 
inject here and there my own personal comments based 
upon an intimate experience with them, of approximately 
46 years, I ask you to remember that when all these rifles 
were designed the only use that 90° of our sportsmen and 
local hunters had for a rifle was to shoot deer with, and 
naturally these rifles were designed primarily for this use. 


Deer in those days were found in more or less thickly 
forested country, the range was always short, and the shoot- 
ing had to be fast; hence the desire for a quick-shooting 
repeater. Shooting was never attempted at long range. 
Indeed, neither the cartridges to which these lever-action 
rifles were adapted, nor the sights with which they were 
fitted, were at all suitable for long-range shooting. 

The principal characteristic of the lever-action repeater 
is ease and rapidity of fire. To the extent of their magazine 
capacity, they can be shot faster than any other rifle except 
the automatic. Certainly they can be shot as fast as the 
hunter can recover his equilibrium after recoil, and aim 
again. Given properly fitting and functioning cartridges, 
their operation is easier, and requires less physical exertion, 
than that of any other manually operated rifle. Moreover, 
the operation is so simple that everyone understands it at 
once. Indeed it may be said that the Young American 
knows how to work such a rifle before he has even had one 
in his hands. Only a very little practice is needed to make 
the hunter skilled and “sub-conscious” in its operation. 
To be able to operate a rifle quickly, surely, and sub- 
consciously without looking at it or thinking about it, is a 
tremendous advantage in deer shooting. It takes a great 
deal more home and range practice to learn to operate the 
more modern bolt-action rifle with the same skill, surety, 
and lack of thought. 

Then, again, the relationship of hammer and trigger on 
the Winchester and Marlin rifles was such that after game 
was sighted the practiced hunter cocked his rifle noiselessly, 
easily, and instinctively as he threw it to his shoulder. No 
time was lost in taking off the safety and setting it at 
“ready.” The lever-actions are the quickest rifles of all 
to get in a well-placed shot with when habitually carried 
at safe, another great advantage when shooting at jumping 
deer. 

Then there were a number of other details which con- 
tributed to the popularity of these rifles, and still do. For 
example their low price, averaging from twenty to thirty 
dollars in the days before the World War. Also, they 
were so thin from side to side that they were easily carried 
in the hand or in a saddle scabbard. Their breech actions 
closed up tight, and did not admit snow, rain, or dust to 
any appreciable extent. 

And lastly, there is one advantage of lever-action rifles 
which, as a result of many months of hunting with them, 
I consider most important. Some time in the 1880’s the 
late William Lyman invented the original rear sight which 
bears his name, made to fit on the upper tang of lever- 
action rifles. No better rear sight for a hunting rifle was 
ever made. Among those who gave real thought to their 
rifles it became the most popular of all rear sights; but its 
popularity is nothing like what it might have been had its 
makers not omitted all instructions as to how to aim with 
it, starting with about the 1903 edition of their catalog. 
For the past many years there have been no correct in- 
structions published concerning how to aim with Lyman 
sights, except in the writings of Capt. Edward C. Cross- 
man and the writer—so far as is known. The Lyman sight 
is seen at its greatest advantage in the form of the tang 
sight mounted as close to the eye as the recoil of the rifle 
will permit. For the correct method of aim with Lyman 
sights, see the Small Bore Rifle Handbook which can be 
obtained for 15 cents from the Shooting Promotion De- 
partment of any of the large arms or ammunition compa- 
nies. In addition to the use of this rear sight on lever-action 
rifles, I think that the front sight should be very con- 
spicuous—a “‘semi-jack” or “jack”, with ivory or gold 
bead. I would prefer the ivory bead. The open rear sight 
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should be eliminated entirely, and its slot filled with a 
blank piece. 

For the benefit of the youngsters I should like to give 
some hints as to how to become familiar with and skilled 
in the use of the modern well-stocked and Lyman-sighted 
lever-action repeater. I presume you will do at least a 
little “dry-shooting” with your rifle in your bedroom, to 
become familiar with its operation, loading, and trigger- 
pull. Towards the end of your rapid-fire practice in your 
room, use “dummy” cartridges, as the feel of the lever 
throw is very different with and without cartridges. If 
you are not a reloader, Smith’s Custom Loads can easily 
throw together a dozen dummies for you. I also presume 
that you have had your rifle on the range and have it nicely 
sighted-in to strike the point of aim at 100 or 150 yards. 
Make your sighting agree with the grouping of the first 
four shots fired from a cold rifle. As a lever-action warms 
up in target shooting, it may shoot very differently from 
the way it did at first, and as a hunter you are interested 
only in where the first four or five shots from your cold 
rifle will strike. 

In the game woods you hear a “thump-thump” or a 
rustle of leaves or branches, and then you see the bobbing 
of the white flag that gives its name to our Virginia deer. 
Instantly “Old Trusty” flies to your shoulder and is in- 
stinctively cocked as it comes up. You quickly move the 
bead so it rests well into the forward part of the deer’s 
body, or if the deer is getting away fast, well into the 
center of the mass. (If you have time, remember that the 
heart of a four-footed animal is at the front part and 
bottom of the chest cavity.) 
well into the “brown” of the animal, you time your squeeze 
so as to have the rifle discharge then. 
correctly with the Lyman sight, you are never conscious 
that there is such a thing as a rear sight on the rifle. You 


As your front sight moves 


If you are aiming 


aim with the front sight only. 

Nine times out of ten, if you are not an amateur jerker 
and flincher, your deer either drops to the shot, staggers a 
few steps and goes down, or runs madly from 25 to 100 
yards, and then goes down. If it runs off in a wild race 
you never quite know if you have made a heart shot or a 
miss, so you flick the lever down and up, without thinking 
about it, and in the same way put in another shot. If 
you have practiced quick dry-shooting at home, the only 
difficult thing about this is getting your shots through 
the open places between trees and brush, and this is hard. 
No matter what rifle and cartridge you use, trees and brush 
may deflect or stop your bullet if they are large enough, 
and in thick woods the best of us have many failures due 
to this. 
then turns to a heavy-caliber cartridge, with which the 


The beginner whose bullet is “turned by a twig” 


chances are he cannot shoot half as quickly or as well as 
with the lighter cartridge that failed because it was not 
aimed and pulled at the deer. 

The big point I want to make is that if you have learned 
to use the lever-action right—and it does not take long to 
so learn it—you have done all the above instinctively with- 
out thinking about it. Your eyes and thoughts have been 
on the deer and on nothing else. It is upon this that 
successful deer shooting depends. And you learn this 
instinctive, subconscious handling much faster with a 
lever-action than with other types of rifles. 

I do not want to make it appear that deer shooting in a 
wooded country is too easy. Sometimes the shooting is 
very difficult. In fact I should say that the hunter will 
usually jump a whole lot of deer and see nothing but a 
flirt or two of a white tail, and never even be able to get 
his rifle to his shoulder before the buck is out of sight. In 
fact in these days of wise game laws, one must get a fair 


look at a deer to see if it has horns, before shooting. So 
don’t expect by any means to get the first, or even a good 
proportion of the deer, that you jump. The best of us 
get—and take—only the easy shots. 

After the World War, target shooting received a tre- 
mendous impulse, due largely to the efforts of the National 
Rifle Association. And in this magazine, devoted largely 
to N. R. A. interests, it is natural that the target-shooting 
influence has been paramount. Hence in recent years we 
have heard relatively little about lever-action rifles, because 
they are deer rifles and are not very suitable for target 
shooting, or indeed for varmint shooting where the target 
is also small. Lever-action rifles are not quite as accurate 
as some other types; not quite sure even for the “nine-ring” 
of the target. But they are absolutely sure for a deer’s 
heart at 100 or 150 yards, and that is what they were 
designed and made for. When the shooter does his part 
correctly, the average first-class high-power lever-action 
rifle groups its shots in about 3 inches at 100 yards, or 
7 inches at 200 yards, when sighted with a scope. With 
iron hunting sights these figures become about 4 and 9 
inches. 

The lever-action is a first-class 150-yard deer rifle; or, 
if the cartridge is heavy enough, a fine 200-yard moose 
and elk rifle. The most accurate lever-action rifles I have 
shot were the Winchester Model 1894’s in .32-40 caliber, 
using the low-pressure smokeless cartridge. Last summer 
I sighted-in one of these rifles for a friend, and bullet after 
bullet went into the same hole at 50 yards. Generally 
speaking, the heavier the cartridge used in a lever-action, 
the larger will be the average group. The relatively light 
.25-20 and .218 Bee cartridges shoot splendidly in lever- 
actions. 

Another reason why lever-actions are not successful long- 
range weapons is that their breech actions, as so far made, 
are not suitable for the pressures developed by modern long- 
range cartridges of flat trajectory. They are limited to 
cartridges giving a breech pressure of about 40,000 pounds 
or less, while the modern Jong-range cartridges run from 
48,000 to 54,000 pounds pressure, and would not be safe 
in any existing lever-action. It would be possible to de- 
velop a lever-action suitable for these heavier cartridges, 
but the demand would not justify the investment. This 
is the answer to the question so often put to us: “Why 
cannot they make a lever-action rifle for the .30-'06 
cartridge?” It was tried once, and the rifle was fairly 
successful until after the World War, when the pressures 
of .30-’06 cartridges were boosted from about 46,000 
pounds to about 52,000 pounds, when the rifle had to be 
discontinued. 

Our modern and improved lever-action rifles still retain 
the old and time-tgied Model 1886, 1894, and 1899 actions, 
only their makers now give them other names so as to 
conceal the dates of their origin. But to my mind the 
dates are no disgrace at all, but rather an indication of 
worthiness like the date on a bottle of old wine. If a 
breech action has survived for 50 years, and still sells to as 
discriminating a public as our riflemen, it is surely a good 
one. These rifles are now all made with half-magazines, 
and modern stocks with pistol grip, checkered steel butt- 
plate of flat type, and high comb. If the shooter is a 
rifleman he also has his rifle fitted with Lyman type sights, 
and a sling. The sling is not used in deer hunting in woods, 
but is well worth putting on for sighting-in the rifle, for 
long shots from hill to hill or across a lake, or when one 
is trembling from exertion or buck fever. With these 
new lever-actions we can now shoot according to the 
methods laid down in our best system of marksmanship. 


The older models with their crescent-shaped Kentucky 
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A WILD TURKEY SEASON 


By Henry E. Davis 


EING A CONFIRMED GUN CRANK, the announce- 
B ment by Winchester of the Model 70 aroused in me an 
immediate and consuming desire for a new turkey rifle. 
Despite its sloppy trigger pull, the Model 54 Hornet with 
Lyman 5A scope had been rendering faithful service in that 
capacity for some years, but its maker had now declared it 
to be obsolete; and of course no self-respecting turkey hunter 
could think of using an obsolete rifle against the craftiest 
creature that ever wore feathers. In addition, had not the 
experts found that the 5A with its small objective and 
narrow field was a complete flop as a hunting sight? So ran 
the specious reasons to justify the adding of another outfit 
to my already overcrowded gun cabinet, and being void of 
resistance where rifles are concerned, I soon resolved to get 
a Model 70 Hornet and to equip it with a scope for service 
in dark woods. Accordingly, I ordered the rifle, a block 
of French walnut from Bosley in England, and a new 4X 
Fecker small game scope with precision mounts. 

When the scope came, I sent it to John Unertl and had 
him fit to it a new 26 mm. objective and a post and lateral 
wire reticule. On the arrival of the rifle, I removed the 
stock, and out of the block of French walnut made a new 
one of Monte Carlo pattern with Howe concave cheek piece. 
As ultra accuracy was desired, work on the stock proceeded 
slowly and no pains were spared in the bedding of the barrel 
and action. After several months, the outfit was completed 
about October 1, 1937. I then took it to my bench rest 
and put it through the paces, and its performance exceeded 
all my expectations. Not only did it handle all loads with 
the same sight setting, but it showed gilt-edge accuracy 
with every different load fired, and there were several. With 
the 46 grain hollow point Super-X factory cartridge—my 
favorite for turkeys—it made a five shot group of three- 
fourths of an inch at 100 yards, four of the bullets cutting 
one hole. In the field its performance was equally satis- 
factory, as the first six shots fired accounted for five squirrels 
and a crow. So the dream rifle was now ready, and I im- 
patiently awaited the coming of the day before Thanks- 
giving, the opening of the season, when it could begin its 
career as a garnerer of wild turkeys. 

On the opening day, Tom, my hunting pal, and I went 
to a section of swamp we knew a flock was ranging, our 
hope being to locate their roosting -place that night. The 
area chosen consisted of a series of wide, heavily wooded 
ridges separated by rather narrow shallow sloughs. Between 
the ridges and the river lay a flat pond at least a mile long 
and several hundred yards wide. This pond was an ideal 
turkey roost, as it was thickly grown with tupelo and 
cypress trees, many of them heavily draped with long fes- 
toons of Spanish moss, and was partially filled with water. 
Fresh scratching of turkeys was abundant on the ridges, so 
when we separated we felt sure that one of us would surely 
hear the flock as they flew into the pond at nightfall. But 
not a wing beat did either of us hear, though we remained 
at our respective posts until the twilight was beginning to 
fade. We knew turkeys had been in that vicinity within 
the past twenty-four hours, but the problem was where had 
they gone. The chances for next morning with this flock 
were slim indeed, and Tom, who is not in robust health, 
decided not to go out; but with me this was the only 
opportunity, as none of the other scouts had located a flock, 


and besides I had not missed going out on Thanksgiving 
morning in ten years. 

So that morning, long before daylight, I drove the four 
miles from camp to the end of the road, and then struck 
out on foot to cover the mile and a half to the pond. I de- 
cided, however, to make for the head of the pond, which 
was about a half mile west of my stand of the previous day. 
Reaching my destination just before daybreak, I located a 
large sweet gum near the edge of a brake of switch canes 
overlooking the pond, and I backed up to this tree and com- 
pleted my blind by cutting canes, which are evergreen, and 
thrusting them into the ground so as to make a screen 
in front. Before I had an opportunity to call, and just 
before sunrise, a young gobbler across the pond and near 
the river bank let out about the loudest yelp I have ever 
heard, and before I could give him a soft, short answer, he 
repeated his wail. I then replied softly, and after some more 
wailing, | knew he was on the ground and coming across 
the pond by picking his way over the islands and through 
the small pools. I got into the sitting position, pushed off 
the safety of the Model 70 Hornet, and waited developments. 
In a few moments he putted in front of me, and when I 
pulled up the rifle and looked into the special Fecker scope, 
I made him out as he stood about fifty yards away in a shal- 
low pool among the cypress knees and directly under a large 
swinging log. The light was none too good, but the scope, 
thanks to its big objective, showed him up distinctly; and, 
with the tip of the post resting on the butt of his wing, I 
pressed the trigger. The 46 grain hollow point Super-X 
bullet knocked him flat, and after he went down it seemed 
as though he would thrash all the water out of the little 
pool in which he fell. This is the first turkey I ever killed 
standing in water. 

As I arose from my blind, another young gobbler that 
had been on an island some twenty yards beyond the first one 
took wing, but quickly dropped to the ground and ran oft 
without giving me a chance for a shot. 

Finding these two gobblers that morning explained what 
had happened to the flock the day before. They had been 
scattered by a poacher and had crossed the river, leaving 
these two stragglers on the bank on our side. 

The new rifle had drawn its first blood, and, charmed with 
its performance and elated with success, | counted that the 
season had opened most auspiciously and that this was but 
an earnest of what it had in store. Still feeling somewhat 
cocky, I carried the gobbler home, and there, apparently 
utterly overcome with vanity and swollen with pride, had 
the temerity to obligate myself to furnish my elder daughter 
on demand a wild turkey for a dinner party she was 


and, being a teeto- 





planning. Why a man in his senses 
taler, | know I was not drunk—should have made such a 
rash engagement I do not know, as bringing a wild turkey 
to bag at any fixed time, unless he has been baited, is one 
of the unattainables. But was not | a graduate turkey hun- 
ter, and did not I now possess the world’s best turkey rifle 
and scope? Why then should the rules of the game apply 
to a grizzled veteran so adequately gunned? However, | 
was due a jolt, and was not long in getting it. Pride fore- 
bodes a fall and a haughty spirit destruction just as surely 
today as it did in the days of the wise man who centuries 


ago expressed such to be his conclusions. 
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Well, here is how it happened to me. A business trip called me away on 
Friday following Thanksgiving, but when I returned that night there was 
an urgent message from Tom to meet him at the camp at five o’clock next 
morning, as he had accidentally come upon a drove of at least fifteen turkeys 
as he was driving through a swamp road at sunset that day. This was a new 
flock, and as he knew exactly where they were roosting, I envisioned a great 
time next morning. I had it! We reached the scene well before daylight 
and decided on our stands. Mine was in a thick ridge studded with giant 
pines flanking a wide flat slough beyond which lay another pine ridge into 
which a large number of turkeys had flown for the night. Taking ad- 
vantage of the semi-light, I gathered an armful of sweet myrtle bushes 
and out of them built a good blind, in which I settled and waited for the 
turkeys to begin calling. Shortly after clear daylight a young gobbler 
squealed on the ground across the slough in front of me. I answered, he re- 
plied, and soon I saw him sneaking across the slough to my left. The cypress 
knees through which he was passing were too thick for a shot, so I had to 
wait for him to reach the margin of the slough on my side, which was com- 
paratively open for a width of perhaps ten feet. When he came to this 
opening he stopped short, with his back to me and about seventy yards 
away. I took deliberate aim and let drive. Instead of a flopping, kick- 
ing wild turkey on the ground, I was amazed to see a black streak going 
up that slough with the speed of a whippet. A clean miss scored with that 
ideal rifle, and that, too, with a perfect hold! How could it be possible! 
Without attempting to solve the mystery I threw another cartridge in the 
chamber, and again faced the slough, as several turkeys were calling on its 
farther side. A yelp of two short notes brought forth numerous eager 
replies, and immediately a trio of young birds, two gobblers and a hen, 
trotted out of the ridge and stopped on the edge of the slough directly in 
front of me. They were about one hundred and twenty-five yards distant 
and, being in the open, presented perfect targets. I selected the nearest 
gobbler and, with a perfect aim on the butt of his wing, let him have it. 
Not a feather did I touch, and a rather startled gobbler hurtled into the air 
and was soon lost to view in the thick forest. In the commotion a little 
hen ran up to me and sailed into a huge oak, over which she capered from 
limb to limb with the agility of a cat squirrel; but we do not shoot hens, 
so I passed her up. Altogether, I called up seven or eight turkeys that 
morning, but all of the others came on the wing and lit in trees where they 
could not be seen, so no more opportunities for a shot were offered. Morti- 
fied, I hung the rifle on my shoulder and sought the car. Several turkeys 
left the pines as I was passing through the dense underbrush. One, un- 
fortunately for it, settled in the top of a tall pine some seventy yards from 
Tom, only to crumple as a high speed hollow point long rifle bullet from 
his Model 57 Winchester crashed through it. Tom’s stand was on the road 
not far from the car, so we were soon on our way home. Just to think, 
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here was Tom going out with a nice turkey taken with that little measly 
57, while I was returning with nothing to show but two empty shells rep- 
resenting two inglorious misses with the perfect rifle sighted with the per- 
fect telescope! Was I sick!—well, I should say, and then some. 

I was of course most anxious to check up the outfit to find if possible the 
explanation of these two mystifying misses. I found it all right. Nothing 
was wrong with the rifle, but it was the telescope that had played me false. 
The mounts were new, and when I examined it, the barrel of the scope was 
stuck at the bottom of the rear mount with the plunger on the left side 
pushed in as far as it could go. Shaking it freed the scope; but, if pushed 
down, the plunger failed to return the scope to the proper position. With 
the barrel of the scope so placed, the rifle was shooting like the cross-eyed 
man, not where it was looking, so the misses were no longer mysteries. 
Needless to say, I lost no time in lubricating that plunger until it no longer 
refused properly to function. 

This flock of turkeys were on the boundary of our property when Tom 
discovered them and did not regularly range on it. They disappeared 
after this contact, and although they paid us fleeting visits, as shown by the 
scratching in the leaves in this section, these visits were too short and in- 
frequent to allow any of us ever to come upon them again during the 
entire season. 

Out of the flock from which my Thanksgiving gobbler came several 
of the clan took a few birds, whereupon the remainder vanished from our 
property not to return until a few days before the season closed. As op- 
portunity offered, I hunted during the season every section of the great 
swamp of some twelve thousand acres that turkeys were supposed to range, 
but never a drove did I find, though once or twice sufficient scratching was 
located to indicate the presence of a fair sized flock. Practically all that I 
ever saw, however, were a few old gobblers that were too wise and wily to 
get themselves into a position to be shot. 

So the season was drawing to a close and I had killed only one turkey, 
ind had no prospects of killing another, as there appeared to be none to be 
killed. IT even went down to a noted turkey range in the lower part of the 
State, only to find that all the turkeys there were congregated in a bay that 
was so thick that a turkey could not be seen ten yards away. By the hard- 
est work, I managed to penetrate into the heart of this awful tangle of 
bamboo briers, palmettos, bays and magnolias, and found turkeys, too, but 
when they flushed right at me I did not even glimpse a bird. In such a 
place a rifle was out of the question, and even a shotgun was practically 
useless. 

Our season closes on March Ist, so | went on the day before into a section 
1 had not recently hunted. Parking my car at the end of the road, | 
traversed acres of ridges and sloughs vainly seeking a fresh turkey sign, but 
without success. Coming out on a very high narrow ridge thickly grown 
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with enormous pines, I was attracted by a thrush with a 
broken wing. As I followed the wounded songster, a move- 
ment on the slough just over the ridge caught my attention. 
There about forty yards away stood four splendid old gob- 
blers, erect and rangy, with long dangling beards, and gleam- 
ing like polished brass in the bright sunlight. The wind was 
high, and I had come up from behind a group of big pines 
and the wall of a high ridge so that they had had no oppor- 
tunity to know of my approach. For a moment they ap- 
peared confused, but it was only for a moment, for down 
went those little blue heads and away sped the four to the 
shelter of the inner swamp. I was both surprised and thrilled 
at such a sight, but finally remembered my rifle, shoved off 
the safety, and brought the rifle to my face. 
old fellow in the scope and had him fairly centered as he was 
going straight away, but he swerved just before the rifle 
cracked and so went on unharmed. I marked the direction 
they had taken and made an effort to roost them, but, 
though one clucked to me several times some distance off, I 
failed to hear them when they flew up for the night. 

It required such a long walk that I decided not to go back 
next morning after these gobblers, even though it was the 
last day of the season. However, the urge to go was too 
strong, and about one o’clock that day I announced an in- 
tention to have a final try at this band of patriarchs. About 
three o’clock I reached the spot where I had found them the 
day before, then dropped down the swamp a half mile, and 
finally headed into the swamp so as to come out below 
where I felt sure they had roosted the night before. After 
going a mile or more, I began to search for a fresh sign, and 
in so doing turned up the swamp and proceeded to criss- 
cross the ridges and sloughs. IJ finally waded across a shallow 
slough and turned up its edge, keeping a sharp lookout in 
front of me. Before I had gone fifty yards I saw four huge 
turkeys taking wing from my side of the slough at least four 
hundred yards away and head directly for the river, which 
was probably a mile distant. I knew at once I had spotted 
my four old gobblers of the preceding day, and these old 
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boys, remembering that meeting, were taking no chances 
on this occasion to let me come up on them. Cautiously fol- 
lowing their line of flight, I came to two large cane-brakes, 
separated by an open cypress pond five or six acres in area. 
The canes were rather thick and averaged six to eight feet in 
height, and J just knew those four wily old rascals had taken 
refuge in one of the brakes. So I eased around the lower end 
of the pond, slipped up its eastern side, which was nearest 
to the river, and, as it was rather cold, lay down in the sun 
at the foot of a large tree. After waiting fully an hour, I 
gave with a wing bone caller a coarse yelp of two notes, 
and in about five minutes repeated it. I then slipped the 
caller back into its case, put it in my pocket, and waited to 
hear what would happen. After the lapse of fully fifteen 
minutes, an old gobbler croaked in the western cane-brake 
across the pond, and a little to my right. I knew better than 
to answer an old gobbler in such situation, as the best plan 
always is to let him hunt you and be ready when he appears. 
The pond was sparsely wooded, but had a fair growth of 
dead weeds. Just in front of me and near the center of 
the pond lay an immense log with a top made up of several 
large limbs. When the gobbler called I got down flat and 
crawled as quickly as possible to the top of this log. A better 
blind could not have been devised. One of the limbs com- 
pletely concealed my body, while another afforded a perfect 
rest for the rifle. Not wishing completely to disown it, | 
had taken on this occasion the old Model 54 Hornet and the 
SA scope, and as soon as I got in position in the blind | 
eased the rifle up to its rest and with the scope slowly scanned 
my side of the western cane-brake. A movement near its 
upper end caught my eye and focusing the scope there, | 


saw the gobbler slip out of the canes and into the weeds in 
the pond. I eased off the safety, and continued to watch 
him through the scope as he sneaked along with all the cau- 
tion and cunning of a fox. About a hundred yards away 
he stopped, stretched to his full height and carefully sur- 
veyed his surroundings. The scope showed his head, neck 
and gleaming eyes, but his body was completely concealed 
by a large log on the ground some seventy yards from me. 
Finding nothing to arouse his suspicions, he dropped his 
head and again stole forward. Reaching the log, he jumped 
up on it and again stretched to his full height, and in so do- 
ing appeared to be fully five feet tall. As he stood there in 
the full sunshine his gorgeous bronze plumage fairly glinted, 
and he presented a picture never to be forgotten. But I had 
come to take home a turkey, and not merely to admire his 
regal bearing and royal dress. Running down his neck was a 
crease that terminated at the fork of the wishbone, and on 
this crease I aligned the vertical cross-hair with the cross 
itself at the lower terminus. The rifle roared, and the 46 
grain hollow point bullet knocked him clear off the log. In 
a moment he was up and away, with me in hot pursuit. The 
race, however, was short, as in less than thirty yards he col- 
lapsed, and when I reached him he had ceased to flutter. 
How he ran at all was something of a mystery as the bullet 
plowed straight through, turned down along the backbone, 
and came out at the top of the right hip joint, which it 
shattered. He was indeed a splendid specimen, weighing 
nearly nineteen pounds, and was of a contour and coloration, 
both as to legs and plumage, that indicated not a trace of 
hybrid blood. 

When I picked him up the sun was still over a half hour 
high, and there were three more like him in those cane- 
brakes, so why not stay and try for another? Well, why be 
a game hog? So I affixed my buckskin sling, slipped the 
gobbler over on my back, picked up my rifle, and took up 
the two-mile hike through the swamp to the car. As | 
swung along, it was with the feeling that, despite its dis- 
appointments, the season had closed as it had begun in a 
blaze of glory and had thus compensated for all else that 
had happened. 

It was also with the feeling that while my Model 70 out- 
fit was ideal, still the old Model 54 and its 5A scope were by 
no means outmoded. 

Incidentally, chastened and humble, I resolved never 
again to promise to provide a wild turkey for any stated 
occasion, even though the suppliant should be my own 
daughter. 


IMPORTANT 


Since publication in our January issue of Mr. Roper’s 
article “The Modern Range,” our attention has been called 
to the fact 
regulations recently put into effect, the type of equipment 


that under the new Federal Communications 
described by Mr. Roper is illegal, and should not be pur 
chased. We hope to give further information on this subject 
in our next issue. Mr. Roper’s article was written before 


the new regulations went into effect. 


Robert H. S$. Hughes reports an error in his article in 
our January issue as follows: On page 9, second column, in 
the 16th line from bottom the figure should be 60 per cent 


instead of 40 per cent. 


Here, again, let us remind our readers that the N. R. A. 
and THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN are now located at 1600 
Rhode Island Ave., in Washington. 


in 
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THIS TELESCOPE BUSINESS 


By C. Wray Haceman 


PTICAL GLASs is as different from ordinary glass as 
O the thoroughbred horse from a “plug”’ or as the steel 
from a fine watch spring from the steel of a nail. It is 
made to twist and bend light rays with a precision that can 
be measured only in wave lengths of light, and there are 
approximately fifty thousand waves to the inch. Glass 
must meet unbelievable standards of transparency and 
chemical stability, hardness, freedom from strain and bub- 
bles. It must remain homogeneous indefinitely, durable 
under weathering, and it must conform to fixed standards 
in its ability to refract and disperse light in its comple- 
mentary color rays. 

All of these qualities are obtained by mathematical for- 
mulae which take into consideration the raw materials in the 
“recipe,” the purity of these ingredients, the cooking tem- 
perature and the cooling time. An infinitesimal error in 
the density of one of the ingredients or a variation of but 
one or two degrees of temperature of the annealing of it may 
destroy the value of the entire batch of glass for its optical 
purpose. For example, the 200-inch mirror, which is be- 
ing constructed with the hope that it will focus to the 
eye light from stars millions of miles away, took months 
for its annealing, under controlled temperatures, in order 
to relieve all possibilities of strain during this annealing 
process. 

Whether it be to examine the detail of stars, or to ex- 
amine a group of bullet holes, extreme accuracy is required 
in high-quality optics in order to produce sharp, definite 
images. Where absolute definition is required to separate 


groups of shots, this quality is imperative. 


The Selection and Use of a Telescope 

In a telescope, high power, a brilliantly illuminated 
image and compactness are three elements which mutually 
oppose each other. The advantage of great magnification 
is often overrated, particularly in instruments designed to 
be used offhand. It is well to decide first on the minimum 
of power which will be satisfactory. A compromise can 
then be effected between the two remaining elements. 

The light-gathering capacity in two similar optical sys- 
tems depends upon the diameter of the exit pupil. This 
can readily be judged by pointing the instrument toward 
the sky and looking through it with the eye approximately 
10 or 12 inches from the eyepiece. The brilliantly illumi- 
nated disc seen in front of the eyepiece is called the exit 
pupil. All other conditions being equal, the brilliance of 
the image varies directly as the area of the disc. 

Because the area varies as the square of the diameter, a 
slight increase in diameter of exit pupil indicates great in- 
crease in brilliance of image. A large exit pupil cannot be 
had without increasing the size of the instrument or de- 
creasing the magnification. In instruments designed for 
use during the day, the exit pupil is generally from 0.18 
to 0.20 inch in diameter. For a night glass the diameter 
should be at least 0.25 inch. The lower-powered instru- 


ment usually offers an advantage of larger field of view, al- 


though optical construction can be had where relatively 
wide-angle field and high magnification are combined. 

The usefulness of a telescopic sight depends primarily 
on the quality of its definition. It is not a particularly 
difficult matter to determine which of two instruments has 
the better definition. The instrument should first be care- 
fully focused. In focusing an instrument, it is correct to 
focus the eyepiece first, provided of course that the tele- 
scope in question is equipped with an adjustable eyepiece. 
The telescope should be turned toward the sky and the eye- 
piece focused until the reticule stands out well defined and 
can be viewed without straining the eye. If this is the only 
adjustment the instrument has, the object being viewed 
through the scope should appear sharply focused and with- 
out parallax. However, the majority of telescope sights are 
equipped with two adjustments, one for individual focus 
as just described for eye correction, and the other for ob- 
jective or range focus, which usually is found in the move- 
ment of the objective lens. 

If means are provided for the focusing of the objective, 
the telescope should be turned toward the target and the 
object focused until there is no parallax. This adjustment 
can be tested by moving the eye from side to side behind the 
eyepiece. Focusing should be continued until the reticule 
and target appear quite stationary with respect to each 
other. During this process the focus of the eyepiece must 
not be disturbed. This is very important, as many novices 
have the idea that if the image is not quite clear, a slight 
adjustment of the eyepiece or ocular lens will improve this 
condition. After the parallax has been eliminated, which is 
simply focusing the object being viewed on the same plane 
as the eyepiece, which has previously been focused on the 
cross wires, the reticule and target will then stand well de- 
fined and will not move with a slight motion of the head. 

It will be noted that the focusing of the objective de- 
pends upon the distance of the target, but the focusing of 
the eyepiece, only on the eye of the observer. If several 
observers are using the same instrument successively upon a 
stationary target, different observers should alter only the 
eyepiece adjustment. The adjustment of the objective 
should be the same for all observers as long as the single 
target or only very distant targets are observed. 

Suitable test objects are usually easily found.  Tele- 
graph wires, the cross braces and lattice members of steel 
tank towers, flag poles or church steeples, weather vanes, 
etc., are all convenient. The definition in the center of the 
field should first be considered and the image should be 
very sharp and well defined. If the cross braces or struc- 
ture work of the supports for a tower tank are used both 
lines should be sharply defined in the structural braces. If 
one appears to be slightly hazy or out of focus, and the 
other definitely sharp in the opposite direction, this indi- 
cates astigmatism. Where this exists in the center of the 
field, it may be due to strained glass or to slightly spherical 
reflecting surfaces (instead of the plane surface) on one of 


the optical components. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN., FEB., 1939 


AMERICA'S Nun 


Wilbur W. Miller of Saginaw, Michigan, leads 
the nation’s riflemen in 1938 registered N.R.A. 
shoots. Yes, that rifle he’s holding is his 
Remington Model 37 Rangemaster! ANT RAW 





A PAPER FOR PEOPLE WHO SHOOT 


The tide of Model 37 victories rises higher every month. Newest 
and biggest honor won by a Model 37 shooter is Wilbur Miller’s 
top ranking in the small-bore field. Just watch it in 1939! 


3 : 


SHOOTS A MODEL 37 
4 and“PALMA KLEANBORE”’ 


J 


AMMUNITION 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—1938 was a 
®teat year for Palma Kleanbore shoot- 
ets. And from present indications, 1939 

ill be an even better year. More and 
More shooters are trying this fine smoke- 

88 match ammunition, and finding out 
Mat it’s good medicine. Get your dealer 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Wilbur W. 
(Snuffy) Miller of Saginaw, Michigan, 
heads the 1939 list of the nation’s lead- 
ing riflemen just released by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. Miller’s keen 
eyes, steady hands and amazing hold- 
ing ability have carried him through 
some of the most grueling small-bore 
events in the country. 

Shooting in the 1938 Michigan 
matches at Hickory Ridge range, he 
made almost a complete sweep of 
events listed by taking eight out of 
ten firsts, including three aggregates. 
In the Michigan Central League 
matches at Flint he won 4 out of 6 
listed events. In other events here, 
there and everywhere Miller’s unfail- 


ing ability carried him to the upper 
brackets of the score sheets when 
the smoke had cleared away. 
Miller, who uses a Remington 
Model 37 and Palma Kleanbore, 
says, “I have only one .22-caliber 
rifle and it is a Remington 37 (Dream 
Girl). I got it in the summer of 1937 
and used only Palma Kleanbore in 


the matches that year and in 1938.” 
* * * 


Congratulations to you, Wilbur 
Miller, on capturing the most coveted 
honor in small-bore rifle shooting. 
May your hands ever be steady and 
your eyes shine with the light of 
many future victories with your 
Model 37 and Palma Kleanbore. 
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After the definition in the center of the field has been 
tested, the outer portion must also be considered. This is 
a point where the majority of fine optical instruments 
definitely make their showing. Practically all of the less 
expensive telescopic sights have a very poor image quality 
at the edge of the field. This is due of course to spherical 
aberration or uncorrected surfaces, incorrect focal lengths, 
On the other hand, the 
image that is flat and well focused is generally found in 


etc., of the optical components. 


high-grade instruments, and it will be noted that the entire 
field will have the same correction of focus simultaneously. 
Astigmatism may be tested at the edge of the field, as well 
as at the center, by observing the cross line, but if the field 
is satisfactorily flat there will be no detrimental amount 
of astigmatism present. 

Objects in the field of view should not be surrounded by 
a color fringe. However, nearly all instruments show a 
slight color fringe when subjected to extreme contrast in 
color. But, in a good instrument, there should not be 
enough color to interfere with the appreciation of fine 
detail. To test distortion, a straight flag pole or a smoke 
stack or any convenient straight edge should be used. The 
telescope should be turned so that the object is near the edge 


of the field. 


dicates a presence of distortion. 


If the image being viewed is curved, it in- 


The target scope should have a relatively higher power 
than that of the general-purpose or hunting scope. Its 
magnification should range from 6 to 15 diameters so that, 
with a fine cross wire, extreme accuracy can be obtained. 
High power usually means somewhat smaller field of view, 
and where the field is extremely small, the use of any 
sighting scope is rather difficult in offhand shooting. How- 
ever, some scopes have a wide-angle field with high mag- 
nification. This optical setup requires the highest quality 
of optics, as the permissible maximum of lens diameter is 
generally used to obtain this increase of field, and conse- 
quently the optics must be of highest correction to the ex- 
treme edge. 

Practically all target scopes of higher quality and good 
design are equipped with what is commonly known as two- 
piece mounts, or mounts that permit the scope to move 
freely from its own inertia under recoil effected by the dis- 
charge. This permits the mounts to be made of a rela- 
tively light construction as the weight of the scope does not 
add to the strain on the mounts when the instrument is 
free to slide. 

Of course, this type of mounting requires that the scope 
be pulled back into the original firing position each time in 
order to get the correct eye distance. Thus the scope, its 
lenses, and mounting withstand the recoil from any of the 
larger or heavier types of cartridges. But it must be care- 
fully taken into consideration that the scope should not 
be anchored in any form when used on a heavy-recoil 
rifle, inasmuch as the principle of the absorption of 
the recoil is completely destroyed and the entire weight 
of the scope is thrust forward with the firing of the rifle. 
This imparts the entire strain on the mount and the 
clamping device. 

Mounts of the two-piece design are generally con- 
structed so as to have one of the mounts, usually the rear 
mount, with two adjustments, one for elevation and the 


other for azimuth, or windage. With the increase of ac- 


curacy in rifles and ammunition of today, these adjustments 
must be correspondingly accurate and it will be found that 
the majority of high-quality target scopes of today are 
equipped with adjustments employing relatively small 
changes and are usually in click form, representing 1% inch 
impact-movement per click at 100 yards. 

Scope bases, or hardened steel blocks, which are attached 
to the barrel of the gun by threaded screws are generally 
machined in some manner in order to permit the mounts to 
be securely held in one definite position. If a telescope 
sight is equipped with mounts employing the collar-and- 
bevel type for this fastening, it is advisable to check the 
bases, or blocks, and see whether the radius-cut found on 
the side of the blocks corresponds with the clamping screw 
found on the mount. This can readily be determined by 
removing the clamping screw and fitting it to the radius 
cut in the base block. If the angle in the hardened collar 
matches that of the base block, uniform tension will be had 
when the clamping action is exerted. If, however, the 
angle does not match, trouble may result in the breaking of 
the clamping device inasmuch as the strain is exerted on the 
extreme edge of the clamping screw rather than on the 
uniform area of the radius cut. If the clamping screw 
cannot be removed a touch of Prussian blue can be applied 
on the radius cut on the base block and the clamping de- 
vice then screwed in tightly so that contact will be made 
While, 


seemingly, this is a point of minor importance, really too 


and then carefully noted on the clamp screw itself. 


much cannot be said about the importance of correct fit of 
the clamping device components, especially on the large- 
caliber rifles, where the severity of strain is liable to be in- 


creased. 


The Care and Handling of a Telescope Sight 


With most of the high-grade telescopic sighting equip- 
ment of today a minimum amount of attention is required 
for maintaining a satisfactory condition. In regard to the 
optics themselves, high-quality instruments are practically 
moisture-and-dust proof, and therefore the need of dis- 
assembling the scope to clean internal parts is completely 
eliminated. 

The outer surfaces of the objective and ocular lenses can 
be wiped clean with a soft paper handkerchief or cleansing 
tissue without any harm to the highly polished surfaces of 
the lenses. It is advisable not to use any solvent that con- 
tains alcohol during this operation, as all achromatic lenses 
are cemented with a cement which will dissolve when alco- 
hol is applied. A very satisfactory cleaning compound will 
be found in the ordinary window-cleaner of liquid type, 
which is obtainable at any drug or department store. The 
majority of cleaners of this nature contain some ether 
which is highly evaporative and, if a small amount is ap- 
plied on the tissue, highly satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained, providing the optics are wiped thoroughly dry after 
application is made. 

The manufacturers of high-grade telescopic sighting 
equipment take infinite care in the assembly of their scopes 
to insure freedom from any foreign matter. Therefore, 
it is wise to be of a satisfied nature as far as the internal 
parts of the scope are concerned, unless you expect to re- 
turn the instrument to the factory for a complete over- 


hauling job. 


The Old Coach's Corner 


Names of Cartridges 


The beginner often has trouble telling the names of the 
various rifle cartridges, and what they mean. We had no 
trouble of this kind before 1912 because in those days Win- 
chester published an excellent and complete catalog in which 
every cartridge was illustrated and described, including the 
models of all rifles to which it was adapted. But today we 
have nothing of the sort to help us. 

In black powder days cartridge names were very simple, 
they being designated by three numbers, the first the diam- 
eter of the bullet in hundredths of an inch, second the num- 
ber of grains of black powder in the load, and third the 
weight of the bullet in grains. Thus we had .45-70-500, 
.38-55-255, .25-20-86, etc. When high power smokeless 
cartridges were first introduced the same manner of desig- 
nating them was used, and hence we have the famous .30- 
30-160, and the .30-40-220, the latter being the cartridge 
now known as the .30-40 Krag. But as smokeless powder 
was improved the loading companies began to use more or 
less powder than the charge indicated in this manner of 
designating cartridges, because different makes and lots of 
smokeless powder differed considerably in their power, and 
so this method of naming cartridges was stopped. Since 
then cartridge manufacturers have had no system of nomen- 
clature, except that the first number designates the diameter 
or approximate diameter of the bullet in hundredths or 
thousandths of an inch. With foreign cartridges the first 
number designates the diameter of the bullet in millimeters, 
as “7-mm.” 

When our Springfield rifle, Model 1903, was first adopted 
in the Army the cartridge adapted to it was called the “Ball 
Cartridge, Caliber .30, Model 1903.” In 1906 this cartridge 
was slightly changed, adapting it to a pointed bullet, and 
the new cartridge was officially called the “Ball Cartridge, 
Caliber .30, Model 1906,” and this was abbreviated into 
.30-'06.” Cartridge companies now load a great number 
of .30-'06 cartridges with bullets varying in weight from 
110 to 225 grains, all of which are suitable for use in any 
rifle chambered for the .30-’06 cartridge. Again in 1927 
the .30-’06 Government cartridge was changed, adapting 
it to a 172-grain boat-tail bullet, and this new Army car- 
tridge is known officially as the “Ball Cartridge, Caliber .30, 
M1.” 


made, known as “Ball” for target practice and ordinary 


Generally three types of this Army cartridge are 


military use, and “Tracer,” and “Armor Piercing.” 

We often hear people speak of the “.30-30 Army Rifle,” 
or the ‘.30-30 Springfield.” This is a mistake. The Army 
never used a The 
known as the .30-30-160, is a small high-power cartridge 


“30-30” cartridge. 30-30, formerly 
used in Winchester and other rifles and is intended for deer 
shooting. But like the Army cartridge there are a number 
of varieties of it loaded with bullets varying in weight from 
110 to 180 grains. 

When you see the letters “W. C. F.” after the caliber of 
a cartridge it means ‘Winchester Center Fire.” “H. P.” 
means “High Power.” The terms “Super-X,” ‘‘Super- 
Speed,” and “Hi-Speed” are high-pressure sales words used 
by Western, Winchester and Remington to designate car- 
tridges having a little higher velocity than usual. The term 
250-3000” is used to designate a Savage .25-caliber 
cartridge, the first cartridge to have a muzzle velocity 
as high as 3,000 f.-s. Often the name of the designer of 
a cartridge is coupled with it, such as .257 Roberts, or 
.22-3000 Lovell. 


Today you can get onto the names and characteristics of 
cartridges best by writing to Winchester for their. Hand- 
book of Shells and Cartridges, and to Remington for their 
Ammunition Catalog, which will be sent free if you enclose 
two postage stamps. 


Barrel Length and Weight 


Many of us think that a long barrel is more accurate than 
a shorter one. This is not strictly true, and the belief is a 
relic of Leather Stocking days. In fact, the reverst is often 
true, for a long barrel vibrates more than a short one while 
the bullet is passing up the bore, and no ammunition is so 
uniform that the bullet will always leave the bore at the 
same node of vibration. On the other hand, the longer the 
barrel the higher will be the velocity of a given cartridge 
This is because all the powder is 
not burned in the short barrel. The .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridge attains its greatest velocity in a barrel 18 to 22 inches 


up to a certain length. 


long, depending on the powder charge in the cartridge. The 
service .30-’06 cartridge gives a muzzle velocity of 2700 
feet per second in a 24-inch barrel, but only 2600 in a 20- 
inch barrel, and 2850 f.-s. in a 30-inch barrel, one inch in 
length being therefore equivalent to about 25 f.-s. in 
velocity. 

But the heavier the barrel of a rifle the more accurate it 
usually is, because it vibrates less and more uniformly and 
because it heats up slower and maintains a more even heat. 
You will notice that all the small-bore matches are won 
with heavy-barrel rifles, and that the heavy “Bull Guns” 
hold all the thousand-yard records. What makes for ac- 
curacy in a barrel is a chamber so well designed and cut 
that the bullet jumps from the shell into the bore with the 
minimum of deformation to itself, and a muzzle so perfect 
that gas escapes evenly all around the base of the bullet as 
it departs, and then, of course, and perhaps more important 
Ultimately, ac- 
curacy depends upon the uniformity of the bullet. 

Fuss and Fidget 

Many years ago I met a young cavalryman on the range. 
He had it all figured out that he ought to hit the bull’s-eye 
He lay down and fired a shot at 500 yards, 
Alas, he 
Down he went again, and again he jumped 
Then he 
added fussing to his fidgeting, and finally he got as mad as 
a hornet. 


still, uniform and perfect ammunition. 


every shot. 
and then jumped up to see the white disc appear. 
got a red flag! 


up as soon as he fired, with the same results. 


In twenty shots he got a “two” and a “three”— 
score § out of 100. He was a horrible example of what not 
to do on the firing line. 

To get a good score you have to be cool, collected, quiet, 
phlegmatic. Do nothing that would excite you and run up 
your heart beats and, above all, do everything uniformly. 
If you vary your firing position, the position of your elbows 
on the ground, or the tension on your gunsling, you can 
expect your shots to vary on the target. 

Your old-timer tries to arrive at the range at least ten 
minutes before the time scheduled for him to fire. He sits 
down behind the firing point, figures out the elevation and 
windage he will use for his first shot, sets his sights accord- 
ingly, and then checks the setting. He focuses his spotting 
scope, makes his preliminary entries in his score book, and 
if he is to fire on Target No. 23 he places a big 23 some- 
where on the page of the score book so he won’t fail to fire 
on his own target. Then he does absolutely nothing until 
it is his turn to fire and he is called to the firing point. 
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Strolling up slowly, all he has to do is to select the best spots 
in the sod for his elbows, where they won’t slip, and at the 
proper spacing from these spots he sets up his spotting scope 
so when he lies down he won’t have to move or stretch to 
see through it. He is particularly careful that his scope is 
trained on his own target, checking it again. He then 
places his sling on his arm, lies down, aims at the target to 
see that his whole position is right, and then he relaxes 
absolutely, lowers his head onto his arms, and awaits the 
signal “Commence Firing.” He moves deliberately but never 
unnecessarily, never allowing himself to get hurried or ex- 
cited, but he always does manage to shoot fast enough so 
that the limit of time allowed for his score never worries 
him. Above all he tries to do everything uniformly, the 
same for every shot—elbows in the same holes, same tension 
on sling, and he always aims the same. 

Beware of the man who acts thus on the firing line: he will 
always be found among the winners. Emulate him, and for 
the love of Mike, don’t fuss and fidget. And this goes just 
as much for your home practice as when you are shooting 
ina match. 


RIFLE RANGE YARNS 


One of the few deep-shaft silver miners who in 1889 got 
out with some cash saved, built a fine house for his family 
—who always deplored the fact that, from force of habit, 
he called it a shaft-house—and spent his Sundays on the 
rifle range. Maynard rifles were outdated and could be 
bought for a song. Remember the old Maynard—two-part 
affair, into the rear end of which you hooked a barrel? Any 
old barrel would do, as all were interchangeable. John col- 
lected Maynards. He had a half-dozen actions, fourteen 
barrels, and enough sights, moulds, and tools to sink a cat- 
boat. Every shooting day he tried one or another of these 
outfits. If, on arrival at the range, one heard John swear- 
ing in some Indian-Mexican dialect rich in expletives, he 
knew at once what was wrong; John had brought a barrel 
of .40 caliber and .32-40 cartridges, or something like that. 
The only times he ever had equipment he could shoot was 
when he brought two or three barrels, one of which hap- 
pened to match his ammunition. 

And there was Samuel Frye, one of the great rest shots 
at Walnut Hill range. Toward evening, when the word 
was passed that the last barge (Bostonese for stage) was 
waiting to take the members to the train, Mr. Frye would 
begin to fill his arms and pockets with rifles, rods, loose 
bullets, shells. Some one always trailed him, picking up 
the things he spilled. Always carried his equipment like 
that, never in a bag or box. But could he shoot!—Perry 
D. Frazer. 


HOME GUNSMITHING 


(Continued from page 7) 


This system works equally well on old stocks that have 
been badly neglected until they are quite rough. In this 
case, sand down and whisker the stock until it is smooth, 
and then apply the mixture as directed, and the result will be 
as good as on a new stock. Old stocks often have a lot of 
dirt ground into the pores of the wood, and very often this 
dirt contains a good deal of machine or gun oil, which 
usually results in a soft finish. If this is the case, scrub the 
stock well with gasoline of the high-test variety with no 
coloring matter in it, then scrub it hard with Gold Dust 
cleanser in warm water, using a brush such as a hand or nail 
brush. Rinse the stock thoroughly in clear warm water, 
dry rapidly and whisker by the usual method, and the wood 
will be like new. This washing with Gold Dust cleanser is 


to be recommended after using varnish remover and gasoline 
to clean all varnish residue from a stock that is to be oiled 
—or even revarnished if you prefer that type of finish. 
And, by the way, the new bakelite-base varnishes are very 
much superior to other types for finishing stocks. These 
varnishes set dust-free in about twenty minutes, and are 
hard the following day; and they are proof against acids, 
alcohol, water, etc. 

Practically all of our big-game shooting is done in the off- 
hand position, yet most of our hunting rifles are very poorly 
stocked for offhand shooting, especially the lever-action 
types. Our later bolt-action arms have been improved in 
this respect, and the new models of lever-action and auto- 
loading rifles are beginning to fall in line—notably the 99-T 
Savage, the Model 71 Winchester, and the new Model § 
Remington Autoloader. 

The buttstocks of these rifles of lever type have been fair, 
but are improved by raising the combs and adding pistol 
grips; but their worst offense has been in the thinness of 
their forearms. These forearms have been so thin that they 
give very poor control of the rifle in moments of quick 
action. Their depth has been good enough, but their thin- 
ness allows too much canting of the rifle. Pick up a good 
target rifle, throw it to your shoulder quickly, and sight over 
the barrel, noting how level it lies in your hand and how 
steady it holds. A good example of this is the latest Model 
19 Savage .22 target rifle. That forearm was made for off- 
hand shooting. 

These earlier lever-action and foreign-made bolt-action 
rifles with their thin forearms can be made to hold just as 
steady as the modern target rifle by building up the fore- 
arms and shaping them correctly. The sides should be cut 
down flat with a plane or cabinet rasp, or both. Then pieces 
of walnut of sufficient thickness can be glued on to increase 
the thickness to two inches or more. Be careful in clamp- 
ing a forearm in making these glued joints, lest you crack it. 
It is safer to cut several small blocks to insert inside the 
forearm to act as braces. In gluing these side pieces on, a 
piece of hard wood an inch or more in thickness can be laid 
along each side, and the forearm then clamped in a vise. 
The purpose of the hard-wood pieces is to distribute the 
pressure of the vise the full length of the forearm. 
use several C clamps instead of a vise, the hard-wood side 
pieces can be dispensed with. Three or four of the C 
clamps will be required. 

The lever-action, tubular-magazine rifles have steel fore- 
arm tips, and the Savage Model 99 has a steel piece at the 
rear end of the forearm, so of course the pieces glued to the 
sides of the forearm will extend just to these steel ends. A 


If you 


cut of any shape you desire may be made to finish off the 
ends of these side pieces in order to bring them down to 
meet the steel ends. The usual type of cut made is a con- 
cave, starting back 1% to %4-inch from the end—the 
thicker you have left the forearm, the farther back the cut 
should be started. 

Try several rifles with different types of thick forearms, 
to see which type holds the steadiest for you, and then shape 
the side pieces of your forearm accordingly. Be careful of 
the round type, as it is easy to cant a rifle with this type of 
forearm, even though it seems to hold well. The best type 
to use, if you are troubled with canting, is one with a flat 
bottom and rounded lower edges, and sides sloping in toward 
the barrel, bottom to top, so that the forearm is a little 
wider at the bottom than elsewhere. The Stevens No. 417 
Walnut Hill rifle has a very steady-holding forearm, al- 
though the shape is too extreme for beauty. The Savage 
Model 19 is better looking, and seems to hold just as well. 


LEVER-ACTION RIFLES 


(Continued from page 24) 


buttplates of the vintage of 1730, were suitable only for 
shooting in the standing position at objects on the same 
level as the shooter. And the old open sights, because of 
the tendency to overshoot with them, and the influence 
that light has on their alignment, were not very satisfactory 
on deer beyond about 75 yards. 

The modern lever-action rifles which I personally con- 
sider the most desirable and effective are the following: 

The Winchester Model 65 in .25-20 or .218 Bee calibers 
—for small game and varmints up to about 125 yards, for 
quick, handy shooting, and particularly to carry on horse- 
back. This rifle is light, quick, and handy. 

The Winchester Model 64 Deer Rifle in .30-30 or .32 
Special calibers, or the Savage Model 99-RS rifle in .303 
or .250-3000 calibers. Suitable for deer and other animals 
of this size, but not for larger animals, and for shots up to 
about 150 or 175 yards—possibly 200 yards in the .250- 
3000 Savage, which is usually the most accurate of the lot. 
Despite the recent tirade against the .30-30, I consider that 
cartridge ample in power for deer. I am not unmindful 
of the record of the .30-30 in the backwoods (not in the 
magazines), and I have shot about 20 deer with it in the 
days when its muzzle velocity was only 1960 f.-s. I had 
but two failures with it—one a miss at a deer about 200 
or 225 yards down a steep mountainside, and the other at 
a Big Horn at such an ungodly range that I should not 
have fired. 

For heavier game such as elk, moose, and large bear, and 
also for deer, I think the best lever-actions are the Win- 
chester Model 71 in .348 caliber using the 200-grain bullet, 
and the Savage Model 99-RS in .300 Savage caliber using 
the 180-grain bullet. 

For the Models 64 and 65 I think the rear sight should 
be the Lyman No. 103 tang sight; for the Savage Model 
99 the Lyman No. 30% tang sight with which it is 
regularly equipped, and for the Model 71, the Lyman No. 
§6 receiver sight, the recoil of this latter rifle being a little 
too severe, and the breech block a little too long, for a 
tang sight. These rear sights should always be used with 
the largest Lyman aperture, and without the cup disc. 

Lastly, I consider the modern American lever-action 
rifle, of proper caliber and properly sighted, as decidedly 
the paramount rifle for American big-game in fairly 
heavily timbered country, and for the hunter who has at 
least fairly good eyesight. 

(To be Concluded) 


THIS TELESCOPE BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 32) 


By their continual demand for better and more efficient 
equipment, small-bore riflemen have caused a great de- 
velopment program by manufacturers within the last few 
years. Telescope sights have shown the greatest improve- 
ment of any shooting accessories, and the most recent de- 
velopment in the target line is the development of large- 
objective scopes which gather sufficient light for spotting 
bullet holes at target-shooting distances. It has been very 
difficult for the manufacturer to produce a telescope sight 
having high resolution and still keep the instrument from 
being bulky in appearance and extremely heavy, inasmuch 


as the large objective diameter is an essential point in high 
resolution. Although the majority of target rifles today 
are of a rather heavy-barreled type, the installation of a 
scope unbalances the combination when the telescope sight 
is extremely heavy on the forward end. There is also the 
point, in outdoor shooting, of wind resistance, and to over- 
come this, symmetry in design of the tubes must be care- 
fully taken into consideration. 

With the high quality of optics being produced in this 
country today and the super-accurate method by which 
these optics are being installed and tested in sighting equip- 
ment, little is left to be desired, even for the most skilled 
shooter. In fact, telescopic sighting equipment of today 
will bring out the last degree of efficiency in both rifle 


and ammunition. 


NON-ADJUSTABLE MOUNTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


The title cut shows the Mershon Springfield described 
above, with a Lyman Alaskan scope in the Mershon Feather- 
weight side-bracket mount. Other examples of American 
light-weight low-priced mounts for internally adjustable 
hunting scopes are the Albree Monomount and Twinmounts 
and the new Weaver Type B mount, both shown below. 








Weaver B Mount on M-99 Savage 


These two are made only for 34-inch (19-mm.) scope tubes, 
and at present the Mershon mount is made only for 7-inch 
(22-mm.) scopes. 

The short base length of the Albree Twinmount intro- 
duces considerable overhang, which we have overcome by 
using the Twinmount in back and an additional Monomount 
at the front end of the 333 Weaver scope. This arrange- 
ment is quite satisfactory. The Weaver Type B mount is 
well adapted for the Savage lever-action rifle as shown, be- 
cause both bases are attached to the receiver. These Type B 
mounts and the present Albree mounts are compact, low in 
outline, and neat in finish, and they will not detract from 
the appearance of the finest rifle. 
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GUN INSURANCE 


Only in recent years has any serious thought 
been given to the subject of “all risk” insurance 
to protect hunters and target shooters against 
the loss or theft of firearms and accessories or 
their breakage while in transit. As a result of 
this limited experience minimum rates for insur- 
ance have been fairly high—usually $5.00 per 
year. 

The National Rifle Association has made ar- 
rangements with The American Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey, whereby a master 
policy is issued to the Association, under which 
our members are permitted to participate in a 
broad form of coverage at a very reasonable rate 
of premium. 

The protection afforded by the master policy 
and certificates issued to our members, grants 
floater coverage on guns, telescope sights, spotting 
scopes, binoculars, sight micrometers, shooting 
kits, and all similar accessories. This form 
grants coverage against loss or damage by fire, 
flood, theft, damage in transportation (either 
public carrier or while privately transported), 
and all other accidental loss or damage except 
as noted below, anywhere in the Continental 
limits of the United States or Canada. The 
policy does not cover loss or damage (a) while 
the property is rented or leased to others; (b) 
infidelity of persons with whom the property 
may be entrusted; (c) damage sustained due to 
any process or while being actually worked upon 
or resulting therefrom; (d) 
and scratching; (e) mechanical de- 
rangement or breakdown unless caused by fire, 
lightning, thieves or risks of transportation; 
(f) war, rebellion, confiscation by order of any 
Government or Public Authority or illegal 
transportation. These are the normal excep- 
tions which apply to all policies of this type. 

Once again the N. R. A. has been able to be 
of service to the shooters of America by making 
this arrangement entirely for the benefit of its 
members. 

Detailed information may be had from the 
American Insurance Company, 15 Washington 
Street, Newark, New Jersey, or any of its 
branches. The Company will be pleased to 
quote you a minimum premium 
promptly upon receipt of your inquiries. 
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TARGET-SHOOTING IN PORTO 
RICO 


American shooters who may have been scared 
off by our digest of the Porto Rican pistol-permit 
laws in the November issue of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN will be interested in learning of the 
creation of a post of Insular Target-Shooting 
Director, by an act (Number 59) of the Porto 
Rican Legislature, dated May 7, 1937. 

In the person of the Target-Shooting Director 
is vested the authority to grant target-shooting 
licenses to any applicant who shall comply with 
the regulations stipulated by the act: that the 
applicant be a citizen of the United States; that 
he present a letter from a municipal or district 
court judge or chief of police setting him forth 
as “of* high moral principles, of blameless con- 
duct, and respectful of the law”; that he has 
never been convicted of a felony; finally, that a 
one dollar internal revenue stamp be affixed to 
the application. Licenses are issued for one year 
and are renewable on presentation of an affidavit 
setting forth that the applicant has not been con- 
victed of a felony during the year. Each re- 
newal application must bear a one dollar revenue 
stamp. 

Holders of target-shooting permits may carry 
“the usual target-shooting arms” to or from 
ranges, but are not authorized to carry a hand- 
gun in any way other than unloaded and wrapped 
or in a box or case, except when actually en- 
gaged in target-shooting. The permit also grants 
the privilege of buying, selling and trading tar- 


rust, explosion, 


get arms (handguns) with others similarly li- 
censed. The privileges it grants are distinct 
from the regulations governing the use of pistols 
by persons legitimately concerned with self- 
defense or any persons specified on the license 
regulations previously published. 

Further offices of the Target-Shooting Director 
include the organization of a shooting program 
for the island, the conduct of matches of all 
classes, and keeping records of island competition 
from year to year. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting, Feb. 3 and 4, 
is the center of interest this month 
at national headquarters. The invi- 
tation is again extended all who are 
interested in the work of the national 
association to attend the discussions 
which will be led by outstanding 
leaders in the game. The highlight 
of the two-day session will, of course, 
be the annual dinner Friday evening 
when official Washington will be well 
represented by Congressmen and 
military leaders, along with the NRA 
Directors, board members and mem- 
bers and guests of the association. 
The meetings open Friday morning 
at 10 o'clock. Reservations for the 
dinner should be placed with the sec- 
retary as early as possible. Plan to 
attend this gala occasion. 


DON’T FORGET 


That by the time this issue of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN reaches you, the 
address of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation will have changed from 816 
Barr Building to 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
With a lot more room all around for 
the many phases of the Association’s 
activities, we'll be in a better posi- 
tion than ever before to serve the 
needs of our members. Mail sent to 
us at the Barr Building will, of 
course, reach us, but may be held up 
for a time because it will have to be 
rerouted. 





PROGRESS REPORT ON FIREARMS 
LEGISLATION 


Since the Federal Congress convened on Jan- 
uary 3 most of its time has been spent on pre- 
liminary organization. Nearly two 
bills were introduced during the first week, of 
which only one affects the user of firearms in any 
respect. 

S. 189, introduced by 
January 4 at the request of retiring Attorney- 
General Cummings, provides that firearms and 


thousand 


Senator Ashurst on 


ammunition found in possession of a person con- 
victed of a felony at the time of his arrest shall 
be confiscated and disposed of in accordance 
with the order of the court. 

This bill is a logical control of the misuse of 
firearms and should be adopted with little if 
any discussion. It has also been introduced in 
the House by Mr. Texas as H. R. 
1989. 

S. J. Res. 21, introduced by Senator Nye 
on January 4, is in the nature of a supplement 
to the existing Neutrality Act. It would pro- 
hibit the exportation of arms and ammunition 
from this country except to American nations 
engaged in war against non-American nations. 

This resolution is of interest to sportsmen 
only in its application to persons carrying sport- 
ing arms into foreign countries. It would affect 
visitors to Canada or Mexico who are now per- 
mitted to bring hunting rifles into those coun- 
tries with a minimum of red tape. 


Sumners of 


TIMED FIRE 
with Bill Shadel 


Herewith some figures on N. R. A.’s 1938 
record. Herb Goebel, head of the junior and 
senior club division calls our attention to 
of the barometers of 1938 efforts—the Decem- 
ber final tabulations of which we 
2,175 senior clubs as compared to the 2,037 of 
37: 666 junior clubs over the previous 527 
total: summer camps—450 in °37 and 485 in 
38. Another encouraging item is the number 
of instructors commissioned—224 having quali- 
fied to go out on their own and preach the 
gospel. This number will be assisted by 
other group of 105 who rate assistant commis- 
sions, equally qualified to instruct but limited 
by age of 19 or under. And training courses in 
the number of 636 were sent out; one third of 
them already completed and a possible corps of 
400 instructors studying. That’s a fine picture 
And we hear promises 
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of the game’s progress. 
of more equally interesting facts at the annual 
mecting. 

We wish we had more facts available on the 
work of the many Vigilante groups throughout 
We just learned that one of their 
members, George W. Gillie of the Allen County 
Bank Vigilantes, a branch of the Indiana Bank 
Group, was honored at a‘banquet prior to his 
leaving for Washington to be sworn in as one 
of the Indiana Representatives. Here’s a 
who understands the work of the N. R. A. 
We're glad to see this 


the country. 


man 
and 
its gun-loving friends. 
experienced law enforcement agent taking his 
place in Congress, and we join his former asso- 
ciates of the Allen County Vigilantes in offer- 
ing our congratulations. 
Thirty-two possible scores in one match 

that’s the word coming from the postal com- 
petition division. 198 entries in the any sights, 
§0 ft. prone match, match number one on the 
gallery season program. They tell us, nine are 
still firing with Francis Lewis, Springfield, Ohio, 
reported 200 bulls; Carl Frarey, Canandaigua, 
N. Y. and G. E. Widger of Ione, Washington 
both 150 to date. Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. went out with 220 bulls, so we can’t 
yet congratulate the winner. The 
sights, 75 ft. prone match, closed up with four 
possibles—Hugh Kelly of Etna, Pa., managing 
to hold to a string of 319 bulls for first place 
over S. Grooms of Grove City, Ohio, who went 
116th bull. The fire, 50 ft. 
pistol match went to C. L. Pearsen of Cape 
May, N. J. with a of 376. J. H. Chap- 
man, of Philadelphia was second with a 366. 


Ernest Heuer of 
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Collegiate riflemen are again pointing toward 
the national intercollegiate matches the last of 
March. In the East, the Naval Academy reports 
a newly improved range with the old darkened 
giving to complete lighting 
George Washington, Maryland and 
Georgetown carry on a league schedule for Feb- 
ruary and March, and an intercollegiate invita- 
tional tournament New York teams, held 
January 21 at the 69th Regiment Armory keeps 
the boys in trim. 


firing points way 


throughout. 


for 


Alice Bull of Seattle, Washington, a familiar 
name to postal match competitors and to Camp 
Perry followers, has now gone into competition 
with the big game hunters, so we learn from 
pictures sent us from British Columbia. Our 
informer tells us that the big 600 lb. grizzly 
charged Mrs. Bull and her doctor-husband from 
some brush, not over ten feet away. They fired 
simultaneously, the bullets striking in the neck 
and breaking the vertebrae. ‘It was more ex- 
citing than a 1,000 yard string of V-5’s at Camp 
Perry,” says Mrs. Bull. 
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—so they tell us: 


RANDLE TO SIXTEENTH 


Siks: 

Recently R. C. Pope called me on the tele- 
phone and seemed to be very much perturbed 
over the fact that my name did not show in the 
first hundred of the National Small Bore Rank- 
ing. Pope is a very methodical cuss and all year 
has kept a very close check on our scores in 
registered tournaments. According to his records 
we were neck-and-neck when we went to Perry, 
but his figures seem to show that I gained a bit 
on him there. I made the Oklahoma matches 
after that. Pope seemed to be under the impres- 
sion that I would lead him in the ranking, so 
naturally, you can guess how much surprised 
he was that my name did not show at all. 


Dallas, Texas. THURMAN RANDLE. 


@ Maybe Roosevelt is right! The machine age 
seems to have gotten us down. Either that cal- 
culating machine we were boasting about did 
us in, or the human element erred. Anyway, 
Pope called the shot. Instead of finishing as 
114th of the nation’s small-bore marksmen, 
Thurman Randle is, when his scores are prop- 
erly added, 16th. His point rating goes up from 
-6973 to a correct figure of .8500. For which 
indignity, we apologize-—ED. 


MANN’S “BULLET’S FLIGHT” 


Siks: 

Just a suggestion: Why don’t you have ar- 
ticles on the experiments of men like Doctor 
Mann? 


Galesburg, Illinois Jack W. Hanon. 


Sirs: 

Can you give me any information on the life 
of Doctor Mann? I have referred to “Who's 
Who’, etc., but so far have found nothing. 
Pasadena, California ReGinaLp HawkINs. 


@ Franklin W. Mann was the greatest firearm 
experimenter that ever lived. It might almost 
be said that by him alone was originated our 


Upper: Dr. Mann, assisted by his daughter, 
carrying on an experiment. 


Lower: The Homestead Range. Both photos 
taken about 1909. 


modern science of rifle shooting. With little on 
which to build other than the previous knowl- 
edge of a handful of rifle makers, Perry, Warner 
and two or three others of the mid-19th century, 
Mann brought rifle shooting out of the dark, 
formulated rules, discovered the whys and hows 
of the rifle’s then mysterious performance. To 
Mann and his associates, Harry Pope, A. O. 
Niedner and E. A. Leopold, we owe much of 
our present knowledge, many of our methods of 
ballistic research. 

Mann was born in 1856, began at twelve to 
seek what he called the “X-error” of the rifle. 
With the exception of a few years when he ac- 
quired A. B., B. S. and M. D. degrees at Cornell, 
and two years as a practicing doctor, Mann spent 
a lifetime and a fortune in his quest of the 
elusive factor that made it impossible for him to 
place all of his bullets in one hole. A fortunate 
invention gave him the financial independence 
he needed to carry on his work and until bis 
death in 1916, the Mann home at Concord, 
Massachusetts, was the scene of tireless trial, 
endless endeavor to eliminate the “X-error”. 
Mann built a 200-yard covered range, installed 
chronographs, pressure guns, bench- and machine- 
rests, spent an immense amount on special rifles, 
barrels, and equipment. His “Homestead Range” 
became the Mecca of America’s riflemen, gave 
inspiration to countless younger rifle enthusiasts, 
among them Townsend Whelan, N. H. Roberts. 

Ironically, Mann’s greatest discoveries will per- 
haps never be known. His first book, “The 
Bullet’s Flight”, published in 1909, contained the 
results of experiments from 1868, when the 12- 
year-old learned the mysteries of an ancestral 
muzzle-loader, to 1908. It was a period of pre- 
liminary investigation, when Mann was elimi- 
nating formerly accepted errors rather than going 
ahead in his investigation. A second volume, in 
which were the results of his final experiments, 
was nearly finished at the time of his death, 
accidentally destroyed some time later. What 
that manuscript contained, we can only guess. 
It is known that the Doctor had claimed in a 
letter written about 1914 to have attained 4,000- 
f.s. velocities, how, no one has discovered. That 
many of his developments antedated our own by 
two decades we can be sure. Only two men have 
any considerable knowledge of these last experi- 
ments of Mann: Harry M. Pope and A. O. Nied- 
ner. Even they can say little of what Mann had 
saved for the book that was to have added so 
much to our meager knowledge of the science of 
ballistics and burning powder.—ED. 


ODE TO THE EDITOR 


Sirs: 


Consistency, thou art a jewel! Why, oh why, 
must we read in the R1FLEMAN one month that 
Outdoorsman Caspar Whatsisname has decided 
that the .22 Superpower is the only deer car- 
tridge in the world worthy a second’s considera- 
tion, and then next month comes someone else 
who does an about face and refutes Whatsis- 
name’s scholarly findings to the tune of the .722 
Extra Special Magnum, or some other fool crea- 
tion of his own marvelous(y) invention. If 
these so-called experts could ever get together on 
things to the point of common agreement on a 
single subject . but no, that probably would 
be that none of them were any good. 


Chicago, Illinois. E. K. Wuirtsecr. 


“OLD MAN ALIBI” 


Sirs: 


In view of the alibi controversy, the attached 
photo may be of interest to readers of Tut 
RiFLtEMAN. It shows the final ceremonies at 
the interment of “Old Man Alibi’ as held on the 
range of the Port Washington (N. Y.) Rifle 
and Revolver Club. This organization has the 
rather quaint idea that any gun worth using 


should perform infallibly when the trigger is 
squeezed, and failure to do so is not to be con- 
doned. In formal meeting the club passed a 
regulation disallowing all future alibis, for any 
reason whatever. Strangely enough, since this 
action was taken, no misfires have been observed 
in the club’s shooting. We have no explanation 
for this. 


Last resting place 


The customary three volleys were fired dry, 
in a series of clicks, as being most fitting under 
the circumstances. This photo, incidentally, was 
taken by Mr. Maurice Kellerman, member of 
the Port Washington Club and occasional con- 
tributor to the columns of THE RIFLEMAN. 
New York, N. Y. 


WitiiaM E. Peterson. 


AMATEUR CLASS 


Sirs: 


I have been wanting to stick my oar in the 
puddle, (or muddle?) for some time, and I 
have a lot of friends who agree with me. 

We have agreed that there should be a class 
of shooters, somewhere between the Tyro and 
Expert classes, so that the Tyro who is lucky 
enough to win a tenth place medal in the Tyro 
class, would not be thrown to the “Wolves”, as 
we call the Experts or Top-notchers. There are 
probably quite a few of us who have won some 
sort of an award in the Tyro class, and who 
are now out among the Old Wolves of the 
shooting game, where we may never get good 
enough to even come close to a place medal, 
because most of us haven’t the time, money, or 
opportunity to practice enough and to take in 
enough registered matches to improve ourselves 
to the point that we can compete with the 
Cream of the Crop. 

Maybe we could have an Amateur class, con- 
sisting of those who have never competed for 
cash prizes in registered events, or those who 
have never won anything higher than maybe a 
Sth, 6th or 7th place in the Expert class in 
registered competition. I am glad that the 
“Rifleman” has a column now where shooters 
can express their opinions, whether right or 
wrong, so what do you say? 


Princeton, Illinois Don ACKERSON. 
© Contrary to reader Ackerson’s belief, should 
he win a tenth place medal in the Tyro class, 
he would not “be thrown to the Wolves”. The 
Tyro-Expert rating requires that a shooter win 
a team or individual medal in an open match, in 
other words, when competing against Expert 
shooters, before he himself becomes one o} that 
group. [See American Rifleman, November, page 
42, “Am I a Tyro?”] . Regardless of how many 
awards a man may take in Tyro events, he 
remains a Tyro until placing in an open match. 
Nearly all major matches are now separated 
into three classes of competition (Expert, Tyro 
and Junior) with distinct awards to each group. 
The introduction of still another classification 
would needlessly complicate the Statistical 
Officer’s job, not serve any real purpose to the 


shooter himself.—ED. 
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1938 Pistol Rankings 


Last month THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN an- 
nounced the national ranking of the small 
bore riflemen. These small bore shooters, with 
61 registered tournaments already fired, were 
content to end the season with the last tourna- 
ment Oct. 22-23 in Okmulgee, Oklahoma. But 
not so the hand gun experts, the pistol shoot- 
ing faternity, which have also been aiming to- 
ward a national ranking of their members. 
Marking an enthusiasm for registered tourna- 
ments which apparently knows no season, the 
pistol clan held up until a month later the 
compilation of averages for a record-breaking, 
tradition-shattering year, which opened on the 
East coast with the Miami Flamingo and the 
Tampa Mid-Winters of Florida and worked 
itself out in the last few days of the promiseful 
year on the West coast; the San Francisco 
Traffic Police match and the Los Angeles 
Southern California Pistol League affair ringing 
down the curtain on December 18. 

When registered pistol tournaments came into 
vogue in the NRA program, small bore rifle 
tournaments were already well under way, the 
ratio of the first year being about thirty rifle 
to two pistol matches. That this ratio has been 
radically altered is seen in the fifty pistol 
matches on the 1938 calendar which decided 
the clans’ leading averages. 

The first ranking of pistol shooters appeared 
last year. We herewith give you the second 
edition, 1938 model. Recognized outstanding 
marksmen, every man’s son of them, the list 
this year is definitely a Who’s Who for the 
pistol world. 


-45  CALIBE 


Name 


. STARK, Walter R. 

. SPAVOR, Paul 

. ENGBRECHT, Jacob J. 
WILSON, Melvon O. 
HINDS, Capt. S. R., Infantry 
REEVES, Harry W. 
WARD, Clarence E. 

. HEMMING, Alfred W. 
. ASKINS, Charles, Jr. 

. STUBITS, Frank 

11. JONES, Emmett E. 

12. JENSEN, Jens B. 

13. BUCHANAN, John D. 

14. HERRON, James R. 

15. O'CONNOR, Francis M. 
16. CARR, Thomas M. 

17. WHEELER, Mark E. 
18. WALSH, Walter R. 

19. YANICK, Oliver 

20. SCHNEEMAN, Robert E. 


- 
SOMNAM EWN 


Starting with the .45’s because they make 
more noise anyway, we find the chief gripster 
to be Walter R. Stark, Los Angeles Police of- 
ficer. Stark, competing in six tournaments in 
addition to Camp Perry, had a season’s average 
of 273.69 which is below teammate Engbrecht’s 
high of 274.32 for last year but just about five 
points better than Stark’s own °37 average. A 
five-point boost on an average which gave him 
eighth place last year, should rightfully put 
him up there. Stark was evidently specializing 
on the big guns, or perhaps we shouldn’t men- 
tion it, but he was only 48th in the .22 classi- 
fications and 78th in the .38. Paul Spavor, St. 
Louis Police officer, the runner-up, also showed 
up best in this class, while he was picking off 
a fifth place among the .22 specialists and a 
21st place among the .38’s. 

Detroit’s Al Hemming, winner of Camp 
Perry’s All-Caliber Championship (the Wil- 
liams’ Trophy) and therefore rightful claimant 
to the national championship title, again heads 
the center fire class, holding to a 283.36 average 
which looks a fraction of a point better than 
his all-high average of last year. Hemming’s 
record with the .22 is almost equally convincing 
but only good for third place in this class. 
He further proved his right to all-caliber pref- 
erence by his eighth place in the .45 class. 

While it is difficult to pick the outstanding 
individual in the rankings, if you pass Hemming 
by, there seem only two other alternatives, 
Emmett Jones of Los Angeles and Charles Askins 
of El Paso, Texas. Jones gathered a second place 
to Hemming in the .38 class; placed second 


R RANKING 

Address Average 
Los Angeles Police 273.6923 
St. Louis Police 272.875 
Los Angeles Police 272.6667 
U. S. Coast Guard 272.00 
Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 271.5417 
Detroit Police 271.5385 
Los Angeles Police 271.3076 
Detroit Police 271.1 
El Paso, Texas 270.8 
St. Louis Police 270.7777 
Los Angeles Police 270.6154 
U. S. Cavalry 270.2727 
Los Angeles, California 269.8333 


Schenectady, New York 
Kansas City, Missouri, Police 
Los Angeles Police 268.7693 
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CENTER-FIRE RANKING 





1. HEMMING, Alfred W. 
2. JONES, Emmett E 
3. ASKINS, Charles, Jr. 
4. WALSH, Walter R. 
5. SHIVELL, A. S. 
6. REEVES, Harry W. 
7. DENSFORD, Lt. Charles 
8. WARD, Clarence E. 
9. CHAPMAN, Percy M. 
10. YOUNG, Lee J. 
11. PRICE, Guthrie R. 
12. LALONDE, Maurice W. 
13. ENGBRECHT, Jacob J. 
14. TONEY, William T., Jr. 
15. JENSEN, Jens B. 
16. FORD, Lester W. 
17. JONES, T. E. 
18. WILSON, Melvon O 
19. HURLEY, Carlos 
20. WALSH, M 

.22 CALIBE 
1. ASKINS, Charles, Jr. 
2. JONES, Emmett E 
3. HEMMING, Alfred W. 
4. PRICE. Guthrie R. 
5. SPAVOR, Paul 
6. CHAPMAN, Percy M 
7. ROGERS, Melton R 
8. REEVES. Harry W 
9. WHEELER, Mark E. 
10. McINTYRE, Jack L. 
11. STARKEY. Basil L. 
12. BRACKEN, Raymond C. 
13. MICHAEL, Fred 
14. DONLAN, J. P. 


15. WILSON, Melvon O. 

16. BUCHANAN, John D 

17. WILZEWSKI, Richard V. 
18. JENSEN, Jens B. 

19. BAKUTIS, Walter S. 

20. ENGBRECHT, Jacob J. 


Los Angeles Police 268.5 

Arlington, Virginia 268.111 
St. Louis Police 268.1 

U. S. Marine Corps 267.125 
Detroit Police 283.3626 
Los Angeles Police 282.2404 
El Paso, Texas 281.9567 
Arlington, Virginia 281.9073 
Los Angeles, California 281.5714 
Detroit Police 281.5262 
Air Corps, Kelly Field 280.4590 
Los Angeles Police 280.4286 
U. S. Customs Border Patrol 280.3418 
Los Angeles Police 279.5333 
Monrovia, California 278.9444 


Detroit Police 278.8583 


Los Angeles Police 278.7584 
J. S. Immigration Border Patrol 277.7914 
U. S. Cavalry 277.6154 
Sacramento, California 277.5834 
Pennsylvania Motor Police 277.4857 
U. S. Coast Guard 277.3627 
Michigan State Police 277.3 
New York City Police 276.9429 
R RANKING 

El Paso, Texas 285.75 
Los Angeles Police 285.702 
Detroit Police 285.0645 
Monrovia, California 284.5667 
St. Louis Police 284.1428 
U. S. Customs Border Patrol 284.0587 
U. S. Customs Border Patrol 283.9411 
Detroit Police 283.8214 
Los Angeles Police 283.6167 
San Diego, California 283.5555 
Los Angeles Police 283.5318 
Columbus, Ohio 283.0953 
Marwood, California 283.0667 


Los Angeles Police 283.0555 
U. S. Coast Guard 282.9 


Los Angeles, California 282.6667 
Air Corps, Barksdale Field 282.65 
U. S. Cavalry 282.4667 
U. S. Coast Guard 282.2 
Los Angeles Police 282.1708 


above Hemming in the .22 class and followed 
three places below for eleventh place in the 
.45 rankings. Askins, Charles, Jr., a familiar 
first-place name on Camp Perry or other tour- 
nament bulletins, came through with the high- 
est .22 caliber average, a 285.75 comparing 
to within fractions of Major Wm. P. Richards’ 
leading 1937 average. Askins also marked up 
a sweet .38 caliber average for third place, and 
at the same time worked out a ninth place in 
the .45 rankings. Hemming’s total averages for 
all calibers all year give him an advantage of 
a mere point over Jones and Askins. None- 
theless, in the company of such hot shots as 
listed below, with fractions in some cases sep- 
arating first and fourth places, a point is a 
hard-earned advantage, and concededly an advan- 
tage it is. 

The NRA ranking awards again go to twelve 
places down each list. Congratulations to the 
winners and to the others on the ranking lists, 
better luck this year. The special Pistol Shoot- 
ing Review will again be sent to all those eli- 
gible for the rankings: those who have com- 
pleted the national match course five times 
(four times with the .45). This Review, con- 
taining the high scores for all courses of fire, 
listed separately as to police, regular service or 
civilian as well as national records for all di- 
visions; complete ranking results and Camp 
Perry bulletins, will be ready about the middle 
of this month. To those not receiving this 
complimentary bulletin, it is available at NRA 
offices for the price of twenty-five cents. 


W.F.S. 


GUNS VS. BANDITS 


Colonel Colt’s appraisal of the revolver as the 
great equalizer was borne out recently in Boston, 
when 70 year old William J. Kennedy shot it out 
with three gunmen attempting to rob his grocery 
store. The armed trio entered Kennedy's store 
and announced, “This is a holdup.” 
the gunmen started toward the cash register, 
Kennedy suddenly whipped a gun from his 
pocket, and with the remark, “That’s what you 
think,” opened fire. Result: one bandit fatally 
wounded; no holdup. 


As one of 


* ~ ia 


Chicago’s annual roll of hoodlums slain in the 
commission of crimes honors three private citi- 
zens whose bravery and quick thinking resulted 
in the deaths of an equal number of burglars 
or assailants. Stanley Slovik, bartender, after 
having been robbed by two men, followed 
them out of the tavern in which the robbery 
occurred, killed one of the pair. Hoyt Enox, 
22 year old Negro, was slain when he attempted 
to rob Luther Harper. Edgar Cary found Bur- 
dette Hancock tampering with a washing ma- 
chine coin box in his basement, shot him when 
he resisted arrest. The total list includes twelve 
criminals and hoodlums slain by civilians or 
private watchmen. 


An attempt by two young bandits to hold up 
Richard Henry’s general store in Chestnut 
Level, Pennsylvania, broke up the village prayer 
meeting and brought out a militant citizenry, 
armed with everything from shotguns to clubs 
and pitchforks. The pair entered the store with 
drawn pistols. Disregarding the threats of the 
trio, Mr. Henry grasped his own pistol, shot 
one of the bandits. The other escaped both the 
rain of lead from Henry’s pistol and the posse 
of villagers. When the posse returned they 
found Mr. Henry standing guard over the 
wounded man. 


Dr. Robert Lee Bradfield, druggist of Vienna, 
Virginia, was responsible for the capture of two 
men accused of kidnapping a Washington taxi- 
driver as well as attempting to rob his drug 
store. The Doctor shot one of the men in the 
leg in a rough-and-tumble with the burglars, 
which enabled police to nab the pair. 
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Comin g Events 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO INDOOR 
TOURNAMENT 


Dates for the University of Chicago Indoor 
tournament, to be held again in the huge field 
house which provides one of the finest Dewar 
courses in the country, have been set for March 
31-April 2. This tournament, now in its fourth 
year, has become one of the midwest’s greatest 
small bore rifle attractions with the 300 com- 
petitors of last year representing the registered 
tournament experts from New York to Minne- 
sota and Iowa. These matches are unique in 
their offering of the north’s finest competition 
in a setting of outdoor registered tournament 
conditions; a commercial row and ample ac- 
commodations for shooters and spectators alike. 

N. R. A. registered again this year, they will 
afford those shooters who are unable to make 
the long trek to Florida, their first opportunity 
to shoot for the 1939 record book. 


NATIONAL MID-WINTER SMALL 
BORE MATCHES 


With registration increasing so rapidly at 
most shoots, in recent years there has been con- 
siderable grumbling about the time “wasted” 
between relays. Of course some of the older 
shooters like to sit around and listen to their 
arteries harden, but the younger “hot shots” 
want to keep drilling ’em in. 

Obviously it is impossible to keep expanding 
every range indefinitely so as to provide the 
ideal arrangement of putting all shooters on 
the line at one time—or even in two relays. 
Fortunately there are still wide expanses of un- 
developed land in Florida (notwithstanding the 
claims of real estate promoters) where firing 
lines can be extended at little expense and at 
no danger. One of these spots is the fine range 
developed by the alert Florida State Rifle Asso- 
ciation at St. Petersburg where the ninth annual 
“National Mid-Winter” will be held on March 
14th to 18th, inclusive. 

The majority of matches at St. Pete can be 
fired in one relay and as a consequence as many 
as six to eight events can be fired easily, still 
leaving ample time for a leisurely lunch and 
hours of daylight for sightseeing and relaxation 
in the afternoon and evening. 

As usual the program will be made up of the 
customary iron-sight and any-sight events at 
all ranges up to and including 200 yards, with 
plenty of specialty “‘skill-and-fun” events for 
which the Mid-Winter is justly famous. As a 
special inducement to come early and stay late, 
the local officials have offered to open the range 
for practice two full weeks in advance of the 
regular matches. Could there be any finer “‘set- 
up” for a real vacation in the South? 

Write to T. F. (Mike) Bridgland, 225 4th St., 
N., St. Petersburg, Fla., for a copy of the pro- 
gram and complete information about living 
accommodations, costs, etc. 


ATLANTA METROPOLITAN SMALL 
BORE MATCHES 


Registered this year for the first time, the 
small bore tournament sponsored by the Chatta- 
hoochee Rifle and Pistol Club is expected to 
draw many of the competitors who will make 
their final stop the National Mid-Winter shoot 
at St. Pete. The Atlanta meet is scheduled for 
March 4th and Sth, with the Florida tourna- 
ment following on the 8th to 12th. The chances 
of a real spring shooting vacation extending 
over nearly two weeks should be a real induce- 
ment to anyone able to sneak away from the 
office for that period. 

The program lists seven individual events, 
plus an aggregate for the “Chattahoochee Small 
Bore Rifle Championship.” Those matches fired 
Saturday, the 4th, will not figure in the aggre- 
gate, so that competitors unable to make the 
Saturday events may still get in on the feature 
matches. The match program lists a generous 
distribution of medals and trophies, with the 


added incentive of a 50 per cent cash return to 
first four places in each match. 

If you want to know more about the shoot, 
write C. L. Jackson, 67 Luckie Street, N. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. He'll send a program and 


answer any other questions you may ask. 


FLORIDA PISTOL TOURNAMENTS 


Those two pistol shoots at Tampa and Miami 
in March offer about as complete a shooting 
vacation as anyone could wish. If you are one 
of the handgun nuts and can get away those 
first weeks in March, why not try to make 
them both? Miami leads off, from the 7th to 
llth, and then there are two days for the trip 
up to Tampa for the Mid-Winters, which begin 
on the 14th and run through the 18th. And 
remember that Tampa has enlarged that fine 
range of theirs so that it will now take care 
of nearly twice as many shooters in each relay 
as it did last year. As a matter of fact, the 
schedule is planned to be such that there ought 
to be plenty of time for sightseeing around the 
two Florida cities without infringing on the 
time you will need to compete in all of the 
events of both programs. 


CONNECTICUT 

February 5: .22 Caliber Rifle Match sponsored 
by the Connecticut State Rifle & Revolver Associa- 
tion, Inc. For programs write J. Russell Lent, Mid- 
dlefield, Conn. 

February 11: John S. Sofley Memorial Match 
sponsored by the Connecticut State Rifle & Revolver 
Association, Inc. For programs write J. Russell Lent. 
Middlefield, Conn. 

March 3-4-5: 11th Annual Gallery Championship 


Match at New Haven, Connecticut. Sponsored by 


the Connecticut State Rifle & Revolver Association, 
Inc. For programs write J. Russell Lent, Middlefield, 
Connecticut 

March 19: .22 Caliber Rifle Match sponsored by 
the Connecticut State Rifle & Revolver Association, 
Inc. For programs write J. Russell Lent, Middlefield 
Conn. 

April 2: Fifty Foot Match sponsored by the 
Connecticut State Rifle & Revolver Association, Inc 
For programs write J. Russell Lent, Middlefield, 
Connecticut. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

February 22: Second Annual District of Co- 
lumbia Rifle Championship Match to be held in 
Washington, D. C. Sponsored by Marine Corps 
Headquarters Rifle Club. For programs write Arthur 
G. Hamilton, Room 3321 Navy Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

FLORIDA 


*March 7-11: Flamingo Pistol Tournament to be 
held in Coral Gables, Florida. Sponsored by Florida 
East Coast Pistol League. For programs write A. T. 
Kelley, Jr., Box 43, Coral Gables, Florida. 

*March 8-12: National Mid-Winter Small Bore 
Rifle Tournament to be held in St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida. Sponsored by Florida State Rifle Association. 
For programs write T. F. Bridgland, 225 4th Street, 
North, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

*March 14-18: National Mid-Winter Pistol 
Tournament to be held on the Tampa Police Pistol 
Range in Tampa, Florida. For programs write C. A. 
Brown, Box 253, Tampa, Florida. 


GEORGIA 


*March 4-5: Atlanta Metropolitan Small Bore 
Rifle Tournament to be held in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Sponsored by the Chattahoochee Rifle and Pistol 
Club. For programs write C. L. Jackson, 67 Luckie 
Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


ILLINOIS 


February 26-March 5: Sixth Annual Rifle and 
Pistol Tournament to be held at the Navy Pier in 
Chicago. Sponsored by the Boat and Sports Show. 
For programs write F. E. Morgan, 2320 W. 110th 
St., Chicago, Illinois 

*Mareh 31-April 1-2: University of Chicago In- 
door Dewar Match. Sponsored by the University of 


Chicago. For programs write Russell Wiles, Jr., 
University of Chicago Athletic Department, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

April 7-8: Morgan Park Military Academy Inter- 
scholastic Tournament to be held in Chicago, Illinois 
Sponsored by the Morgan Park Military Academy. 
For programs write Major Dennis C. Pillsbury 
Morgan Park Military Academy, Chicago, Illinois. 


MISSOURI 


February 26: 5th Annual S. W. Missouri Gallery 
Rifle and Revolver Tournament to be held in 
Monett, Missouri. Sponsored by the Monett Rifle 
& Revolver Club. For programs write P. Josserand, 
713 4th St., Monett, Missouri. 

March 10-11; Midwest “Indoor Camp Perry’ at 
Boonville, Missouri. Sponsored by the Kemper Mili- 
tary School. For programs write Major B. R. Groff, 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri. 


NEW JERSEY 
February 10-11: Amateur Rod & Gun Club In- 
door Team and Individual Tournament to be held 
at 447 Kearny Avenue, Kearny, New Jersey. For 
programs write R. B. Champlin, 18 Belle Terre Road, 
West Orange, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 


February 19: 18th Annual Metropolitan Cham- 
pionship to be held in Brooklyn, N. Y. Sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Rifle League. For programs 
write Edward Smelter, 3 Agate Avenue, Ossining, 
New York. 

*April 15-16: 4th Annual Niagara Frontier In- 
door Pistol and Revolver Matches to be held in 
Buffalo, New York. Sponsored by the Buffalo Re- 
volver and Rifle Club. For programs write Wallace 
A. Beattie, 829 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 


OHLO 


February 24-25-26: 14th Annual Mid-West Small 
Rore Tournament to be held at Fort Hayes, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Sponsored by the Ohio State Rifle 
and Pistol Association. For programs write Miles 
E. Goll, 119 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

*March 5: Sth Annual Goodrich Open Pistol 
Tournament at Akron, Ohio. Sponsored by the 
Summit County Pistol League. For programs write 
J. C. Kelsey, 133 Highpoint Avenue, Akron, Ohio 

March 19; Ohio State Gallery Pistol Tournament 
to be held at Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. Spon- 
sored by the Ohio State Rifle and Pistol Association. 
For programs write Miles E. Goll, 119 Forest Ave- 
nue, Dayton, Ohio. 

April 15-16: Ohio State Rifle Team Matches to 
be held at Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. Sponsored 
by the Ohio State Rifle and Pistol Association. For 
programs write Miles E. Goll, 119 Forest Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

TEXAS 

February 19: Mid-Winter High Power Rifle Cham- 
pionship to be held in Laredo, Texas. Sponsored by 
the Laredo Rifle & Pistol Club. For programs write 
W. B. Hopkins, Box 174, Laredo, Texas. 

February 25: First South Texas Indoor Pistol 
Tournament to be held in Houston, Texas. Sponsored 
by Bayou Rifles, Inc., For programs write C. C. 
Auld, 600 Milby Street, Houston, Texas. 


VERMONT 
March 18-19: Second Annual Open Pistol Tourna- 
ment to be held at Northfield, Vermont. Sponsored 
by the Vermont Rifle and Pistol Association. For 
programs write D. R. Donahue, 34 St. Paul Street, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


WISCONSIN 


February 5: 8th Annual Land O'Lakes Gallery 
Tournament at Ladysmith, Wisconsin. Sponsored by 
the Ladysmith Rifle Club. For programs write A. L 
Dahlstrom, Ladysmith, Wisconsin 

February 12: Fifty Foot Gallery Rifle Tourna- 
ment to be held at the Armory in Viroqua, Wisconsin 
Sponsored by the Viroqua-Westby Rifle Club, Inc 
For programs write M. N. Daffinrud, Viroqua, Wis- 
consin. 

March 12; 7th Annual Nemadji Small Bore Tour- 
nament to be held in Superior, Wisconsin. Sponsored 
by the Nemadji Rifle Club. For programs write A. G. 


Vrooman, 1611 Hammond Avenue, Superior, Wis- 39 


consin. 
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Tournament Reviews 


NEW MEXICO—Season Review. New 
Mexican shooters gathered at Santa Fe on No- 
vember 27 and finished the 1938 shooting sea- 
son with the firing of the Santa Fe Pistol Tour- 
nament, the first pistol shoot to be conducted in 
New Mexico. It was so successful that we plan 
to make it an annual affair. However, in 1939 
we hope to have the tournament earlier in the 
year so that the weather will be warmer, as we 
feel some shooters may have stayed away fear- 
ing bad weather. 

The first match fired was the New Mexico 
Rifle and Pistol Association’s “Pioneer Pistol 
Match” (.38 caliber, or larger, over the National 
Match Course) which was an individual and 
four-man team affair combined. It was (indi- 
vidually) won by John E. Stephenson of Santa 
Fe and by the Santa Fe Rifle Club team with 
the New Mexico State Police, Albuquerque and 
Las Vegas, following. 

The second match was an individual event 
over the National Match Course with .22 caliber 
pistols, won by L. D. Parker of Roswell. The 
third match, 20 shots rapid fire with .38 caliber 
or larger pistols, was won by John E. Stephen- 
son. The fourth, 20 shots rapid fire with .22 
caliber pistols, went to L. D. Parker. A 20-shot 
timed fire match, with .38 caliber or larger 
pistols, was taken by Parker. Match No. 6, 20 
shots timed fire with .22 caliber pistols, was won 
by John E. Stephenson. Match seven was an 
aggregate of all matches fired. First place went 
to L. D. Parker, second to John E. Stephenson, 
and third to Jack Nichols of the New Mexico 
State Police. 

New Mexico’s 1938 season was its best to date. 
Our program of shooting was the fullest and 
most diversified yet attempted and our matches 
had better attendance than any year previously. 
A brief review of our 1938 shooting activities 
follows: 

New Mexico Gallery Rifle Championship 
Match: Combined individual and team match. 
Individual championship won by Glenn McCoy 
of Carlsbad, and team championship won by 
Roswell Rifle Club. 

Coronado Cup Match: 10 shots standing and 
10 shots rapid-fire sitting at 200 yards, and 20 
shots at 600 yards. High individual was Ed 
Harrington of Alamogordo; high team Duke City 
Rifle Association of Albuquerque. 

New Mexico Dewar Match: Dewar course with 
.22 caliber rifles. High individual was J. M. H. 
Cullender of Roswell; high team Roswell Rifle 
Club. 

New Mexico State Championship Rifle Match 
(Combined with Camp Perry Tryouts): Na- 
tional Match Rifle Course was .30 caliber rifles. 
High individual C. R. Hiatt of Albuquerque; 
high team the Duke City Rifle Association of 
Albuquerque. 

New Mexico Small-bore Rifle and Pistol 
Tournament: High individual over Dewar 
Course with iron sights Paul Wright of Silver 
City. High team over Dewar Course with iron 
sights Clovis Rifle Club. High individual over 
Dewar Course with any sights Frank Foster of 
Clovis. The small-bore pistol match was with 
.22 caliber pistols over the National Match 
Course. High individual was John E. Stephenson 
of Santa Fe; high team Santa Fe Rifle Club. 

Pioneer Pistol Match: Listed above as part 
of Santa Fe Pistol Tournament. 

In addition to awards made in each match, 
the New Mexico Rifle and Pistol Association 
presented awards to the five individuals having 
high aggregate scores in all matches conducted 
by the Association in 1938, which went to the 
following men: 


First—John E. Stephenson, Santa Fe 
Second—C. R. Hiatt, Albuquerque 
Third—L. D. Wilson, Santa Fe 
Fourth—R. E. Cook, Santa Fe 
Fifth—Burton L. Smith, Santa Fe. 


Taking it all in all, 1938 was a good year 
for New Mexico shooters, and we are already 
making plans to have a bigger and better season 
in 1939.—L. D. Wison. 


HAWAII—Rifle and Pistol Matches. 
The Second Annual Hawaii Territorial Rifle and 
Pistol Matches sponsored by the Hawaii Terri- 
torial Rifle Association were held in Honolulu 
during November and proved to be, by far, the 
most popular matches of any ever held in the 
Territory and overshadowed all similar affairs 
sponsored by other organizations in the past. 
The small-bore events were scheduled for Nov- 
ember 19 and 20, and the pistol and .30 caliber 
matches for November 26 and 27. Owing to 
the popularity and unprecedented turnout of 
small-bore shooters, one of the small-bore events 
scheduled for Sunday, November 20, was post- 
poned to the following Saturday and preceded 
the pistol matches being held the same day. 

Small-bore shooting has definitely come into 
its own in Hawaii and rightly so, for there is 
hardly a day in the year when weather conditions 
are so adverse that outdoor shooting is out of 
the question. Even then, rain is the only factor 
to consider. Temperature is always the same in 
Hawaii. Out of a total of 113 registered com- 
petitors in the Annual Matches, seventy-one 
competed in part or all of the small-bore events, 
there being seven matches falling under this 
heading. No new records were broken but inas- 
much as the small-bore game is in its infancy in 
Hawaii the general results were much better than 
they were the year previous and more than en- 
couraging. Only metallic sights were permitted. 

Ralph W. Miller, veteran of many matches, 
was in his usual top form and took the majority 
of the trophies and prizes, not only in the small- 
bore but in the pistol and .30 caliber matches as 
well. Earl J. Stephenson took the small-bore 
championship with Sgt. Wm. Troy a close 
runner-up, being outdistanced by only 3 points. 

The lead-off day, Saturday, November 19, at 
the Punchbowl range, saw the 50 Meter and 
100 Yard events start with a full list of com- 
petitors in each. The 50 Meter match was won 
by Miller with a 388 and Sgt. E. Campbell of 
the 27th Infantry took the 100 Yard match 
with a 395-15X, which was good shooting in 
any man’s language, considering the choppy wind 
with which he had to contend. The following 
day, Sunday, November 20, started off with the 
Individual Dewar which was also won by Miller 
with a 393-16X. The 5-Man Team Dewar fol- 
lowed with a dark horse, the recently organized 
Chinese Gun Club, taking the honors with a 
1933, three points above the favored 27th In- 
fantry team’s 1930. There were so many teams 
entered in this match that it was necessary to 
postpone the 2-Man Team event to the following 
Saturday. 

The weather a week later was practically the 
same except that the wind had really become 
something to worry about and the winning team 
-—Miller again, and August Perry, came through 
with a 770-25X to cop first honors. This con- 
cluded the small-bore events but even before the 
second relay had warmed up the pistol experts 
were making themselves heard on the adjoining 
range. Only two pistol matches were scheduled, 
a 5-Man Team match and the Individual, both 
over the National Match Course with .45 caliber 
automatics. 

In the 5-Man Team event the Honolulu Police, 
favored as the possible winners, lost out with 
their 1235 to the Oahu Rifle and Pistol Club 
with 15 points up for a 1250. In the Individual 
match, Capt. Richard Mayo, of the 13th Field 
Artillery, came through for a 269, with the old 
standby, Dale Frazier, falling two points lower. 
It is interesting to note that the 10th place man 
with his 261 was § points up on last year’s 
winner, Dale Frazier, with a 256. Shooting must 
be picking up! 

Sunday, November 27, saw the big-bore boys 
in action at the Naval Rifle Range, near Ft. 
Weaver. In the 5-Man Team match, over the 
National Match Course, the Oahu Rifle and 
Ristol Club came through with the winning 
points, a 1351 total, nosing out the 298th In- 
fantry. Hawaii National Guard, with a 1335 and 
the 27th Infantry with a 1319. In the Indi- 
vidual match—Miller again with 277 to take 
the winning medal, and Dale Frazier a close 
runner-up with 275. 

The Individual .30 caliber event concluded 
the Annual Matches for 1938 and definitely 


proved that Hawaii has become shooting con- 
scious. Preparations for the 1939 Annual Match 
program are already under way and when the 
time rolls around for the tournament Hawaii 
can well be proud of its efforts to sponsor 
matches comparing favorably with any of those 
on the mainland.—Earv J. STEPHENSON. 

DELAWARE—The Fort du Pont Gun 
Club first shoot was held at the club’s new 
range on January 7th and 8th. The events 
were limited to tyro competitors, that is, mem- 
bers of the post who had never competed pre- 
viously in Service matches. The rifle course was 
15 shots slow-fire prone and 5 shots sitting at 
25 yards; the pistol course 20 shots slow-fire at 
25 yards using the National Match target. In- 
dividual rifle was won by Hammond, score, 195. 
Individual pistol went to Taylor, score 180. 
Team rifle was won by Co. C, Ist Engineers, 
score 971. Team pistol was won by Co. D, 
score 862. Trophies were given to the winning 
teams at Regimental Review the day following 
the matches. Individual medals were presented 
at the range and team medals by the team cap- 
tains— JOHN P. SpICKELMIER. 


OBITUARIES 


Sgt. Frank D. Farmer, 43, one of the 
founders of the South Shore Gun Club, in- 
structor of pistol practice for the Chicago 
Police Department, and a member of the N.R.A., 
December 9, 1938, following an appendectomy. 

Sgt. Farmer’s interest in pistol shooting was 
more directed toward the training of others 
than to personal accomplishments on the range. 
Having two sons of his own he took a consider- 
able interest in promoting rifle and pistol marks- 
manship among the boys of Chicago’s South Side. 
He was a Captain of the Officers Reserve, and 
in that capacity a familiar figure at the Camp 
Perry National Matches. 


Col. Duncan M. Stewart, 59, president of 
the Bay State Rifle and Pistol Association, on 
January 3, at the New England Sanitarium, 
Stoneham, Massachusetts. 

The death of Colonel Stewart leaves another 
gap in the ranks of the old-time National Guard 
group that has been largely responsible for the 
growth of the shooting game in New England. 
He will be well remembered by those who at- 
tended the United Services matches at Wake- 
field, and for his activities in coaching various 
New England police and National Guard teams. 
He had been a member of the Massachusetts 
National Guard for many years and served in 
the Spanish-American and World Wars and on 
the Mexican border. In 1912 he was made 
armorer of the Stoneham Armory and held that 
post until his death. 


CHALLENGES 


The New Bedford Rifle and Revolver Club 
of New Bedford, Massachusetts, would welcome 
a series of postal matches as follows: 

25 shots offhand, 75-feet, iron sights, best two 
out of three match series. No palm_ rests, 
Schuetzen butts, set-triggers. Targets exchanged. 
Shoot ten men, five high to count. 

40 shots two-position (prone and offhand) 
75-feet, iron sights. Shoot ten men, five high 
to count. Targets exchanged. 

20 shots indoor pistol, 20-yards, three stage. 
.22 caliber only. Targets exchanged, best two 
out of three match series. 

Address William P. McIntosh, Jr., 52 Rotch 
Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

The Manitowoc Rifle and Pistol Club of Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin would like postal matches with 
any other club within a 400 mile radius. Make 
arrangements with Henry G. Paulson, Secretary, 
628 North 7th Street, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


STOLEN GUNS 


Remington Model 12 .22 caliber, serial 749856. 
A reward is offered for its return. Watson T. 
Chesterton, 9 Edgehill Road, Abington, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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DOPE BAG... 


The Rimless Niedner Magnum caliber is 
the .25 Remington case necked down for .22- 
caliber bullets. It is one of the oldest .22 
center-fire specials and, in my opinion, one of 
the very best. I have contemplated getting one 
of these rifles for the past ten years. The case- 
capacity is slightly greater than that of the 
more-common rimmed .22 Niedner Magnum, 
which latter caliber is the .25-35 Winchester or 
22 H. P. Savage case necked for .224-inch 
bullets. The rimless case is better adapted for 
bolt-actions, particularly for the Model-30 Rem- 
ington action in .25, .30 or .32 Remington cali- 
ber. We owned one of these Remington rifles 
and had the Niedner Rifle Corporation make a 
.22 barrel and convert the rifle into this original 
.22 Niedner Magnum caliber. No changes were 
required in the bolt-face and magazine. 

They did an excellent job, and it proved to be 
very accurate, with several of our handloads, 
after we had fitted our old original B. & M. 
Sporter stock, which latter was the very first 
one made at the Remington factory. For am- 
munition, .25 Remington cases were purchased 
from Belding & Mull, shortened on a power 
grinder in the W. H. Church case-jig and then 
reformed in the Niedner die and accurately 
trimmed and reamed with L. E. Wilson tools. 
Perfect seating was possible in the accurate 
Niedner bullet seater, of nonadjustable, die-and- 
plunger type. 

On this rifle we tried a 15X Pechar target 
scope with fine cross hairs. It happened that 
these cross hairs were imperfectly arranged. When 
one wire was perfectly horizontal the other was 
not perfectly vertical, and care had to be used 
to avoid inadvertent cant. Also the stock was 
too long and the scope too short for comfortable 
aim. There seemed to be a little freedom of 
scope movement in the front mount, which ap- 
parently did no harm. The image was not per- 
fectly clear nor as bright as in some of our other 
scopes. However, the resolving power was satis- 
factory, and many tests proved the fine accuracy 
of this sight. 

For example, on the Model-75 Winchester 
small-bore rifle this 1'%-inch 15X scope gave 
100-yard, 10-shot groups of 1.20, 1.40 and 1.70 
inches, respectively, with three standard brands 
of .22 Long Rifle smokeless ammunition. It also 
put 12 shots in 1.48 inches, on this M-75 rifle, 
and 12 shots in 1.55 inches when tried on the 
Hubalek 52 Winchester. This Hubalek barrel 
also made 10-shot groups of 1.05 and 1.18 inches. 
Furthermore the last group was fired when it was 
too dark to spot with the new 65-mm. Bausch & 
Lomb prismatic scope. So much for that Pechar 
sight. 

In our .22 rimless loads we used R.A. No. 
84 primers. Numerous experimental loads 
were tried in lots of five. One of our poorest .22 
jacketed bullets is the W.R.A. 48-grain pointed 
S.P. 29 and 30 grains of 3031 powder put seven 
out of ten of these bullets in 1.10 inches at 
100 yards. The Sisk 55-grain Express bullet is 
better adapted for the higher velocities obtain- 
able in the .220 Swift, .22 Varminter and .220 
Krag Lightning. 28.0 grains of No. 1147 
powder put five of these Express bullets in 1.65 
inches. Our favorite .22 jacketed bullet is the 
Sisk 55-grain Niedner. 27, 28 and 29 grains 
of 3031 grouped this bullet in 24 inches with 
nine of the mixed loads grouping in 1.03 inches. 
28.0 grains of 1147 behind five of these bullets 
made exactly 1'% inches. 

We then trimmed and reamed our case necks 
before reloading and got some very promising 
results; indications of fine accuracy at 100 yards, 
when shooting from bench rest. The W.R.A. 
48-grain bullet made 1.48 inches with 28.0 grains 
of 3031 powder. The same load behind the 
Smith 50-grain S-8 bullet made 1.15 inches. A 
grain less powder behind the W. & S. 54-grain 
bullet made .93 inch. Each of these groups con- 
tained one flier, included in the measurements 
quoted above. Even better results were ob- 
tained with the 55-grain Niedner bullet. The 


| same load, or 27.0 grains 3031, put five of them 


| in .77 inch, which is practically 34 inch, center 


| to center, at 100 yards. 
| 
| 


29.0 grains of 4064 
powder put its five shots in .98 inch. 

The most pleasing thing about this shooting, 
however, was noting the common center of im- 
pact of all these loads, which included two 
powders and four different bullets. The 25 


| shots combined made a total group of less than 


| horizontally. 
| total spread of only 11% inches. 


134 inches, vertically, and less than 15g inches, 
All but one, or 24 shots, made a 
We checked 
the load of 27.0 grains of 3031 behind the 55- 


| grain Niedner bullet by firing 10 shots at 100 


yards and 10 shots at 200 yards. By hanging 
our targets perfectly plumb and using extreme 
care to avoid cant, we got the ten into 1.02 


| inches at 100 yards and the other ten into 1.82 


inches at 200 yards. That should definitely 
prove the fine accuracy of the load, barrel, rifle 


| and sight. 


| weight bullets in this rifle. 


Two weeks after our first test we tried light- 
The 45-grain Hornet 


| bullet and 4198 powder did not perform well. 


| the Sisk 40-grain Express bullet gave 


But with 30.0, 28.5 and 27.0 grains of 3031, 
5-shot 


| groups of 1.12, .75 and .68 inches, respectively, 


at 100 yards. 
The velocity of the 55-grain bullet by 27.0 


| grains of 3031 powder, is probably between 3100 


| and 3200 f.-s. 


That of the 40-grain bullet and 


| this powder load is probably between 3200 and 


3300 f.-s. The G. & H. Niedner Magnum 
(rimmed) with 26.0 grains of 4064 powder 
probably gave the 55-grain bullet 3300 f.-s. In 


| our trajectory test this latter load in the G. & H. 
| Winchester S.-S. rifle put 8 shots in 1.62 inches 
| at 100 yards and 8 in 2.48 inches at 200 yards. 


| Two fliers at each 


range made the 10-shot 


| groups 2.38 and 4.36 inches, respectively. It 
| was, however, the flattest shooting load of any 


| Neck 


| style, 3-point target mounts. 
| inches above the bore. Original .22-3000 Lovell 


| caliber. 


| tested, having a trajectory of less than 14 inch 


over 100 yards and not much more than 134 
inches over 200 yards. 

We compared a new unfired case of the rimless 
type with a fired unsized case of the rimmed type 
and found the rimless case held nearly 5 grains 
This was 331% grains of No. 2400 
against 2834 grains for the rimmed Niedner 
Magnum as fired in a G. & H. chamber. The 
other case dimensions were as follows: 


more powder. 


RIMMED RIMLESS 
(length) 

1.820 inches 1.9140 inches 
1.3250 % 1.4250 és 


0.3000 S 0.3000 _ 


Overall 
Body 


(diameter) 


0.4160 inches 0.4155 inches 
0.3925 - 0.3910 i 


At head 
Shoulder 


.22 Drop Comparisons. We did some tra- 
jectory shooting at 1212, 100 and 200 yards with 


| several different jacketed bullets, loads and rifles, 
| all .22 caliber central fire. 


The principal details 
follow. 

No. 1 rifle. Remington Hepburn S.-S., 28- 
inch R.A. barrel, 20-inch twist, .227-inch groove 
diameter, 1-inch 6X Unertl scope in Lyman, new- 
Scope axis, 1.48 
breeching and chrome- 


caliber. Chambering, 


vanadium firing pin all by Hervey Lovell. 


No. 2 rifle. Winchester S.-S., 23-inch 


M-52-W barrel, 16-inch twist, .224-inch groove | 
| diameter, 344 Weaver 4X scope and mounts. 
| Scope axis, 1.15 inches above bore. 2-R Lovell 
| caliber. 


Chamber, breeching and pin by D. L. 
Pickett. 

No. 3 rifle. Winchester M-54 bolt-action, 
24-inch W.R.A. barrel, 16-inch twist, .2235-inch 


| groove diameter, 8X Lyman Jr. Targetspot and 


mounts with T. K. Lee center dot. Scope axis, 
1.6225 inches above bore. .218 Winchester Bee 
Chambering, breeching and ignition by 
Winchester factory. 


| W.R.A. barrel, 14-inch twist, 
| diameter, 6X Malcolm No. 1 scope and mounts. 


| grains No. 4064 in .25-35 


Conducted by F. C. NESS 


Load A. Sisk 35-grain Hornet bullet and 
16.5 grains No. 4227 powder in Winchester 
.22-3000 Lovell cases. Load B. Sisk 40-grain 
Hornet bullet and 16.0 grains No. 4227 in same 
cases. Load C. Sisk 40-grain Lovell bullet and 
16.5 grains No. 4198 powder in Winchester 2-R 
Lovell cases. Load D. R.A. 45-grain S.P. 
Hornet bullet and 14.0 grains of No. 4227 
powder in Winchester .218 Bee cases. Load E. 
W.R.A. 46-grain O.P. bullet in .218 Bee factory 
loads. (Top lines, 100 yards; 2nd lines, 200 
yards, in table below.) 


BORE DROP TRAJECTORY ZERO ANGLE 

(minutes) 

35-grain, Load A, No. 1 Rifle) 
36 ins 59 inch 3.67 mins. 
‘i mae 3.06 ins. 6.55 ~“ 
(40-grain, Load B, No. 1 Rifle) 
90 ins. 48 inch 3.23 mins. 
a 2.51 ins. _ 
(40-grain, Load C, No. 2 Rifle) 
38 ins. 1.10 ins. 5.28 mins. 
a 3.86 “ 7.33 ~ 

(45-grain, Load D, No. 3 Rifle) 

68 inch 5.37 mins. 
3.70 ins. 10.96 “ 
46-grain, Load E, No. 3 Rifle) 

89 inch 6.85 mins. 
3.88 ins. SS. ae 
‘40-grain, Load B, No. 1 Rifle) 


44 inch 
2.70 ins. 


3 , 
inches, Cinches) 


70 ins 
80 °° 


56 ins 
15.51 


2.72 mins. 


5.87 


1 36 ins 
10.78 ** 


It will be noted that, here, the 40-grain Hornet 
bullet in the original .22-3000 Lovell had the 
least gravity drop and the flattest midrange tra- 
jectory over 100 and 200 yards. In fact, the 


| elevation required for scope-zero of this No. 1 
| rifle at 200 yards is no more than that required 


for 100 yards with the others. 
No. 4 rifle. Farquharson S.-S., 28-inch 


.223 inch groove 


Scope axis, 1.588 inches above bore. L-17 Lovell 
caliber. Chambering, breeching and ignition by 
Hervey Lovell. 

No. 5 rifle. Winchester S.-S., 28-inch Sav- 
age barrel, 16-inch twist, .2235-inch groove 
diameter, 8X Litschert-Malcolm scope and Mal- 
colm mounts. Scope axis, 1.4825 inches above 
bore. .22 Niedner-Magnum caliber. Chamber 
and breeching by Griffin & Howe. Ignition by 
Hervey Lovell. 

No. 6 rifle. Remington M-30-S bolt-action, 
24-inch Niedner barrel, 14-inch twist .2235- 
inch groove diameter, 15X Pechar scope and 
mounts. Scope axis, 1.655 inches above bore. 
.22 rimless Niedner Magnum. Chamber breech- 


| ing and ignition by the Niedner Rifle Corporation. 


Load F. Sisk 50-grain Lovell bullet and 16.5 
grains of No. 4198 powder in Winchester cases. 
Load G. Sisk 55-grain Niedner bullet and 26.0 
Winchester cases. 
Load H. Sisk 55-grain Niedner bullet and 27.0 
grains No. 3031 in .25 Remington cases. (In 
the table which follows the first lines are for 
100 yards and the 2nd lines for 200 yards.) 

BORE DROP 


TRAJECTORY ZERO ANGLE 


= . 
inches) (midrange) (minutes) 


(§0-grain, Load F, No. 4 Rifle) 


44 inch 
2.42 ins. 


1.75 ins. 3.19 mins. 
9.66 “ ee 
(55-grain, Load G, No. 5 Rifle) 


83 inch 21 inch 
7.06 ins 1.77 ins. 


2.20 mins. 
4.07 


41 





4 


(55-grain, Load H, No. 6 Rifle) 


1.80 ins. .45 inch 3.29 mins. 
10.53 “* 2.64 ins. 5.80 * 


(55-grain, Load H, No. 6 Rifle) 
2.19 ins. .55 inch 3.67 mins. 
no 2.88 ins. 6.29 °° 


It will be noted that the L-17 Lovell (large- 
capacity .22 Lovell case) and 50-grain bullet 
did as well as the rimless Niedner Magnum and 
that the rimmed Niedner Magnum did far bet- 
ter than either. The rimless Niedner Magnum 
case has a S-grain greater capacity than its 
rimmed counterpart and was not as heavily loaded. 
However, the point is that 16.5 grains of 4198 
powder in the .25-20 case gave apparently as 
much velocity, or more, as compared with 27.0 
grains of 3031 powder in the .25 Remington 
case. This latter load penetrated no more steel 
than a 2-R Lovell load. Referring to the first 
table we find that the ballistics of the 40-grain 
bullet in the original .22-3000 Lovell fully equal 
those of the 55-grain bullet in the rimless Nied- 
ner Magnum. This .22-3000 Lovell load (B) in 
that rifle (No. 1) developed 3300 f.-s.; Load A, 
3400 f.-s.; Load C, 3200 f.-s. and Load F, 3150 
f.-s., all estimated from previous chronographed 
velocities. 

Of these rifles the No. 1 and the No. 6 are 
particularly accurate. The averages of the two 
tests in each of these rifles would work out as 
follows: For the .22-3000 Lovell, rifle (No. 1) 
and the 40-grain Hornet bullet (Load B) the 
impact would be 2 inches below aim at 200 
yards and 1.85 inches above aim at 100 yards. 
For the rimless .22 Niedner Magnum rifle (No. 
6) and the 55-grain Niedner bullet (Load H) 
the impact would be 2.5 inches low at 200 yards 
and 2.42 inches high at 100 yards. 

In comparison, the rimmed G.&H. Niedner 
Magnum rifle (No. 5) and the 55-grain Niedner 
bullet (Load G) would group 1.66 inches below 
aim at 200 yards and 1.15 inches above aim at 
100 yards. The L-17 Lovell rifle (No. 4) and 
the 50-grain Lovell bullet (Load F) would land 
1.56 inches low at 200 yards and 1.97 inches 
high at 100 yards. 

In other words, it would require a tunnel or 
pipe of 3-inch diameter to accommodate the tra- 
jectory of the No. 1-B combination up to 200 
yards and one of S-inch diameter for the No. 
6-H combination. The No. 5-G outfit would 
need a 3-inch pipe and the No. 4-F, a 334-inch 
tube. 


In the M1 Springfield, converted to a .22- 
3000 Lovell repeater by Griffin & Howe, the best 
projectiles we found were the factory 45-grain 
S.P. and O.P. Hornet bullets and the Sisk 40- 
grain Hornet and 40-grain Lovell bullets. The 
best loads were 16.0 grains of 4198 and between 
14 and 15 grains of 4227 powder. The better 
§-shot groups were around 134 inches at 100 
yards. The best 9-and-10-shot groups were 
1.65 and 1.83 inches. We used the 15X Pechar 
target scope in testing this rifle. The G. & H. 
magazine functioned satisfactorily. Some of 
these .22 Springfield conversions are finely ac- 
curate. This one was only fair. 

In one of the 2-R Lovell, S.-S. rifles, locally 
made into a short-stock, short-barrel, handy car- 
rifle for short-range shots at vermin, we get the 
same degree of accuracy. It handles the 35-grain 
and 40-grain Sisk bullets best with from 16.0 to 
16.5 grains of 4198 powder. This rifle has a 
4X Weaver scope in the new Type-B mount. 


ob * ob 


Hubert’s Shooting Board was briefly de- 
scribed last month. W. D. Hubert hopes to 
sell them for $15.00. It is about 344 feet long, 
made of pine, spruce or fir, and resembles a folded 
ironing-board. The bottom board has two short 
legs in front and one in back. It can be placed 
on a table, bench or on the ground. The top is 
in two hinged sections which may be elevated, 
front and back, by thumb screws, or inclined to 
the most comfortable aiming angle. The whole 
expanse of the fixed middle section is per- 
forated in series to form a small-bore loading 
block of great capacity. Some or all of these 


holes may be enlarged if desired for other 
cartridges. An adjustable, cushioned barrel- 
clamp and a felt toe-pad complete the outfit. 
Everything folds together, flat and compact to 
permit convenient carrying, by a handle fixed to 
one edge in the middle. 

In use, the barrel-clamp is fastened to the 
gun by a cross piece and two wing nuts. This 
thin maple top-strip, reinforced by a metal strap, 
is very flexible. The barrel notches are in a thick 
maple wheel which may be revolved to bring 
any one of its several different notches to the top. 
The clamp ends in two felt-capped legs which 
are rested on top of the hinged board. Thumb- 
screw adjustments control the length of either 
leg for levelling, and the spring tension incor- 
porated in each leg provides a cushioned support. 

This shooting board is more conveniently 
carried and stored than either of our portable 
bench rests. Three of us found the latter more 
convenient and comfortable to use, but we all 
got as good accuracy from the Hubert rest 
when used like a bench rest. It is adapted for 
small-bore or big-bore rifles. With one .30-’06 
we got poor accuracy and 11'% minutes raise in 
impact when we placed the barrel-clamp near the 
muzzle. The best clamping place on any rifle 
barrel, we found, was near the forestock. When 
so arranged, it did not matter how we held the 
butt of the rifle. In one test I rested the toe 
of the Mershon-Springfield Sporter on a felt pad 
and pinched off the trigger with only my thumb 
against the guard to support the rifle. This gave 
normal zero and accuracy, but the gun reared 
back off the rest and had to be caught after 
each shot. 

Our normal holding method was to place the 
left arm on the board and our left hand under 
the toe of the stock. Our alternative method was 
to place the butt against our shoulder and to 
grasp the forestock with our left hand. As far 
as results were concerned, it made no difference 
which of these holding methods was used. 

In one test of the .219 Zipper we got a group 
of 1.63 inches from bench rest and a 1.55-inch 
group from the shooting board. The impact of 
the latter group was nearly an inch lower at 100 
yards. Small-bore results from the shooting 
board were normal in impact and accuracy. With 
the Mershon-Springfield, groups and impacts 
from the Hubert rest agree closely with those ob- 
tained from bench rest on the same day. With a 


Blade-Springfield and iron sights we got a 2!4- 


inch group from the shooting board and a 2)4- 
inch group from bench rest. The impacts were 
identical. With a Model 6-A Savage the 100- 
yard impact was 4'4 inches higher from the 
Hubert rest. 

* * x 


.30-'06 Rifles vary greatly in the matter of 
accuracy. We were offered an “accurate’’ Na- 
tional Match Springfield for $30.00 and a trial 
before acceptance. With iron sights the 10-shot 
groups ran 4.14, 5.43, 4.40, 3.62 and 3.10 inches 
at 100 yards. Results were so poor, at first, this 
duplicate test was made with and without sling. 
On the first day the 10-shot groups were 2.98, 
5.50, 5.95, 4.52, 5.40 and 5.34 inches. Another 
National Match Springfield, also fired with iron 
sights, averaged less than 1 the spread of the 
highly-touted lemon. It pays to try them before 
buying. 

I owned a light-weight .30-’06 Mauser which 
had a tooth-pick stock, a slender barrel with a 
.310-inch groove diameter and excessive head- 
space. However, that rifle would shoot into 
about 3 inches at 200 yards. I had it properly 
stocked, and it continued to shoot well. Then 
I had a heavier M-1917 barrel fitted to correct 
the headspace and to add some weight. This was 
chambered by a competent and favorably-known 
gunsmith and bedded by a nationally-known 
authority on gun stocking. Now, after spending 
fifty bucks, I have a properly appointed rifle and 
a much more attractive one stocked to my own 
dimensions. However, it will not group as well 
at 100 yards as it formerly did at 200 yards, be- 
fore the “‘cure”’. 


* * 


The Savage M-6 Autoloader is available 
with aperture sights. We got poorer results 
with one of these models so equipped. With three 
standard brands of .22 Long Rifle smokeless our 


15-shot groups at 50 yards ran 3.75, 3 20 and 
2.45 inches. We tried another Model-6 with a 
333 Weaver scope and got somewhat better 
results. The 15-shot groups were, now, 2.75, 
2.16, 1.95, 1.30 and 2.23 inches with the same 
loads at 50 yards. We had fully as good 15-shor 
groups with open sights on this same rifle and 
with another Model-6. However, with the scope 
sight, we often had from 10 to 13 shots in 14 
inches or less. 

The reason for firing 15-shot groups was to test 
the functioning of the self-loading mechanism 
by filling the magazine each time to capacity. 
We finally got the Model-6A to fail in its un- 
erring feed by subjecting it to Federal Lesmok, 
Airline Xcess-Speed, and greased Kleanbore on 
a cold day. Of these, dry Airline was best, balk- 
ing only occasionally. The only load which 
perked perfectly that day was dry Super-X. 


sf 


Remington M-241 in .22-Short caliber is our 
idea of an ideal autoloader and plinking rifle. The 
improved stock is still somewhat skimpy for 
adult use, but the little gun perks beautifully and 
shoots accurately with the light little .22 Short 
load. The .22 Short is adequately powerful and 
accurate for the short ranges commonly used in 
plinking, and it costs less, permitting 
shooting. 

To try this rifle on the target we filled the 
tubular magazine, in the butt-stock, with fifteen 
.22 Short cartridges for each string. The shoot- 
ing was done at 50 yards with 
Kleanbore and Kant Splash seemed to do equally 
well in this rifle. The 15-shot groups were 2.18, 
2.47 and 2.85 inches. These groups had 12 shots 
in 14% inches and 13 in 134 inches. Very good 
accuracy for the .22 Short at 50 yards, and very 
good for any cartridge considering that open- 
and-bead sights were used. 


more 


open sights. 


* 


Smith On Swift Bullets. Mr. Donald S. 
Hopkins’ letter, which appears in the December 
“Dope Bag,” reminds me of an article recently 
appearing in one of the popular sporting maga- 
zines, in which the Swift was condemned as a 
1000-yard target rifle... .I don’t know as 
anyone ever accused the Swift of being a 1000- 
yard gun in the first place. The same might 
apply to the standard line of Swift bullets as ap- 
plied to big-game use. 

The standard factory Swift bullets were engi- 
neered to blow up upon impact and for use on 
the varmint class of game. They do just what 
they were intended to do, and nicely. By the 
same token they are not big-game bullets, nor 
were they intended to be, for any bullet that is 
effective on vermin and comparatively free from 
ricochets must necessarily lack penetration on 
heavy animals. 

Mr. Hopkins also has considerable to say about 
the rapid loss of velocity of these bullets. This, 
in a way, may be of advantage when they are 
used for the purpose intended—vermin shooting. 
The most shot-at “varmints” are chucks and 
crows. At any range that these can be hit with 
these bullets the remaining velocity is sufficient 
to do the job. 

However, all this doesn’t say that an efficient 
bullet for big game cannot be used in the Swift, 
nor one that will not give sufficient remaining 
velocity, at comparatively long range, to kill 
well on anything but our largest North Ameri- 
can game. In my files are reports from prob- 
ably a dozen experienced hunters—old-timers at 
the game—who have actually used the Swift 
with such bullets. These reports tell of the ef- 
fectiveness of the Swift, with a bullet of Spitzer 
type, and of slightly greater weight than stand- 
ard. This is the Sisk 55-gr. Express. The re- 
ports come from widely-separated localities, from 
the New England states to the West Coast and 
Alaska. Also from Europe, where the Swift has 
been successfully used for long-range deer-shoot- 
ing in Scotland. Without digging through my 
files to obtain the exact figures I would estimate 
that I have accounts of the killing of close to 
fifty deer, including large Western mule deer; at 
least a dozen Alaskan caribou—which, by the 
way, are plenty hard to stop—eight or ten 
moose; several sheep and black bear; as well as 





one or two antelope. As far as I know no one 
has tried the Swift on grizzly or Kodiak bear, 
and I would really expect that it might not 
prove gun enough for such. However, the out- 
standing point in all the reports I have received 
on the use of the Swift on game—with the 
proper bullets—is that I have NEVER received 
one report of failure to stop the animal hit! In 
many instances, including moose and caribou, the 
hits have been poorly placed. One moose was 
shot through a thick screen of willows. I know 
of several deer being shot while running through 
New England second-growth spruce thickets. 
While I believe that no bullet, regardless of 
caliber or weight, is absolutely dependable in 
brush, I am beginning to think the small, fast 
one is just about as good, if not better, than the 
big, slow one. At least one prominent sports 
writer and gun editor agrees on this point. Cap- 
tain Crossman ran a series of tests, comparing the 
large and small bullets through brush, and ob- 
tained a larger percentage of hits with the small 
ones. One argument that sounds reasonable is 
that the small bullet has a better chance of get- 
ting through the brush, without hitting any of 
it, than the larger one. 

Just recently the “Strong Jacket” type of 
bullet has made its appearance in the .220 size. 
This gives greater penetration on inanimate tar- 
gets than any previous bullet and is well shaped 
for sustained velocity at the longer ranges. It is 
too new yet to have been tried very extensively 
on game. At present I have had a report on its 
performance on one large White Tail deer, and 
its action on that one was all that could be de- 
sired. 

With the exception of our largest game, the 
really big bears, I consider the Swift—loaded for 
the job at hand—as as any popular 
caliber when used at ranges not exceeding 275- 
300 yards. It has a killing effect all out of pro- 
portion to its theoretical energy, or what have 
It is particularly effective on poorly placed 
hits—“Gut Shots,” etc. At ranges in excess of 
300 yards, and in the kind of country 
such long shots may be had, I'd choose the . 


effective 


you. 


where 
300 
I can see no need of anything in be- 
J. BusHNELL SMITH. 


Magnum. 
tween these two calibers. 


O'Neal on “Hot Air Killers.” We have 
Federal Regulations permitting only 3 shots rer 
shotgun for waterfowl shooting. Rather silly 
isn’t it? So why not serve common sense 
among riflemen regarding caliber of rifle to be 


Some states now 


now 


used on game of various size. 
have laws making it illegal to be caught in big- 
game country with an undersize rifle during open 
season, which is good common sense. 

I have a Remington 24 autoloader, caliber .22 
Short. I have killed beef and hogs with it, and 
most certainly I can kill deer. Does this make it 
a deer rifle? I should have some knowledge of 
the .22 and .25 caliber Hi-Speed hot-air guns. | 
had a .22 caliber in the spring of 1934 giving a 
velocity of 3750 f.-s., and shot it on the Bur- 
bank, California, range that year. There were no 
other Hi-Speed .22 calibers at that time to my 
However, since that time there are 
many of them. I have no quarrel with anyone 
who wants to use them. They are a nice play- 
thing, but perhaps not more so than a real rifle. 
Certainly they should not, by any means, be 
considered as fit rifles for larger game. 

We went through all that many years ago 
with the old .22 Hi-Power, and nearly everyone 
admits it is a bad bargain as a deer gun. It has 
killed tigers and lion, still it is not a fit deer 
rifle on account of its high velocity and light 
bullet. 70 grains get it and its velocity 2800 
f.-s., yet it went out of favor because it was too 
light and fast. Nonetheless, it was, and still is, 
the best of all the Hi-Power .22’s. It has more 
wallop at long range than any of the lighter 
bullets and is a better wind bucker, despite the 
fact it’s not a big-game gun. So why not use 
some common sense in this and quit advocating 
such light guns as game guns—they are only 
playthings and nothing else. 

We have no grudge against high velocity, it is 
fine, but should be used with some consideration 
as to its value and not to the exclusion of good 
bullet-weight. Just for example, let us con- 


knowledge. 


sider the .30 caliber 1906. You can get loads 
giving 3000 f.-s. to the 150-grain bullet and a 
trajectory of only 19” at 500 yards; only 2.3 
high at 200 yards. You can also get the 180- 
grain loaded to 2700 f.-s., and at 200 yards it is 
only 2.8 inches high. Not as good as the 2.3 
inches of the 150-grain is it? But let us take 
another look at 500 yards; it is listed at less than 
16 inches high by Remington ballistic chart. 
According to which it is actually traveling faster 
at 500 yards than the 3000 f.-s. 150-grain load. 
Now I leave the choice to your judgment as a 
sportsman. Which bullet would you rather hit 
your deer with at that range or where each was 
traveling at the same velocity? Oh, yes, the 
150-grain has more muzzle energy; according 
to their chart, just 80 pounds. 

Also it would seem some good logic to me 
to disregard the ultra flat trajectory since it is 
generally obtained with too light a bullet, and 
its curve is down at an alarming rate at the 
longer ranges, and is considerably harder to judge 
than the lower velocity heavy bullet, which 
started slower and holds a more uniform curve 
during its entire flight. For those who insist 
on running shots at deer, such rifles as .250 and 
.220 with their light bullets are only folly, 
especially on such animals as deer running 
straight away as if a ham shot. It will not reach 
a vital spot, and a flesh wound from the Hi- 
Speed bullet will only cause a slow death, a lot 
of suffering and lost game. If one must use a 
light gun a 6.5-mm., 160-grain or 7-mm., 175- 
grain won’t give much more recoil or less muzzle 
blast and can be successfully used in a shorter 
barrel. They buck wind better and are actually 
flatter and have more power at long range, and 
I would actually place my bet on the killing 
ability and reliability of the old .25-35 than on 
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the .250-3000 or any of the .22 calibers. 

I have two friends in Minneapolis who went 
for their 1936 deer hunt armed 
Both shot They are 


hunting. neither 


to the woods 
with .220 calibers. deer. 
not 
brought home any meat. I 
report on it at that time, but I have never been 
able to have their permission to use their names 
in connection with such folly. I have always 
been an advocate of conservation and have re- 
fused hundreds of .250 magnums 
which would have netted me a nice profit, simply 


because I know too well it’s not a good big-game 


However, 
wished to make a 


new at deer 


orders for 


gun. 

No bullet under 130 grains 
sidered as fit for deer, and certainly not under 
180 grains is to be considered for game larger 
than deer, if anything but picked shots are to be 
taken. No one questions the killing ability of a 
shotgun ball, so why not combine some of this 
ability to our rifles, rather than a lot of hot 
air? After all, speed is not the only requirement 


to clean killing —C. M. O’New 


should be con- 


On Cheaper Trap Shooting. With the in- 
creasing popularity of Skeet the number of trap 
shooters have increased tremendously during the 
past few years, and yet due to the high cost of 
this sport I venture to say that there are almost 
as many more shooters, who cannot compete, due 
to lack of funds. 

Clay bird busting is an expensive pastime. In 
fact, an afternoon spent at this sport costs more 
than almost any kind of amusement. 


Just as an example, one can have an afternoon 
of golf on a municipal course without a caddie 
from fifty cents to one dollar, and attend foot- 
ball, baseball or movies for the same amount or 


less, and this is true for many other sports, 
while for a moderate afternoon of fifty birds at 
the traps, at retail prices the cost will be one 
dollar for the birds and from a dollar and a 
quarter to a dollar and a half for shells, or a 
total of two dollars and a half for the afternoon. 
At wholesale prices this figure can be cut down, 
but even then it is rather costly. 

If hand loading is resorted to, using fired 
shells, the cost can be more reduced, but there 
are very few who know anything about re-load- 
ing and re-capping, and while there are numerous 
concerns catering to the riflemen who wish to 
re-load, the poor shotgun man has been entirely 
overlooked as far as supplying him with easy and 
really good loading outfits. 


A good many years ago I remember when I 
used to be able to buy lightly loaded black 
powder shells for 35¢ a box. Often one or two 
would miss fire in a box of 25, but if one does 
not take shooting too seriously what difference 
does it make. 

The younger generation might not take to 
black powder, but I believe if shells of that sort 
could be bought for 35¢ the smoke would not 
be noticed, and if there was any breeze blowing 
there would be no trouble in doubles. If on the 
other hand black powder has become as ex- 
pensive as smokeless, which it seems to be from 
present prices, I should think that a smokeless 
shell of poorer paper and wadding could be 
supplied in a 12 bore load of 24% dr. powder 
1 oz. shot to retail at not over 50¢ a box, and 
be supplied by the companies in just one load 
only of No. 8 or 9 shot, and the boxes clearly 
labelled so that they could not be confused with 
the better brands, they would have an enormous 
sale. 

Some years ago I had a very good friend who 
worked for one of the leading ammunition com- 
panies who told me that thousands and thou- 
sands of shells were condemned every year as 
not quite up to the rigid test required for the 
regular output, and yet for the average shooter 
who considered price ahead of quality they would 
be perfectly satisfactory. 

Why should not some of these shells be put 
in circulation?—GeorGce D. CaNnrieLp. 


Parmalee on Moose Killing—As you are 
perhaps aware I am a Winchester exhibition 
shooter and have had considerable experience 
in big-game hunting for some thirty-five years. 

Ever the advent of the .220 Swift I 
have read with considerable interest the different 
articles in regard to its killing power on big 
You be interested in what I have 


since 


game. 
to say. 

In my Canadian contact 
Ontario, we handle from fifteen to twenty deer 
and moose hunters every fall. About 90% of 
these hunters are on their first big-game hunt. 
It is natural we are in a position to observe, in 
a most accurate manner, just what the actual 
results are, obtained with the various guns and 
types of bullets. In fact, all kills are carefully 
checked by and the effect of bullets 
noted, from all angles. 

We have found that it requires on an average 
of at least four regardless from what 
caliber rifle or type of bullet, for the average 
moose hunter to bring his bull moose down to 
stay. This has been checked and determined 
on over twenty-five bull moose killed in these 


may 


camps, in northern 


myself, 


shots, 


camps. 

We watched the Swift for the past few years, 
observing each and every kill, checking range 
and effect of bullet. Here is what we have 
found from our observation of the Swift rifle 
with the 48-grain Winchester bullet: It averaged 
a higher percentage of instant kills than any 
other caliber rifle we have noted, on white-tail 
deer and bear. It was very deadly up to 250 
yards and a sure killer at this range. 

One of our guides had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to try this Swift on a large bull moose. 
The bull was caught in open country. He was 
to shoot, and the big guns of the others were 
to finish off the moose if the Swift failed to stop 
him. The Swift knocked this moose cold at a 
range of at least 250 yards. The bull was dead 
when we arrived. The bullet gave a full eighteen 
inches of penetration along the back-bone be- 
fore the final break-up. Everything in its 
path was pulped. 

I shoot the .348 Winchester myself, but there 
is no question but that this .220 Swift, with 
48-grain capable of far more 
execution than would think.—CLavup1 
[E. PARMALEE. 
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Snyder On Canadian Hunting—Your re- 
ply to C. M. S., in the current issue of THt 
RIFLEMAN, advising him that he may find some 
long shooting in Canada, prompts me to say 
“amen”; if he is in country similar to that I 
returned from on November 13, a Krag will be 
none too strong, and a .300 Magnum would better 





fill the bill. I am writing you a brief account 
of a hunt four of us had, in the Sudbury dis- 
trict near Espanola, about 150 miles east of 
Sault St. Marie. You may find some of the 
material in it useful for reference. 

Crossing West Bay of Lake Panache is usually 
a wet task, and we arrived in our cabin, three 
miles down the lake to the east, well watered and 
cold. We had left our home in midwest Ohio 
on the afternoon of October 29, and by hold- 
ing the car and trailer at 75 most of the way, 
made 500 miles through Michigan, and crossed 
the straits of Mackinac by early morning of 
the 30th. After a few hours’ sleep we drove in 
the early morning to Sault St. Marie, where we 
crossed into Canada, and kind but firm Canadian 
customs officials took away my Colt Woods- 
man with the admonition, “Only thugs use 
automatic pistols. You can’t take it with you.” 
(Upon questioning, they explained that Canadian 
bad men did not use cylinder guns, only vicious 
automatics.) I grinned and let them have the 
little pet to shepherd until I returned. 

After crossing the border, our guns all regis- 
tered and their value declared, we drove 150 
hard miles in about six hours to Espanola—a 
little Canadian town that is fast approaching 
ghost nature since paper mills have been closed. 

At Espanola we bought our grub, picked up 
a guide, and drove 12 miles south to the West 
Bay of Lake Panache, where our cook met us 
and showed us the way to our camp down the 
lake. 

Panache is a long lake, about 30 miles from 
end to end, so filled with islands that there is 
little room for water; nevertheless, it breeds 
waves, and our guns and selves were wet many 
a time as we cruised around in boats powered by 
outboard motors, looking for something to 
shoot. A few cottages are located on islands 
and points on the Jake, but most of them are 
not occupied during the hunting season. This 
is considered very good territory for deer, but 
the moose that is occasionally seen is a curiosity. 
Moose are found north of the Sault-Espanola 
road, while the southern area is turned over to 
deer. None of us took out a moose license, 
although we did see one track during our ten- 
day stay. 

After a day resting up and getting acquainted, 
we were ready by November 1 to tear over the 
countryside looking for game. The four of us 
accounted for a .303 99 Savage, a .45-90 Win- 
chester, .300 Savage bolt-action Sporter, and 
my old M95 .30-40 Winchester carbine and 
D.C.M. Springfield sporter, with 330S Weaver on 
it. Our little Italian guide gave the armament 
the once over and approved it, though looking 
dubious at the .45-90. He used a .303 Savage, 
and like most of the Canadians we met, did not 
think big black-powder guns shot far enough— 
“too much bend in the bullet,” he said. 

This part of Canada is a series of high rocky 
ridges with no foliage on them, with small 
swamps and pot holes between. Hunters walk 
the ridges, while the guide storms through the 
swamp, developing a sweat and_ occasionally 
getting up a deer. One may shoot cither doe 
or buck, but any party may have no more does 
than bucks, and only one deer to a person. 

None of us saw anything the first day. The 
second day I spotted a large deer running on 
another ridge about 400 or 500 yards away. I 
fired at it six times with the Springfield, while 
the guide shot twice. But the deer went on, 
although it did drop its flag. When we got to 
where we thought it had been, we found no 
tracks nor blood. But a few minutes later 
several shots from a lake toward which the 
deer had run indicated that perhaps that night 
someone else would be eating liver from the 
deer we had wasted eight cartridges on. 

The weather was so warm and dry that we 
had no good hunting because of noisy brush 
and inability to track. But finally, on the 7th, 
I got my big chance. I will remember the 7th 
for two good reasons: it was the day before 
the Republicans put the tomahawk to many of 
my Democrat heroes, and I killed my first bear. 

The guide, our cook, and one of our men 
were driving a long narrow island in Panage 
known as Big Chief. I was sitting on a point 
of the mainland jutting out toward Big Chief, 


| when I saw a black bear come over the top of 
a ridge on the island, and start down toward 
the strip of water that separated me from him. 

As he started over the top, I started shooting 
with my little model 95. On the second shot 
he rolled, hit in the rear part of his body. As 
he bounced down the ridge, I kept shooting. 
He ended up in a bunch of underbrush at the 
base of the ridge, about 200 yards from me. 
He was perhaps 300 yards away when I winged 
him. 

After putting several more shots into the 
underbrush to keep the bear quiet, I started the 
motor on the boat I was using, and circled 
past the island where the dead bear lay in the 
brush, to pick up my uncle who had been 
watching the show, with the .45-90 cocked, 
and willing. As I passed the spot where the 
recently deceased bear Jay, the corpse suddenly 
dived into the and started swimming 
toward my boat. For a bear that had had six 
or eight 220-grain slugs tossed at him, this old 
fellow showed remarkable agility. He made 
me head for deep water in a hurry while I 
jammed a few extra cartridges in that hard- 
to-load Winchester. 

I splashed a slug or two around the bear, 
while about 50 feet from him, and he started 
for shore, only to return again toward the boat. 
His apparent desire to get in and ride with me 
made me doubt those bear that say a 
black bear always runs from a man. This one 
was no hermit, and it kept me busy loading the 
gun, managing the motor, and trying not to fall 
overboard in the choppy water. 

I finally shooed him toward shore again, and 
pulled up about 20 feet from him as he climbed 
up on the rocks there. As he stepped out of 
the water I gave him another shot that ended 
his career. 


water, 





stories 


Picking up the uncle, who had been watching 
the show, and later that the bear 
had me pinned between it and the mainland, we 
placed a noose around the bear’s neck and towed 
it to the mainland. The two of us were unable 
to drag the carcass up on the beach. After we 
had weighed it dressed out in Espanola we 
estimated the weight on the hoof at over 325 
pounds. This bear, we were told in Espanola, 
was the largest that had been killed in that 
vicinity for many years. 

In Canada, dogs are allowed for running deer, 
and are really the only practical way to get 
the white tails off of islands, where they may 
be shot as they climb up onto the mainland, or 
some other 

While against the law, were told that 
most of the Canadians shoot their deer as they 
are swimming in the water. Our guide killed 
one doe on an island as it was being chased by 
dogs. When we skinned the deer, we found that 
it had apparently been hit twice while swim- 
ming, one bullet merely breaking the skin on 
the back, and the other, evidently a .32 Win- 
chester Special, mushrooming perfectly, yet fail- 
ing to erack the rib which it 
stopped. Another group of hunters who thought 
they had shot at this deer as it was 
swimming said they had fired many times at 
it at over 500 yards. It really is poor sports- 
manship to use light-weight rifles against an 


who swore 


island. 


we 


even against 


same 


animal swimming at such a great distance, al- 
though the practice is general. Because the 
usual shot is at such a distance, buckshot is 
almost unknown, fortunately. 

After we returned home and skinned the bear 
we found that one bullet had gone through his 
back, into his intestines, another had fleshed his 
back, a third had gone through his chest below 
the heart, and a fourth had broken his right 
fore paw. The only bullet wound was in the 
fore paw; though pulping the bone, the 220- 
grain, soft-point, Western slug had broken into 
three pieces, and not penetrated over two inches 
into the animal. The way this bullet was 
stopped leads me to believe that the .30-40 is 
not too strong for black bear of any size. None 
of these shots had hit the bear while he was 
swimming, as I did not want to violate the 
Canadian law against killing a swimming animal, 
and the shots I fired while he was in the water 
were intended to return to the 
shore. 





force him to 








Although we were told that there are many 
bear in this part of Canada, we saw no other 
tracks, nor fresh signs. Most of the bear that 
are killed there are taken during the blueberry 
season in the summer, when bear travel about, 
feeding. A non-resident may hunt bear any- 
time of the year on a $5.00 license. , 

The meat of this bear I killed proved fine 
eating—better than venison, we agreed, and the 
fat rendered into excellent lard, which seems 
Old timers 


think bear grease the best lubricant for raz 
rifle patching.—P. R. SNYDER. 


TRADE DOPE 


The Marble Arms and Manufacturing Com- 
pany have recently announced that the popular 
“Game-Getter” is once again available to shooters 
through dealers licensed under the National 
Firearms Act of 1934 as amended in 1938. 

This special purpose gun, which is equipped 
with one .22 caliber rifle barrel and one .410 
smooth bore barrel, was included in the defi- 
nition given in the original National Firearms 
Act and could not be sold except upon payment 
of the transfer tax of $200.00. This fee was 
reduced to $1.00 under the amendment passed 
as Public Act 651 by the last Congress. The 
reduced tax applies to all guns “with two at- 
tached barrels, twelve inches or more in length, 
from which only a single discharge can be made 
from either barrel without manual reloading.” 


more rich than the hog variety. 


Craven Scope Stand, made of dural and 
bronze for the B. & L. 50-mm. prismatic spotting 
scope, came in today from E. A. Craven, Route 2, 
Box 261, Selma, California. He says he will sell 
them for $8.00 postpaid. It is a sturdy 3-legged 
affair and very neat. The scope is held by two 
narrow spring-steel bands clipped to the concave 
bed which is at a 45° angle on the side. It is 
tilted for elevation control by a fast-acting 
screw-thread and a convenient, knurled, thumb 
screw. 

This is on a head which is pivoted on the 
turret which combines all the legs. This head 
is also under micrometer control for lateral swing 
by a second and similar thumb screw. The legs 
fold into a compact unit, and the head comes 
off, for conserving space in the shooting kit. Its 
general design is on the order of that of the 
Weaver Scope Pointer, which created considerable 
interest at Camp Perry. The difference is that 
Jack Weaver's stand had its micrometer controls 
in the near leg and below mid-height. The 
Craven stand seems more simple and _ stouter. 
Individual choice between the two would prob- 
ably run even. 


Low Lenk Mounts for target scopes are of 
a design which recognizes our belief that con- 
ventional target mounts are unnecessarily high. 
Some time 
out target mounts for bases on the sides of the 
barrel per the base of the M-37 Remington 
rear-sight) and let the bottom of the mount ring 
contact the barrel on top. In the meantime John 
Lenk, of Iselin, New Jersey (P. O. Box 113) has 
attacked the same problem by designing offset 
bases with curved arms ending in a thin strap 
and fastened to the top of the barrel in the con- 
ventional manner. The advantage of this method 
is its utilization of the screw holes already drilled 
and tapped for conventional scope bases. 

Mr. Lenk has lowered the scope 5 inch on 
the usual barrel and receiver and as much as 5/16 
inch on heavy-barrel match rifles or bull guns. 
He makes bracket-type, front and rear, target 
mounts with a vertical standard over the dovetail 
block and a scope ring on the side to bring the 
scope axis over the center of the bore. The de- 
sign is very sturdy and reliable looking and the 
workmanship is very good, the lines clean and 
the finish neat. The only drawback to this offset 
design is that it is much more clumsy and bulky 
and introduces a projection on the left side of 
the rifle. 


ago we urged one scope maker to bring 
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Scope Squares Again. William Heyer, the 
maker of auxiliary square sections for target 
scopes or other 34-inch tubes, informs us that 


these have been well received by shooters. Since 
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our initial test and review (November Dope Bag) 
we have used several samples on our various 
sighting scopes. These were variously equipped 
with 4 and with 6 holding screws. One type 
seemed as good and secure as the other, and 
apparently the standard 4 screws are an adequate 
number. 

One excellent use we found for these squares 
vas on the good little 4X Marlin scope, which is 
a low-price number which comes with steel 
mounts. It is satisfactory optically and it gives 
fine accuracy, but when the assembling is not 
done with great care there is too much arc-wise 
side play in the front mount to develop the ex- 
cellent accuracy of which the outfit is capable 
outside of this one defect. The scope square 
used inside the Marlin rear mount supplements 
the offending front-mount sleeve and obviates 
the trouble by preventing rotation of the scope 
tube. 

Mr. Heyer also informs us he has not encoun- 
tered the zeroing trouble we had at short range, 
because we could not get the scope low enough 
in the rear mount for sighting-in at 100 yards. 
In anticipation of this possibility he now is pre- 
pared to supply shims for the scope bases should 
the front one require any compensating elevation. 


Frank Kahrs, through association, a perennial 
bvoster of Remington products among other good 
things, sent us a one-hole (somewhat ragged- 
edged) 25-yard, prone group made with a 25- 
yard load in a .257 Remington Roberts rifle. 
The shooter was J. W. Miller of Slippery Rock, 
Pa. The load was 7 grains of No. 80 powder 
behind an 86-grain lead bullet. Thanks for the 


ad, Frank! 
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Good Goss News. This could also be la 

lled, Good ¢ heap Sights, because Joe Goss, the 
demon designer, seems to live up to his slogan, 

The Best For Less”. At the beginning of March 
last year he told us about his Marble-Goss exten- 
sion receiver sight for the Model 30 Remington, 
new stacked by the rifle makers as optional equip 
ment, and about his Marble-Goss sleeve sights 
for the Springfield and for the M-54 and M-70 
Winchester. The latter model is particularly de 
sirable because the owner and user is saved the 
cost of installing a low-line safety when he wants 
a low-mounted scope on the Model-70. We have 
tried the others on the M-30 Remington and 
Springfield rifles and found them cheaper to 
mount and finer in performance than old-style 
receiver sights. 


Now, we learn that Goss is going to cut costs 


for target shooters by selling his new models | 


direct to N.R.A. members through the AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN and also through certain select 
distributors who cater to informed and discrimi- 
nating riflemen. He is now all ready to go with 
several new models under this new policy for 
1939. Among those ready for delivery is a new 
rear target sight which sells for $7.50, and that 
is comparatively inexpensive as fine small-bore 
sights go. It is cheap enough to suit accurate 
low-cost rifles, like the fine M 7§ Winchester, 
which latter comes to $25.00 without sights. 
He also has, for the same group of shooters, the 
new Goss Super Vision front sight with superior- 
design inserts, as described below, for only $5.75 
complete. 

For the .30-caliber boys there is the new Goss 
Receiver-Type Springfield sight at $9.00. The 
advantages offered by this design are: low initial 
cost, low mounting cost, ease of installation, 
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X-RING PRODUCTS CO. Peoria, Ilinois sion Telescope, write for folder to: 


\ 7 
3 ——|| J. W. FECKER 
PIPE SMOKERS! longed for it: Now it's here saat al 
—and better than you hoped for. 2016 PERRY SV ILLE AV ENL E 
TopaccomiX PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mellows your blend. Saves your tongue. Keeps your pipe 
cool and sweet and dry. Bring out all the richness and * 

eee wt cane your favorite tobacco really has by add- 

ing COMIX. Gives the ultimate in pipe-smok- 2lesc ic Si Ss ; So ; 
ing pleasure. Send 35¢ (coin)—enough for more than Telese opr « ights Spotting Scopes 
2 Ibs. of tobacco—or $1 for 3 pkgs. Moneyback guarantees Team Scopes 

HODGES & CO., Dept. R. 186 Fifth Ave., New York City silt 


For the highest grade preci- 


For Model 52 Winchester Rifles 
SMITHS TRIGGERS - 
Guaranteed : YES, THERE Is A REALLY GREAT 


Write for information 


J. BL SMITH, 3219 Adeline St. Oakland. Cait.) AM 7 J RUST PREVENTIVE 


It's a scientific fact—test« 
and proven by such expe “4 

. ' ° 1 \t = as Fred Ness, Phil Sharpe 
positive adjustment with lapped-in threads, and \ S , Capt. Crossman. Capt. Curtis 
a convertible feature which enables the owner P and others. RIG keeps the 
bore absolutely clear of rust 


to extend the eve cup an inch rearw ard, if de- 
not by scrubbing, but by 


sired, at an additional cost of $1.50. STOPPING RUST AT THE 


FREE BOOKLET 


Like the popular Goss extension sight, now START. 
used by thousands of small-bore shooters, the | Use RIG inside and out after each days shooting. RIG 
is ideal too, for storage of 
— Fs m 1 | guns—protects for years! Also 
istic clockwise movement of both lateral and | perfect for—Tools, Fishing Tackle, 

. . a) . . Shr « < ate eg j na d »alers 
vertical adjustments, positive '4-minute clicks, | Skates, ete. At leading dealers 
R x > z everywhere or write for tube, 25¢; 

and a reversible sight head for bringing the | % Ib. can, 50¢: 1 1b. can, $1.50. 
sighting disc either below or above the cross-arm | RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 
at will. | 5830-R Stoney Island Ave., Chicago 


ee rn Orso OO"0 


new line of Goss rear sights have his character- 


One claim of distinction is that, “the quick 
removable staff has a full-contact threaded sleeve 
which assures positive movement of the elevation 





screw”. Another distinctive feature is that it is Ed MeGIV ERN’'S BOOK 


used on the left side of the Springfield receiver 


and very simply attached, without any drilling FAST AND FANCY 


REVOLVER SHOOTING 
AND POLICE TRAINING 


Price, $5.00—Order from 


ED McGIVERN 
Box 255 Lewistown, Montana 


or tapping, in about a minute’s time, more or 
less, by removing the Springfield stop-latch as- 
sembly and replacing it with the Goss stop latch 
and sight and then holding it positively by using 
the safety-head screw and wrench. Its remov- 
able stop latch can be replaced for less than fifty 
cents. It will be noted that the usual $3.00 


mounting charge is also saved by tHe owner who R I F a E M E N 
uses this $9.00 receiver sight. I 
can you spare a stamp 


for up-to-the-minute data on how to obtain vd retain 
Tl . Pies greater accur: acy with your fle to find out 
us new, the surprisingly low cost of reloa 





Super Vision Front Sight. 
hooded, Goss front-sight, with transparent in- RIFLEMEN’S SERVICE COMPANY 


| serts, was first seen by your editor in the West 878 East 176th Street New York City 





Wry yy” 


wo'S 


REDFIELD 


75 HW 


for Winchester 75 


Specify this new REDFIELD sight when order- 
ing your new Winchester 75. An entirely new 
design. Scope height. 2-position 
Entire sight detached in 5 seconds. 


extension, 
Accurate, 
Steel ball clicker 
No backlash or lost motion. Can be 
used with Winchester front sight or Redfield 
No. 63 shown below. 


GUARANTEED 


Absolutely guaranteed for five 
inaccuracy, 
lost motion. 
price—$7.50, 


uniform 44-min. adjustments. 
system. 


years against 
worn adjustments, backlash and 
A precision sight at a popular 


complete. Ask your dealer or 


write for complete details. 


The Ideal FRONT Sight 


No. 63 Redfield Detachable Front Sight—ideal 
for use with 75 HW Micrometer above. Com- 
plete with full set of Redfield interchangeable 
non-reversible inserts. $4.00. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3315 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 





You Can Make A Beautiful Stock Like This 


from 


NATIONAL 


INLETTED GUN-STOCKS 


Choice American Walnut, $6 to $8. French, $9 
to $15. Circassian, $10 to $20. For Springfield, 
Enfield, Krag, Remington 30, and Winchester 
52, 54, and 70. Guaranteed free from defects. 
Ample outside for finishing to any shape and 
dimension. Close inside so rifle can be properly 
bedded. Send for free illustrated folder. 


FREE: Imported Unfinished Butt Plate with 
screws, with every stock purchased. 


NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R-63, 1255 25th St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 





RESTOCKING SUPPLIES 


New Shipment of French and Circassian 


blanks. 


CUSTOM-BUILT RIFLES 
Conversions to Hornet, 22/3000, .218 
Dubiel, .300 Magn., and other modern cartridges. 


HUNTING SCOPE 
JAEGER SI 
CHAMBERING REAMERS 
Ask for New Catalog 


PAUL JAEGER 


4655 Fernhill Rd. 


AND MOUNTS 


“eT TRIGGER 


walnut 


Bee, .276 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





FREE CATALOG (No. 6) — 


USED BARGAINS 


See our ads in this issue, or write for com- 


plete list. 
BADGER SHOOTERS SUPPLY 
OWEN, WISCONSIN 





| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
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Even champions depend on spot- 
ting scopes. Wollensak’s 20-power 
scope can improve your scores, too. 
So fine optically it shows a .22 
hole in black at 100 yds.—clearly. 


Be a winning marksman. Use a | 


Wollensak scope. At stores, or di- 


rect, post-paid (or C.O.D.). Money- | 


back guarantee. 
USE AS TELESCOPE! 


Ideal for hunting trips, boat, motor 
travel. Other telescopes from 8-power, 
$3.75, to 45-power, $47.50. Write for 
FREE Book! 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
616 HUDSON AVENUE « « + ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


WOLLENSAK 





For the shooter by a shooter 
the Choice of the Champions 
that New Offset Detachable 
Saddle scope stand, micrometer 
adjustments, 15” stand, $6.50. 
Special 65mm. stand, $7.50. 
Freeland Arm Cuffs’ with 
Quick Detachable Clasp, 
$2.75 and $2.50. Freeland 
Shooting Kits. Catalogue 
now ready. 


AL FREELAND 
{112 35th St., Rock Island, Hl. 


RELOADING TOOL 
GOLDEN LUBRICANT 


HEADQUARTERS 


superior quality, 25¢ per 
stick. New and used Reloading Tools, Accessories, 
Ammunition Components. Special lot, .45 Auto 
primed cases. Write for prices. Autographed 
copies of the *“‘Handloader’s Manual” are avail- 
able; also all books by Samworth. 


MAJOR EARL NARAMORE 
26 Cherry St. Meriden, Conn. 





chester booth at Camp Perry last fall. The hood 
is fully as big as the biggest Whittek-Vaver 
front sight, because a 74-inch thimble goes inside 
it, the same as the lens-bearing thimble of the 


| Goss Tubeless Scope sight described in this issue. 


Also like the optical sight (for “Any Sight” 
matches) this Super Vision sight (for “Iron 
Sight” matches) has its hood and thimble marked 
with register lines so that it also may always be 
returned to proper position. The threaded end 
of the attachment for Lyman and Redfield front 
sights is tapered to insure rigidity. 
a complete Goss model with a ramp base and a 
new barrel attachment feature insures a 
proper job by any inexperienced owner and a 


which 


better one than is possible by the common cross- 
slot and male-dovetail attachment. 
The price is $5.75. 

The Super Vision sight lives up to its name by 
offering the shooter a greater light area around 
the target to appreciably reduce the likelihood of 
his shooting on the wrong target and to reduce 
strain on his eyes. The hood is 7 of an inch in 
diameter and the thimble which holds the inserts 
is 13/16 inch thick. As compared to standard 
hooded sights the relative field of view of the 
Goss sight is analogous to the field of a 14-inch 
scope as compared to that of a 34-inch scope. 

Also the insert discs are transparent or frosted 
(translucent) and these Goss inserts are larger 
than others. 
suit the individual. The apertures are bevelled- 
edge which leaves a dark line contrasting with 
both the black bull and the disc area to permit 
closer holding or a closer fit around the bull. 
These Goss discs are especially well adapted for 
those who like to add vertical, hori- 
zontal or cross lines with India ink. Apparently 
it is the ideal “iron-sight” for old eyes which 
are prone to tire quickly. 


method of 


shooters 





| doors, 


There is also | 


| of the cleaning rod. 


| .22-caliber 


They are available in any form to 


FREE! Gun CaTALoc 


Bargains in Guns, 

Sights, Reloading Tools, 

Rifle Winchester M/70, 

H&K Sportsman. We trade. 

Winchester Model 64 .219 Zipper (New).. 
U. S. Army bbards (New) ; 

ver #330 Scopes. $24.75 ype “* 


BIG SPECIAL! 


Used Smith & Wesson Military 
Model Revolvers Cal. .44 S&W 
Special, 6%” Bbl. Excellent con- 


dition inside—holster, worn out $14.95 


Gun Clubs send 10¢ for Medal-Award Catalog— 
50% Discount. FISHERMEN! Bargain Fishing 
Tackle Catalog Free! SKIERS! Free Ski Catalog. 
J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-B, Seattle, Wash. 


Scopes, 
Sedgley 
Hi-Standard 
Pistols. 
$38.50 
: coos Se 
B’’ Mounts 27.90 





Goss claims a 10% 
ventional sights for target shooting. Goss backs 
all his claims by guaranteeing satisfaction. Any 
purchaser 
in full may return any Goss sight within ten 
days and get back his purchase price in full. 


+ * 


improvement over con- 


who fails to satisfy his expectations 


Magazine Target Changer and holder which 
hangs a fresh target at a pull on a string at the 
firing line was built a couple of years ago by 
Mr. W. Hiberd, 298 Lee Avenue, Toronto, On- 
tario, in Canada. We have tried a sample out- 
fastened to two stakes cut with our 
hatchet and merely driven into the ground. 
Though this did not give sufficient rigidity the 
contraption revealed its possibilities by working 
fairly well, in spite of the wobbly support. The 
one we tried was made for a standard 25-yard 
rifle target. It is also made for the Standard 
American 20-yard pistol-target size and smaller 
targets. 

The targets are held flat on flat holders by 
rubber bands, and these holders have a T-shaped 
metal top whose projections engage and slide in 
grooves on both sides of the standard. Before 
they are successively released to drop into the 
top of the vertical track, they are hung in series 
on top of the frame. As a target, freed by a 
tug on the connecting string, drops into the 
grooves it knocks out the target which it replaces. 
Two stops were provided in the frame or two 
stop-stations so that two targets, one above the 
other, were in firing position. The sample frames 
were made of wood and appeared to be quite 
practical for 50-foot or 75-foot rifle 
Because the sides are exposed to wild 


indoor 
ranges. 
shots the contraption would not be practical for 
use by tyro pistol shooters. Its advantages over 
mechanical target carriers are simplicity, ease of 


installation and low cost. 


a 


Rusteprufe Laboratories of Sparta, Wis- 
consin, are introducing a Rusteprufe lubricant 
and a Rusteprufe rust inhibitor and preventa- 
tive, together with a new principle of application 
for the bore-preservative grease. We have pre- 
viously tried the latter and are familiar with its 
dependable rust-preventing quality, but a new 
principle of bore protection is involved which 
must be put to the test. We are going to sacri- 
fice a perfect barrel for the purpose, but several 
months will be required (especially our hot and 
humid summer months) for a practical test of 
adequate severity. 

The grease-like stuff comes in tubes and there 
is an applicator or grease-gun to take the place 
The tube is squeezed out 
into the barrel of the applicator which has a 
and a handle for 
transferring its contents to the bore via the 
This one has a felt buffer on its spout 


nozzle pressure 
muzzle. 
to protect the rifle muzzle and to seal it while 
the grease is forced in to fill every hidden tool 
mark of the interior. Although the nozzle will 
enter a .22 bore it can be used in a .35-caliber 
barrel. The idea of sealing the bore with an 
inhibitor instead of cleaning it appeals strongly 
ind it might well introduce “a new era in the 
cleaning and preservation of firearms”, but we 
First, we want to make 
should, and that it is 


make two reservations. 
sure it works, which it 


| economical, which it might not be. 
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detachable. 


# Give Your Guns 
ick, Easy, 


Qu Sure Protection 


OR barrel cleaning, use 

Hoppe’s No. 9. Removes 
leading or metal fouling, pre- 
vents rust. Apply with 
Hoppe’s Patches. Lubricate 
working parts with Hoppe’s 
Oil—never gums. Get them 
at your dealer’s. Samples: 
For No. 9 send 10¢, Oil 15¢, 
Patches 25¢—give bore size. 
FRANK A HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th St. Phila., Pa- 
FREE: Valuable booklet on 

Gun Protection. 








Hinged Loading Blocks of stained wood for 
the .22 Long Rifle cartridge, with ten holes for 
a string and a square hole to take a 50-round 
box of ammunition may be had at 75¢ each. Or 
you can get a whole dozen for your club at $6.00. 
The recess for the whole box of .22’s is a good 
idea. It covers the purpose of any loading block, 
and the capacity as well, but in a much smaller 
space to the advantage of the pocket and the 
shooting kit. It is a product of Fielding B. Hall, 
who says he has his new $40.00 reloading tool, 
complete with automatic powder measures and 
primer feed, about ready for production in .38 
Special and .45 A.C.P. caliber. 


* 


New 75-HW Redfield micrometer receiver 
sight can now be had at $7.50 for the M-75 
Winchester target rifle, or the arm can be had 
from the makers equipped with this optional 
sight. It is also made for other rifles in two 
heights; one model for a normal sight line, the 
other for the scope height. On the M-75 rifle 
the new Redfield sight can be used with the high 
Winchester front sight or with the high No. 63 
Redfield detachable front sight. 

The new rear sight is a two-position extension 
which fits on a receiver block and is quickly 


teed to have no back lash and to be durable or 
to continue so for years of normal use with 
reasonable care. Apparently it is a desirable tar- 
get sight at any price and an exceptional value at 
its low cost. A production sample has already 
been sent to us for trial and later report. 


Neat Shooting Sling, of conventional 114- 
inch shooting type but in new design, came in 
from Harlan Houk, 319 West Grant Street, 
Clarinda, Iowa. It resembles but is a refinement 
upon the Model-1907 Army leather sling. This 
one is adjustable from 16-inch parade length to 
standard 20-inch shooting length, but it has 
three leather keepers, concealed hooks and no 
thread or stitching. 

The customary joining rings have been sup- 
planted by square metal loops which provide a 
full-width bearing for the Harlan strap. The 
three keepers (only one is needed or normally 
used) are joined by black steel clasps in place of 
stitches and half-hard 14-gauge brass hooks are 
set back from the free strap ends on the inside 
to conceal them. They are securely held by three 
sturdy copper rivets. The turned end which 
holds the metal joining loop is strongly fastened 
with three bright hollow rivets. 

The leather is a high-grade, 7-ounce, black- 
finish, back leather. Although it is not oiled 
and very clean to handle it is surprisingly pliable. 
This feature is expected to appeal to the dressed 
up plinker or Sunday vermin shooter. Price un- 
known, but important, because popularity will 
depend on cost-ratio between it and the dollar 
army sling, although the Harlan leads in looks. 


* % + 


New Colt Pin. To follow up their popular 
Service-pistol pin, of which thousands were dis- 
tributed, Colt’s have brought out a new one for 
the lapel which is a faithful replica of the S.A. 
Frontier Colt revolver. Although it is of sterling 
silver the price is kept at the popular level of 
A very neat number. 


two-bits. 








It is designed to be very accurate | 
and reliable in its adjustments and it is guaran- | 


NOSKE FIRST AGAIN 


The Pioneer Maker of America’s First Practical Hunting Scope 


NOW A "* JUNCES: “THE SNI PER” 


(with New NOSKE ELEVATION DIAL) 


Its Army Specifications Are Ideal:— 
FOR MODERN LONG-RANGE GAME SHOOTING 


This Type A, 4X has 10-inch length, 74-inch diameter, 9-ounce weight, 22-foot 
field at 100 yds., long eye relief, handmade internal adjustments, self-locking pro- 
tection caps, and new calibrated elevation dial (up to 1000 yds.). 


Write for circular describing other models. 
a eo 


R. NOSKE 


San Carlos, Calif. 








Attention, 
CLUB OFFICERS! | 


For 1939 we give you six brand new 
medals, modeled by Jack Lambert, the 
artist who designed the new N. R. A. 
Medals awarded at Camp Perry last fall. 

These and our many other “Distinc- 
tive Shooting Awards” are pictured and 
described in our new 32-page catalog, 
available February 15. 

Ask for your copy now—just send 
me a post card, addressing 


GENE MITCHELL 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 261 Ben Franklin Station 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Expert Offhand Shots everywhere 
are using the new revolving end 
-22 caliber loading block. Designed 
for indoor target shooting, espe- 
cially the standing position. It 
aS proven to be the most practical 
and convenient loading block made 
Write for circular. Order from pis 
dealer or direct. Postpaid in U.S - 
Maple box $1.00; Walnut box $1.25. 


M. WOLF +t, 608 
804 Knapp St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

















Captain Hardy's ANTI-BANDIT “ Quick 
DRAW” Spring Shoulder Holster offers 
“HIDDEN INSURANCE?” to its possessor. 
The gun may be drawn with either hand in- 


stantly, from any position. Send a three- 


cent stamp for descriptive folder to 
CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
513 No. Arden Drive, Beverly Hills, Calig, 





Ralph Pike, who has successfully installed his 
reliable self-setting trigger on small-bore match 
rifles, and who has recently completed one for 
our M2 Springfield with 8-groove barrel by Eric 
Johnson, says it can be set to release at 4 ounces 
minimum and up to 3!4 pounds maximum with- 
out any perceptible movement of the trigger as 
it is let off. He learned, as we did, that this 
rifle will “pile ’em up” in one hole with the 
right cartridge. 

Pike is also playing with Duplex loads and 
proving them on steel plates. We hope to have 
some definite dope for publication from him 
soon. One combination in his .257 Remington 
Roberts has shown a great improvement over the 
regular load of 38.0 grains 4320 conventionally 
assembled behind the Remington 117-grain O.P. 
bullet. The combination load is 7.0 grains 2400 
plus 19.0 grains HiVel No. 2 plus 16.0 grains 
4064, and it penetrates 17/32-inch steel, against 
17/64, or just twice as deep as the regular and 
cenventional load. 



















(Angle Targeting : a 

Sight Angie “A+ a” Angie “A aed a, 
aM : —— = 
a ae Angle “al | 





PB" 
Point Blank Distance Target Range “R 
SE Bist Ones | = 
Angle “Ata” = 4, inches « 287 + PB feet 
ed a" = A, inches * 100 > R, yards 
« A * “Ara” -“a", minutes 
Geist’s ALL~Ammunitions MVY CHART accepts your Rand A’ values 
and tells you the bullet's muysle velocity. MVY is priced at 75¢ 
SPORTSMAN’S SCIENTIFIC SERVICE 
809 Jackson St, __ Aurora, Intinors 








RICE PEEP SIGHTS FOR KRAG AND ENFIELD 


Rifles, $1.00. For 
Springtield Rifles $1.50. 
Elevation and windage. 
Easily mounted Krag 
Sarre! Receiver Fillets 
65¢. Springfield Sporter 
Kutt Plates, 50¢. Grip 
Caps, 35¢. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. 


LEROY RICE 
356—7th St., Elyria,Ohio 
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The Arms Chest is an open market trading post 
where manufacturers, distributors, purveyors of 
professional services, and our own readers may 
cry their wares to fellow sportsmen at a modest 
cost. Returns are uniformly excellent—scores of 
advertisers have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements are accepted from members of 
the National Rifle Association, for their individual 
and personal transactions exclusively, at 8¢ per 
word INCLUDING NAME AND ADDREssS, 
minimum charge $1.20. For all dealers’ adver- 
tisements the rate is 10¢ per word INCLUDING 
NAME AND ADDRESS, minimum charge $1.50. 


In describing the condition of guns advertised 
the following standard phrases must be used: 
Perfect means factory condition. Excellent means 
new condition, implying negligible amount of 
use. Very good means practically new condition, 
implying very little use, resulting in no appre- 
ciable bore wear and very few and only minor 
surface scratches or wear. Good means moderate 
use with some finish worn off, and only moderate 
bore wear with no pits and nothing worse than a 
little roughness in the bore. Fair means reason- 
ably hard service, reasonable wear inside, and 
nothing worse than a few very minor pits in the 
bore, implying the gun is practical and sufficiently 
accurate for hunting purposes. Poor means marred 
appearance and pitted or badly worn bore. 


THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 

This section provides a quick, inexpensive means 
for disposing of guns and accessories no longer 
needed, or for the purchase of more suitable sim- 
ilar items. We urgently request that a full de- 
scription be given of every article offered, and its 
condition (see complete instructions above), for 
transactions of this sort must be based entirely on 
good faith and mutual satisfaction. Deliberate 
misrepresentation will of course result in imme- 
diate expulsion from N. R. A. membership 


@-—""""""*"_—*>>"-® 
FOR SALE 


The TWENTIETH CENTURY GUN. A} 


fine 12 gauge English 514 lb. ejector with a new 
system of taper boring and using a 2” shell now 
made by Remington. It develops more velocity 
than the regular 234 with a fine pattern and 
light recoil. 
velopment in recent times. 
regular dealers. New catalog ready. Stamp 
please. Kimball Arms Company, 220 Cam- 
bridge Road, Woburn, Mass. tf 


Liberal discount to 





ENFIELD, excellent, restocked, with accessories, 
$20.00. Write for complete description. Francis 
Jewell, Scio, Ohio. 2-39 





WINCHESTER H.S.S.S. set trigger, .219, 26” 
round, Birdseye maple, high cheek rest for scope, 
blocks only, bore very good, no blue, $25.00. Fecker 


4%” 6X plain mounts, medium cross hairs, excellent, | 
V. D. Taber, Moffett Field, | 
3 Wisconsin 2-39 


$30.00. Both $50.00. 


California. 2-3 


| sporting stock, 
| rod, O’Hare Vernier Micrometer, shooting mitt, sight 

black, all in excellent condition, gun fired not over 
| 100 times, 
| checkered 
} action, 
| stock, 
|H. & R., 


| Kenneth Strine, Cardin 


| over 


The most important shotgun de- | 


| Stoeger 


Groups of figures are computed as one word. 
Spell out all descriptive words; abbreviations may 
lead to serious misunderstandings and thus impair 
the effectiveness of your ad. Box number or 
blind ads not accepted. Please give complete 
name, so as to facilitate the proper issuance of 
money-orders. All advertisements must be ac- 
companied by cash or they will be disregarded 
Final closing date is the 5th of the preced- 
ing month. Please print all advertisements 
plainly—we cannot be responsible for errors due 
to illegible writing 


N.M. SPRINGFIELD, bought at Perry, No 
455876, with front and rear sight covers; plus 
ivory bead sporting front sight. King No. 6 flat top 
rear sight, Lyman 48 rear sight, Stoeger Peerless 
Fork rest, score book, jointed cleaning 


$50.00. B&L Prismatic Spotting Scope, 
$35.00. Winchester Model 63 with special 
stock by factory. very good condition, 
Springfield M1, cal. rifle, Hart speed 
Lyman 17A front, Vaver rear, checkered 
sling, excellent bore and accuracy, good out- 
$30.00. A. I. Arneson, Morris 


19.5X, 


$20.00 


side, 
U.S.R.A.. 10 inch, with case. 
) K-22. excellent, $24.00 


2-39 


late model, 
Excellent plus ( 22 
ston. Ohio 

STRAIGHT LINE S&W 
highest bidder Warren 


Target 


Brewer, 


complete, perfect, 


4911 York Road 


| Philadelphia, Penna 2-39 


99 LEVER 300 Savage, 
Zeiss Zielklein scope. He 
separate, $70.00 Dr I 


Wisc 


excellent. Custom stock, 
ivy Redfield mount. Will 
<a Meagher, Waupun, 


SEND STAMP for new Bargain List of Fire- 
arms, Binoculars and Telescopes. Also Bar- 
gain Catalog of Cameras and Photographic 
Equipment. National Camera Exchange, Estab- 
lished 1914, 11 South Sth Street, Minneapolis, 


Minn. tf 


Tournament 
gauge cylinder 


ANNIE OAKLEY’S personal gun 
Grade Remington Auto Loading twelve 
with extra full choke barrel Beautiful 
cellent condition, One Hundred Dollars 

millimeter De Vry motion picture 
telephoto lens, tripod, projector, various extras, cost 
Seven Hundred, will take Two Hundred, no 
trades John W. Hession, Box 906, New Haven 
Conn 2-39 


stock, ex 
Thirty-five 
camera, 6 inch 


W70-06, 330C Weaver, $65.00 Enfield, 
stock, Weaver 330C, $47.50. Issue Enfield, 
stock, $17.50 Enfield Redfield '%4 click, 
$4.50. All excellent. H. K. Hilner, Meyersdale 
Pa 2-39 

45 COLT Automatic, excellent, commercial 
issue, with holtser, $18.00 cash. Ben Vaupel, 
Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 2-39 

S&W TARGET .44 Special, excellent, 6”. leather 
holster, $30.00. Colt New Service .44 Special 714” 
nickel, excellent, $22.00. Harry J. Kujawa, Berlin. 


Stoeger 
$12.50, 





FRENCH FIREARMS, 1717-1936. Book hav- 
ing 800 illustrations. Price $3.50 plus 8¢ post- 
age. Captain James Hicks, 428 Rich, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y 3-39 





FIELD GLASSES, War Souvenirs, satisfactory 
hunting condition, for sale. German Army Fernglas 
8X Goerz; German prism binocular 6X Zeiss; 
French prism binocular 6X Berthiot. Sent postpaid 
for inspection and offer to be returned postpaid if 
no sale. Arthur Brice, East Road, Ross, Calif. 2-39 





BARGAIN. 300 Savage 99G pistol grip with 
Zielklein scope. Condition very good. Selling on 
account death. $75.00 takes it. 
Leadville, Colorado. 


48 





Dr. W. F. O’Brien, | 
2-39 | Jr., Willcox, Arizona 2-39 


10 good out- 
$53.09 


2-39 


shot magazines, and 17A sights, 
side, stock cut off inch. perfect inside, 
W. B. Williams, Alturas, California. 

45 AUTOMATIC, excellent to perfect, with 400 
N.R.A. cartridges, $35.00 WANT—Model 70. 
.30-06; offers. Dr. C. J. Miller, Ord, Nebraska. 2-39 

PARKER D.H.E. 12-30, full and improved, per- 
fect inside, very good out, price $90.00. D. C 
McLaughlin, Cannonsville, N. Y 2-39 

SEDGLEY Springfield Sporter .30-06, good, $50.00 
Model 37 Remington, excellent, $55.00. G. L. Moore 


48 


| side, 





Minn 2-39 | ° 


WINCHESTER 52 heavy barrel, speedlock, 5 and | 


| $24.50. 
| tiques. 
| cash. 


| only, $10.00 


| State College, Pa. 


| short, 


| offer 
| please. J. Bushnell Smith, Middlebury, Vt. 2-39 


| V.G.. 


| carrying case 


and regular 
E. Shilling- 
2-39 


COLT Police Positive .22, Roper 
grips, excellent, holster, $26.00. T. 
burg, 903 Elmore Ave., Akron, Ohio. 


WINCHESTER N.R.A. 54. 30-06, 48, very good, 
$37.50. Winchester 54, 270, 48, good, $37.50. 
Ballard double-set, standard 52 barrel, Lyman tang 
and 17A, blocks, $17.50. Winchester 32-40 high 
No. 3 octagon, like new, $18.00. U.S.R.A 
10”, perfect. $17.00. Parker 8 ga. hammerless GH, 
excellent, $85.00. WANT-—Good sleeping bag and 
Speed Graphic. John L. McGuire, 149 E. Gilman 
St., Madison, Wisconsin. 2-39 








-30-06 MAUSER Sporter, (converted mili- 
tary) double set triggers, rib barrel, pear bolt, 
$28.50. 8 m.m. Genuine Haenel (Suhl) Mauser, 
Lyman 17A and 36, cost over $100.00, excellent, 
$30.00. 2%4X “Oigee’’ Gnomet, $16.00. 4X 
Mossberg, with mounts, unused in factory box, 
model 8-M4, $3.09. .33 Marlin, 40 cartridges. 
$19.00. Two .22 Winchester 63, excellent 
bores, $18.50, $20.00. .410 Iver Johnson “Skeet- 
er,”” automatic ejectors, cost $53.00, excellent, 
$35.00. .410 Winchester 42 pump, excellent, 

.38-55 Ballard. Muzzle-loaders, an- 

List for stamp. No trades unless part 
Karl Hansen, 79 Oakwood, Bogota, New 
Jersey. 2-39 

250-3000 MODEL 70, 24 inch rifle barrel, factory 
new, never fired 22G rear, front ramp and cover 
L. A. Them, 20 W. Arch St., Mans- 

as 


30 


field, Ohio 
TWO 54 Winchesters .30-06, Hawkins pads, speed 
locks: one 48W, grip cap, excellent; other, barre! 
excellent, stock good. Best offer. Harold Albright 
9% 








30-06 
00. 
ist 


Factory 
150 others 
S¢. Calvin 


Wincheste 
Price $50 
obsolete.  L 


SNIPER Model 54 
grease Lists $115.00 
long, modern, 
Goddard, 3533 ¢ 


ebec, 


Washington, D. C. 2-3 





.28/30 POPE, on 44% double set action. Mogg 
long scope. Pope mould. 40 good cases. Bore per 
fect, outside good “fair-to-middlin”, Make 
Might swap for modern bolt action job. Stamps 


> ne 
Scope, 


NIEDNER-BALLARD 32-40 L.H. Scheutzen, iror 
sights, double set, mold, Ideal measure, cases, tools 
excellent. $45.00. Howe’s Modern Gunsmith 
00. Winchester 52 Standard Speedlock two stocks 
sling, block, mitt, very accurate, $35.00. Bauscl 
N.R.A and stand, $42.00. M-L rifle 
good shooting condition, accessories, $10.00 80 is 
sues American Rifleman, $4.00. WANT—Savage or 
Browning Over-Under good 8X Binoculars. C. Bier 
baum, 1619 Fairhill Rd., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 2 
NEW 5A Lyman complete in factory carton, dust 
$ 20X Telescope, homemade stand 
$5.00. Univex 8 m.m.. f 5 


Kleckne 


scope 


caps, $25.00 


50 


Sears 
48Y 
excellent 


Zansport 


$15.00 


Indiana. 


Donald 
318 First, I 
M&P .38 Special, 2”, $2 
Heiser hc excellent. C 
Ave., Yonkers, N. ¥ 


00: Also K 


S&W 
: Brockman, 46 


26.00 


Kimball 


ter 
ters 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 1509 specimens. 5) 
page Special List 20¢. Printed catalog obsolete 
cartridges 15¢. Far West Hobby Shop, 405 
Clement, San Francisco, California. 4-39 


| The more you tell, 
the quicker you'll sell! 


When vou're buying a gun or 
shooting you nat- 
urally want to acquaint yourself 
with everything there is to know 
about its complete equipment, 
condition inside and outside, etc., 
etc. So does the man who is 
considering buying YOUR gun. 
If you will give all the details 
we'll wager you'll get telegraphic 
orders the very first day the 
Rifleman is “out.” 


accessories 








So, send your complete 
copy instructions imme- 
diately for the March issue. 
Final closing date is Feb- 
ruary 5th. For complete 
instructions see explana- 
tory notes, above. 
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ries and revolvers. Send for list. Stamp 
please. Kimball Arms Company, 220 Cambridge 
Road, Woburn, Mass. tf 


COLT Officers Model 22, excellent, lambskin 
holster, factory container, accessories, $31.50. Sav- 
age Model 19 N.R.A. 22 Rifle, good, Lyman 422 
scope, new Lyman mounts, no click, sling, cover, 





$29.00. Eastman ‘‘Retina’’ candid camera, perfect | 


condition, cost $57.50, sell $40.00 cash. L. M. Shuh, 
Men’s Dorm, Ames, Iowa. 2-39 





SKIERS! Free Ski Catalog. Free! Tackle 
Catalog. Free! Camera List. Gun Clubs! 
Send 10¢ for Medal-Award Catalog. N.R.A. 
Prices! Colt Match Woodsman. Weaver No. 
330 Scope Type “B’’ mount $27.90. Free! Gun 
Catalog. J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madi- 
son-BB, Seattle, Wash. 2-39 


GOOD, Sharps Borchardt action and stock, $10.50; 
Winchester Single Shot, heavy action. $6.50; Pair 
Flint Pirate Pistols; Ketland Flintlock Musket, good; 
S&W .38 Hammerless, good, $9.50; Winchester tool 
and mould, 38 W.C.F., new, $4.00. Harry McGinley, 
R. F. D. 4, Houlton, Maine. 2-39 








300 SAVAGE Model 99EG, excellent to perfect. 


Thirty-five dollars. Krag. very good Ten dollars. | 
Money Orders. Walter Degener, Jamesport, New | 
York. 2-39 | 


NEED CASH, sell latest Standard 52. No. 47.949, | 
Marksman stock, extension rear, 17A front. West- | 


hester shade, perfect, $55.00. Conrad Rowe, Box 
112, Jacksonville, Illinois. 2-39 


BAKER TRAP, Elite grade, 32”. full. ejector; 
jancy engraving. raised rib, circassian stock. beautiful 
checkering All like new. Cost $250.00 Sell 
$80.00. Dr. L. E. Schuster, Warsaw. N. Y 2-39 

WINCHESTER 1873, 22 long rifle. relined by 
Johnson, factory refinished, $20.00. Baker Double 
Hammerless, 12-30", perfect. excellent $18.00 
F. Sawyer, 1056 Beardsley, Akron. Ohio. 2-39 





“FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads, $1.00, 





postpaid. Complete with screws for attaching. | 
You save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. | 


Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg.. Youngstown. 
Ohio. tf 


262 CONSECUTIVE back copies (two missing) 
RIFLEMAN, best cash offer Modern-Bond tool, 
Springfield-Krag, $6.50 Troemner scales, $4.00 
Zenas Mattson, Centerville, Wash 2-39 


416 STEVENS heavy barrel target rifle Very 
accurate. Vaver % minute extension rear, Lyman 
No. 77 front Inside excellent, outside very good 
$35.00 M. O. Charles F. May, Holtwood, Pa. 2-39 


CARTRIDGES: 825 .38 Auto. Not Kleanbore, 


ae 


$12.00. 100 .44 Spl. Staynless, $2.25 John | 


Creighton, Mackeyville, Pa. 2-39 | 


COLT SUPER 38, excellent, 50 cartridges, 200 
new empties, bullet seater, case resizer, extra maga- 
zine, $25.00. 30 Luger D.W.M. 4 inch, good, 50 
cartridges, $16.00. Colt S.A. 44-40, 514 inch, very 
good, laced holster, $14.00. S&W 32-20. 4 inch, 
perfect, with Heiser holster, $21.00. 93 Marlin 
30-30, excellent, 20 cartridges, $16.50. Ideal 30-30 
tool complete with muzzle resizer and expander, new, 
$5.75. Winchester 44-40 tool, mould, perfect, both 
$3.75. Winchester 32-20 tool, mould, good, both $3.50 
Ernest Henningson, 703 Second St., South, St. Charles, 
Illinois. 2-39 

SAVAGE 1933 N.R.A. 22 L.R., converted to 
sporter. Weaver 29S, sling, oil finish, checking, cost 
$48.00. Excellent inside, very good outside. Best 
cash offer. Consider H&R “Ultra” Sportsman, some 
cash. N. A. Brown, Milton, Oregon. 2-39 


45 SERVICE Automatic, arched housing, shortened 
hammer spur, new slide and barrel, good outside, ex- 
cellent inside; best cash offer over $23.50. 7.65 mm 
Luger, 334”, good, $16.50. Target Model Ace, ex- 


cellent and accurate, $31.50. J. H. Reynolds, 215 | 


2-39 | 





Fowler, West Lafayette, Indiana. 2- 





SPECIAL PRICES! Hi-Standard Pistols, | 


H&R Sportsman, Ultra Sportsman, Sedgley 
Rifles, Winchester M/70. New Savage 19M 
Heavy Barrel .22. $36.95. Pachmayr revolver 
grips, $1.35. A-1 Gov’t Slings, 50¢, Swivels, 35¢. 
New Army Scabbards, $4.95. Free! Gun Cat- 
alog. J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-BB. 
Seattle, Wash. 2-39 


22-3000 JOHNSON-BALLARD, D.S., heavy barrel, 
Lyman 438 scope, plain mounts, peep sights, die, 
cases, extras. Perfect. Details. $65.00. Camille 
Cazedessus, Baton Rouge, La 2-39 
SPORTSMAN, S.A., perfect: 41815, perfect; Moss- 
berg 46-A, 57M, excellent plus; Remington 41-P, 
perfect. Snowshoes, V.G. Best cash offers B 
Tomlinson, Lebanon, Indiana 2-39 


WINCHESTER 54, .30-06. 48 rear, gold bead front 
excellent, $39.00. Lyman 5A, '2’ mounts, not click 
good, $19.00. William Anderson, 500 Broadway. New 
port, R. 1. 2-39 








FEBRUARY, 1939 


SPECIAL SALE of new and used shotguns, | 





PRODU 





CT OF BAUSCH & LOMB 





Off-set Hammer 


Get the new Thomas off-set hammer and speed action 
for your Colts officers model 


to cock, $18.50 . Speed Action for all models 52 
Winchester, with perfect let-off and no back slap on 
trigger movement 
Action for Springfield 
will improve your s« 


imperceptible, 
speed your lock- 
time up 40 per cent; 


L. G. THOMAS 


1548 Ford St. Shreveport, La. 











SOFT OIL-TANNED 
CARTRIDGE CASES 


No.25. Will not squeak; fits close 
to body; wide loop for belt. Holds 
10 cartridges in separate loops. 
Seeyourdesler Post; 
orsend 3cforcatalog. 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. 
PORTLAND OREGON 











OWNERS OF 4X RIFLE SCOPES 


, Wollensak, Ranger, Wards, 
Raise the power to 6X or 
Brighter field, sharper definition. 
Send prepaid. 


Marlin, ete. 


$4.50 Guaranteed. 


c. E. TULLER 
- E. ULE 








COULD I WRITE A 
BOOK ABOUT WORMS! 





Le a > * 


*ve whelped five families—they've afl had worms! 
But the Master's a great help. ‘‘Worms!"* he says, 
reading the Sergeant's DOG BOOK. ‘That means 
Sergeant's PUPPY CAPSULES."* So we dose the 
pups and the worm scare's over! Those capsules 
work — like the SURE-SHOT CAPSULES I get! 








That DOG BOOK and | have taught the Master 
plenty! The new edition has a swell article by 
Albert Payson Terhune. Get your free copy at 
a drug or pet store — or with this coupon. 3 


ergeants : 






DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. = ' 
Dept. SB-2, Richmond, Va. 
Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: 


Name 





City___ State 
8 a oe ee ee A a a 


euagmnma 


a 

a 

Address__ masesenniguneninceniatiinansinant 7 
a 

e 








eath fro 


. Miami awaits you! Bask in 


the sunshine of golden days 
and the cooling breezes of star- 
ry nights. Live 


Miami at El Comodoro. This fa- 


in beautiful 


meus hotel is located in the heart 


———"Under the 


JOSEPH H. 








ical skies 


‘of Miami just a whisper from 
the center of activities. Rates are 
from $2.50 single, $4.00 double. 
Attractive season rates. 250 new- 
ly redecorated rooms with tub 
and shower bath. Our air-cooled 
coffee shop is famous for its 
fine moderately-priced food. 


Popular cocktail lounge. 


Personal Direction 


ADAMS, MANAGER 


“@L COMODO 


S W 
OPEN 


FIRST ST At 
THE YVEAR 


Qnd AVE 
ROUND 


Promote the sport of rifle shooting 


SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


980 King Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 





Use the rod that turns with the 
rifling when you push it through 
the bore of your gun . . . patch 
reaches EVERY part of the lands 
and grooves and cleans PER- 
FECTLY. Strong light duralumin. 
Rigid dowel-and-shoulder type 
joints. Detachable slotted and plug 
tips. Takes standard brushes and 
cleaners . . . Palm-fitting bakelite 
handle—ball bearing swivel. The 
most serviceable and easy-to-use 
rod you can buy. Sizes forall rifles 
and pistols, $1.25. 1-pc. rods— 
rifle, $1; pistol, 75c. Special shor- 
gun rods, $1.25. Ask your dealer 
—or write for folder. 


TRI-PAK GUN KIT, Inc. 
SO Brady St. San Francisco, Cal. 


CLEANING PATCHES 
If you want to do a real 
cleaning job with the least 
work use GUNSLICK 
PATCHES. They won't 
puncture; they carry the 
solvent to every part of 

jthe bore and SCRUB it 
CLEAN! Send 25¢ for 
a package—or see your 
dealer. Specify caliber. 


OUTERS LABORATORIES, Onalaska. Wis. 





NEW AUTOMATIC DUPLEX 


Complete with measure... 
Standard Duplex 

Sub-base with primer drawer 
Gem Reloader—Now 
Electric Casting Furnace... 
20-Ib. lead mixing kettle... 
Primer trays for use in load- 

ing magazine 
Three cavity mold 


35.00 
2.25 


2.00 


Send 5¢ for catalog 


Potter Engineering Co. 


632 Scoville Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| good, $14.00. 


| Barrel immaterial. 
| ingswood, N. J. 2-39 


| grips 
| $16.00 to $36.00. 
| All ideal hunting 


WINCHESTER S.S. 32-40, 
Winchester S.S. 25-20, light, 
good, $14.00. Winchester 1873, 44-40, 
Winchester 1866, 44, good, $12.50. 
Musket .22, good, $13.00. Win- 
chester 1894, 30-30, fine, $12.50. Stevens 
Scheutzen, 22, heavy, set triggers, Redfield, 
sights, fine, $25.00. Ithaca Double Hammer- 
less, 12 ga., fine, $13.00. Jack Bingham, Vine, 
Kansas. 2-39 


heavy, tools, 
tools, 
good, $6.00. 
Winchester 





REMINGTON Sportsman Skeet Grade 16 G, Three 
Shot Ribbed Compensator, excellent, $75.00. B. B 
Dickson, Stevens Clinic Hospital, Welch, W. Va. 2-39 





RE MINGTON MiL compe nsated, $45.00; Royal 
Portable Typewriter, $25.00; Erneman Reflex Camera 
$475.00; B Graflex, $35.00; Zeiss Cocarette, $10.00 
Frank Wilkinson, 82 Monticello, Buffalo, N. Y. 2-39 

35 RE MINGTON Automatic, 
WANT—Winchester or Stevens 44% 
Phil Swank, 107 





new, $38.00 
single shot rifle 
Haddon, Coll- 





All have peep rear, ramp front, pistol 
have flush magazine, all good, 
Detailed description on request 
rifles. No trades. J. Engbrecht 
1503 Oak Grove Dr., Angeles, Calif. 2-39 


KRAGS, four. 
stocks, three 


Los 





REMINGTON “HE P ‘BU RN 22 L R. ‘Diller lined 





| Bullets, Primers, Cases, Powder. 
| Sons, First & Madison- BB, Seattle, Wash. 


- $40.00 | 


16.50 | 
10.00 | 


| $25.00 
| Beautiful cheekpiece 
Scope, 


No. 4 30” barrel. Beautiful stock. Very accurate 
High Sidewall Winchester, .22-3000 Lovell 
stock and fore-end. Wollensak 
150 loads. Complete loading outfit. $50.00 
7119A Amherst, St. Louis, Mo. 2-39 


SPECIAL PRICES! Lyman,  Noske, Weaver, 
Fecker, Unertl, Malcolm Scopes. New Redfield 
Mount, $8.00. Winchester B-5 Scope, $10.95, 
A-5, $14.95. Complete stock Reloading Tools. 
s Warshal & 
2-39 


A. T. Dunham, 








TWO PERFEC T Griffin & Fiome Rifles, 275 H&H 
35 Newton, Poldi anticoro barrels. Magnum Mauser 
actions, Circassian walnut stocks, Whelen cheekpiece 
Gold bead matted ramp front. emergency folding and 
Lyman 48; Horn tipped fore-end. recoil pad, quick 
detachable | slings $185.00 each express collect 
C.O.D. Examination arranged with deposit. Thomas 
Williams, Bloomi ngton, Ill -3 

COL T Gees Kine 
$32.00 Stamp for 
Easthampton, Mass 


good, 


front sight, very Is 
McGowan 


information . 


54 HORNE 

Weaver 344 scope 
Box 204-A, St. Petersburg, 
SPOTTING 
perfect surveyor’s 
815 Greenwich St., 


good or better Altered bolt 
$38.00. E. A. Comer 
*lorida 2-39 


very 


75 loads 


TELESCOPE unmounted, optically 
transit 25.00 c.. 3 Mohr 
Reading, Pa 2 


16X27, made by Semnert 
Germany. Used. With 
Scope, Rifle barrel 9.3, 
Special $150.00. Sloan's 
88 Chambers St., New 

2-39 


THREE BARREL 
and Krieghoff, Suhl, 
4 power C.P. Goerx 
cost new $600.00. 
Sporting Goods Co., 
York City. 


~ WINCHESTER. M- 12 


12-28 matt ea “ribbed bart e 
standard trap with Poly Choke. perfect, $40.00 
400-38 NM .30-06 ammunition, 120 35 issue. $15.00 
Dale Page, 723 W. 17th, Topeka, Kansas 2-3 
ATTENTION M. L. SHOOTERS. Offering 
| fine collection of M.L. rifles by famous makers. 
Hawkins, Somers, Hulett, Reinhard, Butterfield, 
| Lawrence and others. In fine shooting order. 
Stamp for list. Kimball Arms Co., Woburn 

Mass. tf 


T ARG E [l RIFLE Winchester Heavy Barrel, 
derhaus action, Lyman 48J; very good condition in 
side and out Cost $95.00. Sell 65.00 Harrington 
and Richardson Sportsman, perfect. $15.00 Dave 
Bashline, 315 Noble Avenue, Akron Ohio 2-3! 


NEW S&W Magnum Revolver, 614”, patridge 
Magna stocks. Pachmayr adapter, $44.50 Floyd 
Long, Collinsville, I 2-3! 


ONE W.C. Scott Hammerless 10 ga. double 
with extra set barrels. Parker V.H. 12 ga., 
| $35.00. Gerard four power ‘scope with mounts, 
$40.00. Bausch & Lomb 6x30, $30.00. Reming- 
ton pumps, 30 cal., $25.00, 32-20, $18.50, 44-40. 
$22.50. Colt 22 S.A., $10.00. General line of 
shotguns, rifles, pistols and revolvers. WANT 
—Double rifles and combination guns. Old 
catalogs and gun books. ‘‘Modern Guns” by 
Fred Adolph. Books pertaining to double 
rifles, English firearm books, etc. Irving Auto 
Company, Biddeford, Maine. 2-39 


COLLECTORS! 
repeating shot. gun, 
Winchester S.S. action, 
$10.00 Kean, 


Sun 


357 


action 12 ga 
very good, $40.00 High Sick 
$6.00 Krag Carbine, fair 
Seneca Falls, N. \ 2-3! 


Winchester lever 


Roscoe 





Ithaca 12 gauge, 28 in. modified, 1 
Model 97 Winchester 12 gauge, 32 in 
$15.00. Wm. F. Ahrendt, Dubuque 


2-39 


MODEL 37 

| fect. $32.00 
full, very good 
Iowa 
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WINCHESTER 69, peep rear, sling and swivels. 


















































































































































ols, Low mounted Weaver 329. Factory condition. | 
ght, $17.00. Also 54 Hornet, 48 Lyman, Stoeger side 
-40, mounted Hensoldt Zielyt. Sling and case. Excellent After Year be of erv ce 

-50. plus. No trades. Joel H. Hayes, 158 Park Avenue, 
'in- Williston Park, L. &., N.Y. 2-39 

ens —— 
eld, SPECIAL "PRICES on — guns and equip- The glass-hardness of. 
ler ment. Trades accepted. rite your wants. | . 
= W. J. Vallazza, 57 Preston Street, Belleville, a & pow hammer 
dee N. J. 3-39 | notches and trigger points 
ree 1873 22 WINCHESTER Repeater, needs tuning, —made of case-hardened, 
B $5.00, Muzzleloaders; .45 S.A.A.; Springfield; Krag; | “ 

-39 Mauser. Parker Snyder, Celina, Ohio. 2-39 | low carbon manganese 
yal IMPSON 28-Bore, 28-inch, M&F, $60.00. Three | steel—aseures a crisp, 
yal SIMPSON 28-Bore, 28-inch, M&F, $60.00. ree 

on, 7.65 Lugers, excellent, $17.00; very good, sh | unchanging trigger 
00 good, $12.50. Two S&W 1917, good, standard, 

30 $14.00; 4-inch, $15.50. S.A.A.".41, fair, $8.00; | pull, EVEN AFTER 
ok 32-20, good, $14.00. Colt O.M.T. .38, 7!4-inch, good, | (No. 9 of 12 YEARS OF SERY- 
00 $17.00. Bisley .45, fair, $10.00. Winchester .40-82, | 2. 2 © ICE. We would 
fle fair, $10.00. WANT—Hornet tool, mold. Charles points which . . 
oll Hill, 503% N. W. Eighth, Oklahoma City, Okla. 2-39 give sure-fire be glad to send 
39 | FS 

— SELECTE D 37 Remington. Barrel and action used precision to all full details of 
tol perfect, fired 200 rounds. Stock altered, high comb. | Smith & Wes- our various 
od, Complete, $47.50. Henry Spillner, 522 Robinson St., son revolvers.) 

st North Bergen, N. J. 2-39 models on 
ht — = 

39 U. S. ARMY Peabody B... Cal. 30 BF. request. 
- Carbines, factory new, $4.75. U. S. Army 

ved Springfield B.L. Cal. 50-70 C.F. Rifles, com- 

te plete, require cleaning, $2.30. German .98 

ell Mauser Bayonets, 21” blade, 87¢. H. G. Young, 

ak 97 Liberty Ave., Belleville, N. J. 2-39 

0 ——___—_ $$ 

39 .25, .270, .30 Caliber - Gas Checks. $1. 10 per 

~~ 1000, postpaid. R. Kampen, 557 Pearl Ave., 

er, Rockford, Illinois. 3-39 

Id ——E—EEE———E _ — ee 

5, LOVELL 2R, Krag. M1 barrel, micrometer receiver 

ls. sight, new stock, resizing die and bullet seater. Ex- 

& cellent, fired about 200 times. $43.00. With Weaver 

39 29S $53.00. Walter Ladd, Route 5, Muskegon, 

Mich. 2-39 

1H ——se — — | 

er B&L 6x30 $23.00; 10x50 $48.00. Voight- 

“e lander 7x50 $44.00. Zeiss Fieldglass $17.00. | 

nd Many others cheap. Seth Thomas Ships Clock | 

ck $9.00. Springfield Service $21.00. 303 Enfield | 

t $14.00. 8 m/m Mauser $13.00. Remodeled | SMITH & WESSON 


Krag $17.00. Fine SS Lovells $30.00 up. 
Hornet $19.00. 45-5” Frontier $14.00. 45 Auto 
$16.00. New 25 Auto $12.00. 32 Mauser $12.00. 
30-4” Luger $17.00. 7.63 Mauser $28.00. Ger- 
man light maxim, bipod, unserviceable relic, 
$38.00. Several hundred real bargains, mod- 
ern antique. List for stamp. John Smith, | 
Rambler Ave., Runnemede, N. J. 2-39 | 

| 


SPRINGFIELD N.M., excellent, $130.00 value, j 
$69.00. Savage 99-G .250, V.G., $28.00. 99E .303, — T ™ Him 


$18.00. Lebel 8 m.m. Sporter, excellent, $25.00. 


Packard Elektroshaver, new, $5.00. Further details | 

sent. Selmer Saeter, Galesville, Wisc. 2-39 | ] 
age : ie, 

_ BROWNING 16 gauge Automatic, grade 2, 26” } 










Springfield osm Massachusetts 
SINCE 1854 
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rt 
: improved cylinder, perfect, $40.00. Burrell Hawver, | 
“24 Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 2-39 A Dog doesn’t scratch for | & 
“4 eee | pleasure. His blood may be badly SS. Timer 
w .45 COLT New Service Target 714”, perfect in, very | Aifected by eo “— oo | 
39 good out, $27.50. Sealed case (2000) .45 1909 | hadi ie da oa oe | : — 
Ff cartridges, $27.50. Prewar “E’’ Lefever 12-28” | ment. He has to scratch unless | for individual use. Do not get caught short 
. cylinder and modified, perfect in, good out, ejectors, | you try to help him. for time! When “Commence firing’ is 
: pad, $50.00. 241 Remington Long Rifle, Lyman 57, | Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary cap- given set timer for any number of minutes. 
excellent in, very good out, $25.00. Henry School- | sules provide blood tonic elements and a reconstructive - 
field, Reidsville. N. C 2.39 | = dogs of all breeds, any oge. Given regularly on Satur. A glance at clock shows the number of | 
. ; ss day each week they act to quickly relieve disorders due : a . i 
2 to lack of proper conditioning that cause scratching, minutes you have ett enell the gong sounds | 
$1.00 EACH “Springfield Rifle Barrels, .30-06 a se ~ yy ae appetite, bad none, as when time is up. Price $2.95, postpaid. | 
. caliber. econd hand, ted suppl Weil’s | irritations, and a host of other ills. They work to make } 
d. Curhecity Shoes 20 So. eared Sercct, Phila. | oUF pet happler, healthier and more contented. Randle Shooting Mitt, 3 sizes...... $1.50 | 
fr. : E E € Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunters — Soe 50 
2 delphia, Pa. 2-39 Powders .. . the prescription of a prominent Englis Randle Ammunition Block -_ oe | 
rf ’ —— - | Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at leading Drug Stores Randle Non-slip Metal Sling Keeper. . 75 | 
WINCHESTER 82, Speedlock, heavy barrel, Lyman | and Pet Shops. Their well-directed action should show Slightly used Army Sling, 1%”... .60 
front, perfect. Winchester 52, Speedlock, standard, | a quick effect. You may never know how fine your dog es eager Tee . ‘a 
’ fine $27.50 Fecker Scope, 8X, 34”, 14 minute, | can be until you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters 10-X Aristrocrat Shooting Coat.... 6.50 | 
’ excellent, $32.50. WANT-—Hunting Scope, Double “— pres ge a ae pol ase or $8.00 to 10-X Imperial Shooting Coat...... 9.00 | 
n ae + -ONET Afag Clo “sapere y ancaa < 0 < c dj ri - " 
: Trap Gun, S&W Mag. Cleo J. Warring, Sedan, Kan: =. J. HILGERS & CO., Dept. 677, Binghamton, N. Y. Lyman Targetspot Scope 8 or 10X.. 54.00 
( ate Lyman Super Targetspot 8, 10 or 12X 67.50 
a ie B. & L. Draw Tube S 20X.... 27.00 
USED BARGAINS! Smith & Wesson Mili- | U. S. Army Prismatic sk & oA tees bOee. Glee 
: tary Model Cal. .44 Special, ’ barrel, excel- | ” Ri Sight and 4 ee en eee ee eee 
lent inside, holster worn es $14.95. .30 | fle Sight an B. & L. 65 m/m Scope 20X....... 70.20 
Luger 334” barrel, good, $16.50. .38 Spanish Re- | Observer's Scope Wilder Sling Pad................ 75 
volver, $7.50. Colt Revolver Cal. .41, fair, $6.95. “Warner & Swasey”’ Sli Tensi Equalisers.......<<- 1.50 
€ J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-BB, $7-50 Complete with Rifle I vies nce aie >i gs 30, 1000 1.00 
Seattle, Wash. 2-39 Mounting, Leather sone Eype Fatenes, -55 oF .5U, 2 
sents — — ___._ | Case. Army Krag Rifles, 30/40; U. S. Army, Oil Pre- King’s Rifleite Shooting Glasses.... 10.00 
2 served, Leather Gun Sling New, $.75 each, 0 per er 
. PERFECT, latest O.M. Colt .22, snap holster, | rvety.Jeather Gun Slings, New, $73, each. $7.50 Det | || Remington Model 37 Match Rifle... 69.95 
. $34.00. Gordon Harrison, 3328 Bryant, South, Equipment. Army & Navy Surplus Goods. Send 10¢ for Win. New Model 75 Target Rifle, mic. 
f sitansapells, Minnesota. 2-39 NEW, complete, 1939, big catalog. Refunded on purchase rear, globe front sights, sling and 
r hati ain ic a — of $1.00. ee aa ee 29.95 
d Globe Sales & Mfg. Co., R-624, Broadway, New York 
y a MAG Nu M Krag, very good, P.G ead. Nie dner 4ll above items sent prepaid 
30.00. Os son, Owen, Wis s DCE Bais ho i oe oe es oe 
: Job, $30.00 car Ander pei manne Seuthwestern Distributor Official N. R. A. 
| eee ees oT. Pont 7 i os - i Targets 
9 LIST, Rifle a Pistol cnetdiiane. ls off. 
















Write for latest free catalogue 


THURMAN RANDLE & CO. 


208 N. Akard Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Antique Guns, Modern Trap Guns, Rifles. Roy 
Vail, Warwick, N. Y. 2-39 | 


EXCELLENT, D.C.M. Sporter, $50.00. Mann- 
licher Krag, $20 00 Speedlock 52, 48J, 17A, $30.00. 
A5 Scope, $15.00. Click Mount, $10.00. Perfect, : ; toc! 
10X Binoculars, case, $25.00. Ammunition. 12 Ga $35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 
Remington Pump, $20.00. E. J. Edson, Neosho, Mo .22 caliber rimfire, Send for folder. 


2-39 | HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 151 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 












SmaTic 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
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7 POUND 7 m.m. Mauser Sporter by Sedgley. 


SIGHT LINE "70 CLEARBOLT CUTGROOVE.,...... Circassian, cheek-piece. PG, beautiful checkering 
L 


Lyman receiver. An unusual piece, perfect in every 
| way. $100.00. Springfield NM, perfect, sling, case. 
$35.00. Savage 99, 303, mechanically perfect, stock 
marred. Lyman tang. $27.50. Dr. George Fielding 


Glens Falls, New York 2-30 


LARGE CHEEK PIECE 


+17 ig" 
| 





} SPRINGFIELD Service, excellent. $25.50 45 
ACP Commercial. $22.50. Three DWM _ Lugers 
; 4”. 9 mm., excellent, $23.50. 30-3-34” $19.50 and 
$14.50 List for stamp. Sidney Aberman, 5413 
Bartlett Street. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 2-30 


/o'—> 


BISHOP STOCKS ys. cxiveo ci 


—Very highest grade material obtainable used. LARCe FOR 
Guaranteed in every respect. Monte Carlo type ANy SIZE CA? 


ey 


LONG FOR ANY 
PLATE OR DROP 


especially designed for use with scope. Unbreak- waar = SOLID BRONZE Bullets. Lathe Turned. 
able tenite fore-end cap, takes high polish. Inletted for Springfield, Enfield, Krag, Mauser, | $3.50, out eee =v an ae rifle. 
ne - = =, e en y . er nAundred,. ° ° Tiance, ego, 

and Winchester 52, 54 and 70. Price, $5.00, f.o.b., Warsaw, Mo. Send postage for 4 Ibs. vy. ‘ . a 
Complete, free catalog, on request. ne NiZiaN “$PECIAL: .30-06 1937. 

Boattails, $4.00 per hundred. John K. Car 


E. ©; BISHOP & SON Warsaw, Mo. michael, Inc., 6 Centre Market Place, New 


| York City. 








SAVAGE ‘Upland Sporter”’ 16, 28 full, new, $35.00 
Savage 1933 Special. checked, sling, $26.00. Rem 
ington 241 Long Rifle, new, $26.50. S&W “Out 
doorsman 38-44 6'3. holster, excellent. $32.00 
H&R “Sportsman’’ Double action, new, $19.00. Hi 
| Standard **B"’, 412, holster, perfect. $17.00. Ortgies 
| 32 Automatic excellent, $10.00. No trades. Stamp 
J. H. Lee, Bl vomfield tows 2-39 

FOR SALE Win hester Heavy Barrel 52 No 
| 34610 Weinger stock. Very good, $40.00. Fecker 
142” Scope 8X finish worn otherwise’ excellent 
| $40.00 Zeiss Spotting Scope 18x50 finish wort 
| otherwise very good, case and L. W. stand. $30 
| No trades. R. J. Dellinger, Monmouth, III 2 


at a 


“a 
oe | 





OSGi. tS sd 


—_ = = 
em 


NOSKE Type B, $25.00, Type A, $40.09. 
B&L Draw Tube, $22.50. Weaver 3-29-S, $9.50, 
new. Weaver 344, good, $5.50. Lyman 348, 
good, $7.50. .30 Luger, $15.00. M54 Winches- 
ter .270, Lyman 48, $25.00. M712 Mauser. 
$25.00. WANT—.45 Auto... 38 O.M., Woods- 
man. Ralph G. Allinson, Santa Maria, Calif. 


2-39 


PERFECT. Remington Model 29, 12-30 full, ril 
barrel, $35.00. Colt 38 Special, good, $15.00. Jol 
| Schwope. 2613 West Sist Terr., Kansas City, Kansas 


One of the world’s finest L EICA G,. Summar  F:2. 2. rapid winder, new, $130.00 
hotels Overlooking its own Leica D. Elmar F:3.5 E R case, filter, mechanically 
“ % perfect, $70.00 Elmar 90 mm. lens, perfect, $47.50 
broad gardens, tennis and Vidom universal finder, perfect, $15 00. Kalart Leics 
- - > | flash gun. perfect. $10.00. ’erfect Shic electri 
Axy number of things can happen | badminton courts. Home of shaver, $7.50. Converted Enfield, Redfield ramp 
to your guns and equipment. They | the famous Zebra Room ove oe Glens Fails, N. a ee 
« e ° leiding, ens aLIS, 2 ° 2-59 
can be lost, stolen or damaged in where the stars of Hollywood cen 2i age EE es 


eA . POPE SPRINGFIF L D 32” .30 06. aietinn piece 
use. And whenever anything hap- relax and enjoy themselves. altered, custom stock, adjustable Schuetzen butt-plate 


pens, there’s always the question, Under the same management as | nr eo oo Eo aae wie Gunauos _ 
“How cz place it?” the internationally famous Drake | cellent, $35.00. Heavy barrel 52 Speedlock, excel 
ow can I replace it: y 
= ° P lent, $40.00 Winchester 5A _ telescope without 
Some people have the idea that and Blackstone Hotels, Chicago. } mounts, excellent. $15.00. Samuel Tekulsky, 176 
all-risk insurance is an expensive lux- A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director West 87th Street. N. ¥.C. sae ios 


ury. But it is not’ It costs remarkably FOR SALE: Win hester §2 Excellent Standard 
: ‘i Model Fired about 500 rounds. WANT 45 Auto 





little to protect your gunning equip- matic. Lloyd Powers. 5301 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 
Ill 


ment against all hazards. Send the lh | pu ee 2-5 
coupon. Get the complete facts. There 0 Own Ouse | CROWN GRADE L. C. Smith double 30” modified 


and full. excellent to perfect. $150.00. No. 4 Ithaca 


Is ho obligation, otf course. WIL S H | R E B re) U L ig VA i°) 3) ig — gs . are Se 3 al. Kansas $50.00. 
) ss ° é ence, s 2-3 


Rifle A “ jati mit ad ae cong: Los ANGELES 7 “KENTUCKY RIFLE, Dillin. This book 
me Association, it is tmportan iat you show | 1s oO 
this on the coupon, giving us the date of your | | can be had direct from the Author. Price = 00 
membership. | __ | J. G. W. Dillin, Media, Pa. 2-39 


aaa IMPR OVED BULLETS A meg 75 f = : = mbit i filter's. cro 
H 
| 





scale 

for all popular high-power sporting rifles | Boulder, Colorado 2-59 
are now made with tough non-fouling 
cupro-alloy jackets, available in calibers 
from 25 to 8 mm, with a selection of 
designs and weights to fill the most ex- | SELL OR TRADE 
actin requirements of the sportsmen =< [P= 

od . » ELKHART baritone horn in encellent condition 


Note: We do not export | with case; cost $120.00. Very few toots have gone 
WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS | through it. WANT—Winchester 70 or 54 in smallet 
P. O. Box 856 Oakland, Calif. | caliber than .30-06. Dr. W. B. Lewis, Webster City 

Iowa. 2.30 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 
15 Washington St., Newark, N. J. (Dept. 2414) 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, 


please tlll me the approximate cost of full 
protection for the property listed below: 


GUNS AND CASES 
AMMUNITION 


EXTRA SIGHTS WURLITZER B-flat Cornet, case, good. WANT 
BINOCULARS MAUSER Sporter 7 m.m. Model 93, very good in 38 Special tools or Winchester B-5, C. W. McKay 
P 3 oe ss a! some pits on outside barrel. new cheek piece stock Rhinelander Wise 2-39 
OTHER EQUIPMENT b 7 peep, open: ramp gold bead front; $37.50. or case —-- 
TOTAL | late issue .30-06 and cash. Elden Baxter, Davison ~ PAIR excellent quail guns: English G.E. 
’ a : bs e Mich. 2-39 | Lewis 12, 25 inch, ejector, 60-40°,, 7 Ibs.. 
—_—— — $300.00 grade. No. 3 Ithaca, ejector, single 
L. C. SMITHFIELD, 12, ’ full, ‘encellent, $28 50 trigger, pad. 50-40%, 28 inch, 7% lIbs., 12 ga. 
Krag Sporter, 22”, P.G W. alnut stock, checkered, | W. Richards 16 pinfire, highest grade, antique 
Lyman 34, Band front, excellent inside, good outside. Custom Roberts 257 bull gun, 12 Ibs., set 
$24.00. Mark Peasley. Smithport, Pa. 2-39 | trigger, Mauser, new unfired, $100.00. New in 
Se neem eee factory box and grease, Remington 3 shot 
AMMUNITION: .30-06, '34, "$2. 50; °37, “$2. 75. Sportsman Auto, 20 gauge, improved cyl.. 
TRADE—Baker 10-32 Hammer, V.G., Ranger | $40.00. Hervey Lovell, 3345 N. Gale, Indian 
50, excellent. F. Cc. Culler, Alliance, Ohio. 2-39 apolis, Ind. 2-39 


Are you a member of the 
National Rifle Association? 


Indicate date of membership 


Name__ 





Address_ 











ONE aealed case 1500 M- 1 Renaatent tines, $30.00 CONN Alto Saxophone. silver, good ¢ nats or 
One Colt .38 Police Positive, excellent, $18.00 Remington 30S .30-06. J. Heffron, 826 West 9th 
| Lyle V. Jones, Streator. Tl 2-39 ' Street, Davenport. Towa 2-39 





City__ catsdasisinnianee: 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





PERFECT, .44 and 32-20 >. & W gets. Ex- 
cellent, 34%” and 8” Lugers. WANT —Reising be- 
low 3000 or above 11.000, Recessed 22-32. K-22. 
State condition. John Iatonna, R. PD. +1, New 
Castle, Pa. 2-39 

.25-06 NIEDNER Springfield. very good: want, 
Winchester 70 Hernet. Winchester 25-20. new 
barrel, very good; want, new Enfield. Selmer Larson, 
Courtnay, No. Dak. 2-39 








STEVENS 418 Blocks. $14.0 U.S.R.A. 10 in. 
Speedlock with $5.00 case. $16.00 17A. $1.00. 
Savage No. 10 rear, $2.00. All perfect. WANT- 
Late Weaver 330C, Double 12 ga. M.F. Prefer 
Savage 430. Consider trades. Elwin Hansen. Ogdens- 
burg, Wisc. 2-39 


SPRINGFIELD National Match 1267494, Lyman 
48, excellent, $45.00. Winchester 12-12 full Per- 
fect inside, good outside, $25.00 33X Vion Spotting 
scope, excellent, $20.00. WANT Zeiss or B&L 
Binoculars; good camera. O. T. Harstad, Freewater. 
Oregon. 2-39 


ONE .30-06 Springfield Sporter 


inside excellent, 


outside good, Lyman 48, gold bead. $42.50 cash, or | 


trade for 257 Roberts, Model 70. same condition. 
N. C. Woolen, Lincoln, Wash 2-39 
PARKER V.H. 12 mod. and full 30 in., good 
ondition WANT—Winchester 54 Super grade. 
30-06. Guy P. Steigerwalt, Route Lehighton, Pa. 
2-39 

SELL OR TRADE—B:S.A. action. new. in the 
white, sell for $20.00 or will trade for perfect Stevens 
$4 action with double-set triggers. Wm. L. Hum- 
phrey, Round Hill, Virginia. 2-39 


SMITH Ideal 16-26CM, single trigger ejectors, 
$75.00. Ithaca No. 1 28g, ejectors, $50.00. Reming- 
ton Auto 20-26 Imp. Cyl., $30.00. Others. All per- 
ject. C. L. Talley, B1158, Atlanta, Ga. 2-39 


WINCHESTER 70, .220. Savage 12 Auto, Cutts 
compensator. WANT--52. Hornet. Spotting Scope 
Frank Wesson, Ringwood, Illinois 2-39 

REBLUEING, pistols and singles. $1.50 up, 
double shotgun barrels, $2.00. Dun Drumbore, 
R. 3, Box 178, Lehighton, Penna. 2-39 


30-06 MARLIN Machine Gun (unserviceable, not 
marred), bore perfect, tripod, box, belt WANT 
Very good .250 99R, D.C.M. .30 Sporter, .22 M1, or? 
Browning Special 16-26” Mod.. rib. 3-shot. very good. 
WANT—70 Swift or Hornet Chas. Hutchison, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 2-39 

SELL or TRADE, Stevens 417. fired less than 500 

nes, for Officers Model 38; also Colts S.A. 434 
1-40 and Ideal 44 Special tool and mold _ blocks 
FE. W. Lyon, 705 Waverly Rd., Highland Park, Il 

2-39 


SAVAGE M23C_ .32-20. good. $12.50 Colt 
Lightning .38 51%3". fz $8.75 S&W 38 break, 

“, tom, $5.75. PF Hollenbeck, Vienna, Mis- 
souri 2-39 

SELL or TRADE—Straightline. excellent, $25.00 
Pacific, .30-06, .38 Special, excellent, $25.00. Ideal 
No. 4, .38 Special, good. Carved Ivory S.A. Colt 
grips, new, $10.00 WANT-—Luger bg | TG 
Ultra’ Sportsman Farquharson Smith, 
R. D. 1, Selinsgrove, Pa 2-39 


WINCHESTER 54, .270. excellent, Redfield 102-W. | 


WANT—Winchester .50-06 Guy Cordivano, Ken- 
nett Square, Pa 2-39 


CASED COLT 31 cal. with tools, very good, Bis- 
ey pearl 74%, very good in, reblued Very old 
Sharps four barrel 22, good 38 O.M. Colt 744, very 
sood. Hornet and 38 tools WANT—Two 45 
Frontiers, excellent to perfect kK Yr. Roush, 
Angola, Indiana. 2-39 

STEVENS 417 Walnut Hill, super accurate, 
144 rear, Redfield front, action, barrel excel- 
lent, stock fair, $23.00, or scope, binoculars, 
single shots. Leonard A. Aurand, 340 Logan, 
Lewistown, Pa. 2-39 


LATE SPRINGFIELD Sporter, Niedner barrel, 
ramp front, 48 rear, French Walnut stock, beautiful 
checkering, outside excellent, inside V.G., extra new 
1).C.M. barrel included, $60.00 Winchester 54 
30-06, 48 rear, burl walnut stock, high comb, beauti- 
ful checkering, perfect, $70.00 WANT-—7-10X 
binocular, B&L individual eyepiece Elwood Gosse, 
822 Swift, Sheboygan, Wisc 2-39 


COLTS Single Action Army .357 Mag. 5 in., 
$18.00. Same except 32-20, 54% in., $14.00. Spring- 
field Service, $22.00. Latest Remington Mod. 31, 
12-30 full, $26.00. All excellent. .45 Frontier 434, 
$12.50. .45 Auto, Patridge sights, $14.00. Both 
very good. Good .38 and .44 Spl. tools and moulds. 
Lubricator $25.00. Dallas Maffet, Texico, New 
Mexico. 2-39 

MOORE'S 1864 Revolver, fair, $3.50. Gibson 
mandocello, cost $80.00. Trade for good view camera 
5x7 or smaller, SkW 38 Spl. or Hornet. Otelo 
Ottman, Greenville, Ohio. 2-39 
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| stocks. Stevens, $5.00, Ithaca, $7.50. H. L 


| $15.00. 


Write for free 40-page catalog that 
tells how to select a binocular, 
describes eleven B & L models, $66 
to $132. Bausch-& Lomb, 818 Lomb 


Park, Rochester, N. Y. 





ONLY TILDEN MOUNTS || 


offer these desirable features Much 

the lowest. strongest mount of its type 

Very light Readily dismounted No 
loose parts. Re-zeroes accurately. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. Reasonable prices. 


SIDE LEVER SAFETY 


Ideal for mounted or unmounted 70‘s As shown above 
in “ON” position Word FIRE appears when released. 
$2.50 postpaid. Easily installed Write for catalog 


TILDEN MFG. CO., 2750 No. Speer Bivd.. Denver, Colo. 





Self- 
HUMME Moistening 
TARGET PASTER 


Sanitary, Convenient, Econom- 
ical. Suitable for large and 
small bore Every 
shooter should have one in his 
kit. Price, $2.25, with tape 
fillers. 
W. FE. HUMMEL, 

21 W. Ortega, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


shooting. 


1859 S&W, first cartridge model, rare. WANT 
New Weaver 330C, B-mounts, or cash. Colt .32 
A.C.P., excellent. WANT-——-New Winchester Enfield 


or Hi-Standard Mod. C Two 12 D.H. factory 


well, Reynoldsville, Pa. 2-39 
HI-SPEED Woodsman : excellent in, V.G. 
out, sheepskin case, $20.00. 45 Auto, holster, very 
good, $20.00. Winchester M12, 12-26, very good, 
Krag. $8.50. Lyman 48 for Springfield, 
$6.50. WANT—Spotting Scope; Winchester 70: 
Bullgun. Vic Breneman. Hershey, Pa 2-39 


FIREARMS bought. sold and exchanged, 
large stock of used guns, send for list and 
catalog. John K. Carmichael, Inc., 6 Centre 
Market Place, N. Y. City. 2-39 


Strait- | 


Plan to Attend 


THE NATIONAL 
MID-WINTER 
SMALL BORE RIFLE 
TOURNAMENT, 
MARCH 8 to 12, 


at St. Petersburg 


A big welcome is awaiting you at the 
Sunshine City. You will have a great 
tournament. You will meet many old 
friends and make new ones. You will 
enjoy a splendid vacation. St. Petersburg, 
leading winter resort of Florida’s Gulf 


Coast, invites you. 


For illustrated booklets and other in- 
formation write K. V. Neat, Chamber of 


Commerce— 


ft Petersburg 
3 FLORIDA ess 





Hundreds of riflemen, skeet shooters and pistol 
fans are heading for tropical South Florida, an- 
nual scene of some of the country’s best target 
shooting. Mid-winter Trap Shoot of Miami’s 


famed Peckaway Skeet Club, Feb. 7-10. 


Sec- 


ond Annual Flamingo Open Pistol Tournament 


(Registered Match), Mar. 7-11, Miami. 


Florida 


State Trap Tournament (Registered Match), 


April, Miami. 


There will be other matches and 


many other excellent opportunities for shoot- 
ing. Hollywood Beach Hotel, centrally located 


just north of Miami, 


offers you the superior 


facilities of the South’s largest ocean-front 
resort hotel, the completeness of service of a 


great, self-contained 


“resort city” 


and country 


club estate. Write for booklet. 


HOLLYWOO 


« 0 T f L zourwooe 
BY-THE-SEA“Y 


| Rifle, caliber .35, 


| scopic Sights. 
| new firearms. 


| Circassian stock, 





| San Francisco, California. 


| pieces. 


| for Pistols, 
| you? 








Lyman 58 


for new Winchester 75 Target Rifle 


Designed to give correct line of sight in 
relation to the comb of the Model 75 
stock. Windgauge and elevation screws 
located on left to permit convenient re- 
moval of bolt without changing sight. 
Receiver comes tapped and 
mounting 58E. Slide quickly detachable. 
% min. clicks, sharp and distinct. Large 
knobs. Sturdy and compact. Has what 
the target shooter wants. 
sights when ordering 

Model75. Complete, 36.90, 


No. 77H 
TARGET FRONT SIGHT 


For most effective combination 
with 58E use Lyman 77H de- 
tachable hooded front sight 
with ““KK’’ base made to fit 
front sight dovetail on Model 
75 barrel. 9 interchangeable 
inserts $4.00 complete. 


New Edition Lyman 
Catalog, 10¢ 


Also Free Folder 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. | 


90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. | 


9” x 4 and 47’ 
SOUTH BEND 


LATHE 


WRITE for details on this new 
9-inch Workshop Precision 


Lathe—back geared, screw- cut- 
eg Made in 3’, 349’, 4’ and 4! 
lengths with distance be- 
tween centers of 17”, 23”, 29 
and 35”. Takes 38 attachments. 
Write Weight 320 Ibs. 


Catalog | 


Terma 
ONLY $622 
A MONTH 


ee AF. 
SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


869 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind., U.S.A. 





drilled for | 


Specify these | 


SHARPSHOOTER PISTOLS 


You be the 
Judge: Run 


“Termes a 
no risk. 
Order a Sharpshooter 


Ud a 


Pistol today. If it is 

not more easily operated, 

more fun, and more accu- 

rate than any non-powder 

pistol you have ever used, return at 

our expense and get your money back. 

As cheap as $1.50, with 600 rounds of 

ammunition; as high as $2.75. 
BULLS EYE PISTOL CoO. 


Rawlins, Wyo. 


MYRES SADDLE CO. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Write for Catalogue 


| 1526 Monroe, 


|} ton 20 Automatic for 


| LaSalle St., 


| First & Madison-BB, Seattle, Wash. 


| issued, not 


| Sigurdson, 


| $24.00. W. A. Ball, 240 


| gauge, 


| Marsh 





| tion immaterial. 
| pendence, W. Va. 2-39 


REMINGTON Woodsmaster  Autoloading 
receiver sight, $48.00. Win- 
caliber .270, Lyman 48, 
Lightweight, Take-Down 
Remington Trombone, 
-32-20 caliber, $15.00. Parker D. H. E., Titanic 
steel, 12-28, modified and full, $98.00. Clay- 
borough & Johnson, double barrel, hammerless, 
ejector, 12-30, modified and full, $95.00. Fox, 
trap gun, Model J, 12-30, $48.50. Sedgley 
Springfield Rifle, 22 Hornet, Ajax 4-42 scope, 
side mount, Lyman 48, $95.00. Winchester 
Model 86, take-down, .33 caliber, $27.50. All 
in excellent used condition. We want good 
used Guns, Rifles, Cameras, Binoculars, Tele- 
We carry a complete stock of 
H. Sporting Goods Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2-39 
Outfit. .35 Whelen, as new, 
ramp front, 48 rear, fine 
trap butt, tipped fore-end. Pacific 
dies, 80 new 20 fired cases, 735 bullets. Outfit cost 
$185.00. WANT—S$100.00 or as new 70 Bull Gun, 
Officers H.B., Prismatic or what? W. H. Womack, 
Box 969, Shreveport, La. 2-39 


Model 54, 
$37.50. Winchester 
45-70 caliber, $27.50. 


chester 


512 Market St., 


REAL Big Game 
Niedner nickel steel barrel, 





TRADE—Guns or other shooting | equipment 
for scopes, binoculars. Colts, pistols, and re- 
volvers, reloading tools or sights. Exchange 
Dept., Pacific Gun Sight Co., 355 Hayes St., 

tf 


Indian Relics, about 600 
WANT-—38-44 Outdoorsman and tool, ot 
long barreled Magnum, excellent. Ed. L. Anderson 
Ovid, Mich 2-39 


WILL 


TRADE Collection of 





TRADE: 8 years RIFLEMAN 1931-1938 
Reloaders, Ammunition, or what have 


C. Lindberg, 216 Parks Ave. ; Joliet, iil 





TRADE Very good 30- 06 Re mington 30S Niedner 
barrel, Redfield mounts, no scope, for D.C.M 
Sporter, National Match, Winchester 70. Sell $60.00 
Trade new H&R U.S.R.A. eight-inch for HI-Standard 
for shorts and $10.00. Sell $25.00. E. Coziah, Box 
135, Cokeville, Wyo 2-39 


TRADE Standard | 52 47 A, excellent, for 99R 250 
Restocked Springfield, good out, fair in, Rice rear, 
Service front, for S&W 38-44 Heavy Duty. Wm 
Krum, Branch, N. Y. 2-39 


HAVE 3X Post B&M Marksm an, 
dust caps. Optically perfect. WANT —Target Scope 
M-70 250-3000 barrel, new, $8.00. Davis Hager 
Memphis, Tenn. 2-39 








mounts and 


TRADE—Winchester 54, .30-06 or Reming- 
Hornet 54, 70. Paul 
Mich. 2-39 


Ratliff, Berrien Springs, 


TRADE—52 Standard 1936, excellent, Marble 
Goss, 17A. WANT—K-22. Lincoln Elmer, Gouver 
neur, N. ¥ 2-39 


WANTED 


DUCK STAMPS. Any year. We pay 15¢-30¢ 
each. Robertson Stampco, Nampa, Idaho. 2-39 
Ww ANTE D—Sixteen Gauge Browning Auto Barre! 
Styre or Walthers 38 pistol. Al Miller, 439 No 
Laramie Ave., Chicago, Ill 2 
Ww AN rE D- 
Marlin .22 rifle 
Chicago 


Octagonal barrel in good condition for 
model 20. Wm. Burry, Jr., 105 S$ 
Ill 2 


.45-70 Ammu- 
& Sons. 
2-39 


WANTED—Krag Ammunition, 
nition. Cash or Trade. J. Warshal 


WANTED Rus sian 7.62 m.m. Military Rifle a 
altered in any way. Remington or New 
make, good condition. O 
Hollywood, Calif. 2-39 


Westinghouse 
3200 Ellington Dr., 


England 


38 Colts Officers Model heavy barrel 
Allen Park, Oneida, N. \ 


WANTED 


WANTED Grade Parker, twelve 
barrels, must be 


Clarence A 


To buy, D. H 
good condition, 
reasonable for cash, wire or 
Orlando, Fla 


two sets 
airmail 


WANTED—Really good 12 gauge double. Fox 
Smith, Parker or equal. Would like to handle 3” 
+ wid loaded shells. Will pay cash best offer. W. W 
Caruth, Jr., Dallas, Texas 2-39 


WANTED—Flintlock rifle with extra long 
barrel, double barrel muzzle-loading rifle, 35 
caliber Remington automatic, 401 caliber Win- 
chester selfloader, Krags, Enfields, and 30-30's, 
actions must be good, stock and barrel condi- 
Pay cash. Henry Orr, Inde 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





WANTED—351 or 348 Winchester. Also want | 


cheap 1894 Winchester and 1893 Marlin, barrel 


condition immaterial. Warren Dassy, Gladwin, Mich. 
2-39 





WANTED—Fine Commercial Mauser Action or 
Mauser Rifle for .30-06 Cartridge. Condition barrel 
immaterial. Also fine Magnum Mauser Rifle such as 
350 Magnum or .375 Magnum or .333 Jeffrey Cal. 
State lowest cash price. M. B. Hopkins, E. 734 
Twenty-fourth Ave., Spokane, Ww ash. 2-39 





WANTED—Winchester, Ballard, " Sharps- 
Borchardt, Sharps “Old Reliable,”’ Stevens 44% 
Single Shot Rifles. Paul Ratliff, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 2-39 





WANTE D. Engraved Remington Double Derringer, 
factory condition. H&R Ultra Sportsman. Out of 
print gun books. Robert W. Knight, Seneca Falls, 
i 2 2-39 





WANTED—Ideal Lubricator, parts for Pacific 
Loading Tool, Colt Woodsman. Would swap Sporting 
Rifle for 8 or 10X Binocular, state price and con- 


dition. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y. 2-39 | 





WANTED-—50-95, 40- 50, cartridges and _ tools. 


Remington-Lee Rifle 30-40 or 7 m.m. Bullard rifles. | 


Rifleman, Arms and Man before 1926. Perry Spang- 
er, 437 E. Genesee St., Flint, Mich. 2-39 





WANTED Farquharson Rifle. Sell Woodsman 
4'4, King ramp front, micrometer rear. David Rue 
sell, Hayne ille, Alabama. 





» Mann. 
S.S. Winchester. Sharps Borchardt. 
cartridges. Sell Colt London Navy, .00. 
Remington Hepburn, $11.00. 45-70 mold, $2.50. 
Fred Wreaerngnt, poninacieinecd a 2-39 


WANTED—Pacific .45 Colt ios. shell- holder. 
FE. J. McAnany, 403 Commercial Bldg., Kansas City. 


4 


Kansas 2-39 





THE TRADING POST 

Bargain lists and announcements by the makers 
and distributors of everything used by active out- 
doorsmen and sportsmen collectors. New adver- 
tisers are required to furnish at least one bank 
and two business references. We believe they are 
all straight shooters and thoroughly reputable, but 
we request an immediate report of any unsatis- 
factory dealings. 


o-—"""*>">">"8 


FIREARMS—GENERAL 
CLOSING OUT! Our American and Baglish 
cartridge revolvers. Send for list. Stamp 
please. Kimball Arms Company, 220R Cam- 
bridge Road, Woburn, Mass. tf 


GUNS for sale or trade. F. D. Hawkins, Box 
81, Sioux Falls, S. D. 2-39 


ILLUSTRATED Catalog, new and_ used, 
modern and antique guns, send coin, 25¢. Win- 
chester Model 52, 22 caliber Speedlock Target 
Rifle, Lyman 17 front, 48W Rear sights, scope 
blocks, like new, $47.50. Springfield Model 
1922 M-1 bolt action target rifle, 22 cal., hooded 
front and Lyman 48W rear sights, like new, 
$42.50. Public Sports Shops, Dept. R-9, 13 So. 
16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 2-39 


FREE! GUN CATALOG: Of Imported and 
Domestic rifles, revolvers, automatics, ammu- 
nition, etc. Save 10% to 30%, lowest prices in 
the country. Fassas Enterprises, Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts. 2-39 

GUNS. All makes. Prepaid, and with prices 
of the lowest. Some swaps accepted. Write 
your wants. First money order takes this 
bargain. Used Zeiss Zielklein Scope. Internal 
windage and_ elevation. Perfect condition. 
$35.00. Junior Deters, R. 3, Holland, Mich- 
igan. 2-39 


PISTOL & REVOLVER BARGAINS. Colt 
Police Positive 38, like new, $15.00. Colt 
Woodsman 6” Hi-Speed, holster, extra mag- 
azine, $25.00. Shooting Master .38, Roper Grip, 
excellent, $30.00. Officers Model .22, Roper 
Grip, old style cylinder, $20.00. Single action 
32-20, excellent, $15.00. Colt D.A. .38 Special, 
good to excellent, $10.00. .45 Auto Commercial, 
arched housing, $19.50. Badger Shooters Sup- 
ply, Owen, Wis. 2-39 


COLT SUPER 38 Automatic, two magazines, 
ivory handles, like new, $32.50. Smith & Wes- 
son 38-44 5” barrel, like new, $24.50. Colt Of- 
ficer’'s model 38, brand new, 6” heavy barrel, 
adjustable sights, $35.00. Illustrated catalog, 
new and used, modern and antique guns, send 
coin, 25¢. Public Sport Shops, Dept. R-9, 
13 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 2-39 


FEBRUARY, 1939 


For higher scores—for more accurate 
scores, use only Official N. R. A. Tar- 
gets. They’re accurate to 1/100”. Every 
serious minded shooter needs these per- 
fect Targets. Write for price list. 
NON-GLARE BULLSEYES ¢ CRISP WHITE 
RINGS © POSITIVE UNIFORMITY 


© SHARP CLEAN BULLET 








UNERTL TARGET SCOPES 


Hold in the X-Ring 


or fatigue. 


Simple and positive Parallax 
Elimination, finest Optics Guaranteed. 4:1,” OBJECTIVE 


© ff SCOPE, complete with Lyman ); Minute Click Mounts and Bases. $67.50 

1” OBJECTIVE SCOPE, complete with Lyman '; Minute Click Mounts and 

Bases. $47.50. ALSO BIG AND SMALL GAME SCOPES, special 2'» or 3” PRISMATICS, 
Tube Sights, all made to the most exacting limits and performances. FREE FOLDER. 


JOHN UNERTL, 75-B Cemetery Lane, R. D. 4, Millvale Br., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SENSATIONAL “New 39-4” MARLIN 


The only .22 caliber lever action rifle on the market today!!! 


a. This rifle shoots 22 shorts, longs 
and long rifle ctgs., high-speed or 
standard loads. It is a fur- 

nished with full man-sized stock and semi-beavertail forearm; new 24” heavy 
round tapered barrel; white bead front and Rocky Mountain rear sights. 
Weight 612 Ibs. You will be amazed at the way this rifle handles either for plink- 
ing or target work. It is no wonder the new Marlin 39-A is the sensation of the year and 
the talk of all sportsmen; special at $26.95. Orders will be filled as received. Send your order 
today! $2.00 deposit on all C.O.D.’s. Money Back Guarantee!!! .22 L.R. Ctgs. (1000) $5.35. 
Stamp please, for each list! HIGH GRADE USED RIFLES—USED SHOTGUNS—CARTRIDGES 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. (Free NEW Catalog) R-52 Warren St., New York 
TT A TES A SNL RL TTT 





MERIT IRIS SHUTTER [i.47 DISC 


ELEVEN £ NEW CLICK ADJUSTED 


CLICKS 1 
The only instantly adjustable and gp, 
absolutely accurate peep sight if AS oe 
disc, Simply open or close the (ey@) Oj 2s 
Iris tter for th e Conived aper : 


F Fak 1 se $2.7! ting 
/ Yweive t Parser dise $2 Hun A Wh | T | Sh 
2.50, State make and model 
fosrete and rifle when ordering 0 e 00 op 


in One Disc as 


MERIT MASTER TARGET DISC In Your Hand 


Special click adjustment of Iris Shutter gives | Smooth, steady power at 
choice of twelve apertures all in one disc. your finger tips. Un- 
Used on all sights having clearance for a disc matched performance 
7/16” thick and %” or larger in diam- \ yu 
eter Particularly adapted for use with | BUlLT r own CU STOM 
extension, telescope height and tan precision motor. 
sights The 1% in diameter — | For work on all materials 
high-grade flexible rubber light { j Uses 200 accessories, inter- 
shield is permanently uta ached to = | changeable in easy-working chuck to grind, drill 
the eye cup and is ribbed on its st in sien semen inte : a cata 
ope pan A Be ggg Fy BR polish, engrave, sharpes ° carves sand, saw. rout, cut, 
MERIT PRODUCTS have been fully Hii} . : etc. Set up shop anywhere; 
tested and approved by all leading shoot- Finest, pa in AC or DC socket. 
ing authorities. If your dealer cannot supply j est, Most 2 7 
these items, write us direct. Send for com- Powerful = TANDARD MO D EL 
plete circular of Merit Shooting Accessories Tool (Shown above), 2 _t-p.m. 
forits Wt. 16 0z. $10.75 postpaid with 
MERIT GUN SIGHT CO., DEPT. 2A Weight 3 Accessories. DE LUXE 
3764 Ruby Street Oakland, Calif. MODEL. Wt. 12 
oz. $18.50. ‘De sty paid with 6 
Accessories. 
a GET A DEMONSTRATION 
Sat Hardware, Tool or Dept 
Stores or order either model on 
10-Days Money-back Trial. 
Free - 64-PAGE CATALOG 
Complete information on 
Handee Products and their wide 
ation in crafts work and 


il 


all over the world 


LOADING TOOLS andCOMPONENTS Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1 101 w. ane St., Dept. AR, Chicago, ltl. 


Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading O Send Catalog 0 Standard 1 De Luxe 0 Send C.O.D 


MODERN-BOND CORP. |... 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 





Address 





SHOTGUNS - RIFLES - PISTOLS - 


SCOPES 


BINOCULARS - CAMERAS - OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 


Write to Col. 
the equipment you've set your heart on. 
payment brings it to you at once. 
You deal directly with us. No finance company. 
far more than a sales company. 
enced, 
America’s leading shooting authorities. 


Send Twenty-five Cents today for this valuable Gun Hand- 
Townsend Whelen. 
Maj. Askins, Capt. Crossman. 
It's the standard guide for thou- 


book and Catalog compiled by Col. 
Contributors: Col. Hatcher, 
Many special articles. 
sands of sportsmen. 


Whelen, Manager of our gun department, for 
A small down 
Easy monthly terms. 
This is 
Here you enjoy experi- 
capable advice on your shooting requirements by 


GUN HANDBOOK ~ 
AND CATALOG 


Illustrates, prices. and 
describes popular makes 
and models, 8x11", 
140 pages, 425 illustra- 
tions. 


SEND 25c 





Springfield 
Sporters 


Now Equipped with 


New Safety Firing 
Pin, Patented, and 
New Speed Lock 
at no extra cost. In twelve 
calibers for 
big or small 
game, or will 
book ordersto 
your specifica- 
tions for a cus- 
tom-made rifle. 


Answers 
Every 


Let us estimate. 
Prices Start At 


“1 


Springfield .30-.06 
Actions Used on 


All Models 


Hand Book and 
Catalog on Request 


R. F. SEDGLEY 


INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers. Est. 1897 


2311-17 N. Sixteenth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
KING GUN SIGHT CoO. 
171 2nd St., San Francisco 


| perfect, 


| case, excellent, 





KING ‘“‘COCKEYED’’ HAMMER 
(Pat. Ap'ld for, Trade Mark Reg.) 

Fitted to all model Revolvers. Necessary to send hammer 
only. Trigger pull net changed Greatly INCREASES 
SPEED, ACCURACY and SCORES, TIMED AND 
RAPID FIRE. 


COLT-KING AND S. & W.-KING 
SUPER TARGET REVOLVERS 


With ventilated matted rib. micrometered windage and 
elevation adjustments with ‘‘click’’ and automatic lock. 
FULL RIBS fitted to old or new guns, $20.00; Semi- 
Ribs. $10.00. 
KING SHORT ACTIONS 
S. & W. REVOLVERS, ALL MODELS, $10.00 
COLT REVOLVERS, D. A. OR SINGLE ACTION, $8.50 
Send 10¢ for new 64 Page Catalogue 


KING GUN SIGHT CO. 


171-173 Second Street Calif. 


San Francisco, 


° 

i Hew aud 

Used Glamers ! 
Nature, sport and hunting field glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes. Magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 
passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 


¢ Yatalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 
Box D. 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 


BELZ SHOOTING GLAS 


> ‘As Necessary As Sights On Your Gun” 
Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE or BRITE 
SITE toric ground and polished lenses. Sharpens 

your Vision, protects eyes from 

glare, ricocheting shot, **blow-backs.”’ 


NOW $3.75 and up 


Ground to prescription if necessary 
30-day trial with plano glasses. Write 
for new price list and booklet today. 


W. N. BELZ, Inc., Opticians, 2 E. 44th St., N. ¥. C. 








TION. Following 
3 shot 20-26 
Colt Detec- 


$22.50; 


Trades accepted. 
Bargains: Remington Sportsman 
Improved Cylinder, perfect $28.50; 
tive Special, shoulder holster, perfect, 
Colt Shooting Master 38-6, perfect, $33.50; 
Colt New Service 38 Special 5 inch, excellent, 
$21.50; Colt 444 Woodsman, Heiser 537 holster, 
$27.00; H&R Single Shot U.S.R.A 

holster, perfect, $13.50; Fecker No. 1 Spotting 
Scope with 18 and 25X eyepieces, leather carry- 
ing case, perfect, $42.50; Lyman Junior Target- 
spot 8X, perfect, $29.50; B&L 20X Draw 
Tube, perfect, $22.50. John J. Tobler, 507 32nd 
Street, Union City, J. 2-39 


TARGET RIFLE BARGAINS. Savage 
1933, 17A, Ext. rear, excellent, $17.50. Stevens 
No. 416, like new, $17.50. Remington 341-P, 
$10.00. 


| stocked, 


| stamp. 
| Lathe 


| Pistols, 


| perfect, 


| 9MM. Luger, 


BEST NEW GUN PRICES ON ag | 
sed | 


| Loverin, 


| Bullet Lubricant to reduce leading; 
| Colloidal Wads for better groups. 
| Industrial Products, 


} Badger Shooters Sup- | 
ply, Owen, Wisc. 2-39 


TWO STANDARD Speedlock 52s, Redfield 
fronts, excellent, $30.00 each. Original Sedg- 
ley-Winchester S.S., R-2 Lovell, perfect, $50.00. 
044% Stevens Hornet by Lovell, beautifully 
perfect, $35.00. Full stocked Ken- 
tucky, good, $10.00. Latest 8X Targetspot, 
perfect, $47.50. 48J; 48Y. perfect, $7.00 each. 
144” Burke Drill Press, $10.00. Particulars for 

Used Atlas 6-inch capacity 4-Jaw 
Chuck, $7.50. Atlas Machine Shop 
Equipment. Claude Roderick, Monett, Mis- 
souri. 2-39 

WINCHESTER. Model 12 Trap Grade 12 
Gauge Repeating Shotgun, 32” full choke 
matted rib barrel, perfect condition, $50.00. 
Remington Sportsman Autoloading Shotgun, 
12 gauge, 26” Skeet bored barrel, brand new, 
$35.00. Illustrated catalog, new and_ used, 
modern and antique guns, send coin, 25¢. Public 
Sport Shops, Dept. R-9, 13 So. 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2-39 


COLT BISLEY, Frontiers, 
Rifles and Shot Guns. Colt New 
Service .44 Special 744” Target; Luger 7.65 
D.W.M. with extra 9 mm. barrel and attach- 
ment; Parker double trap 34” barrels beaver- 
tail fore-end. New List. T. C. Hansen, Caney, 
Kansas. 2-39 


Revolvers, 


BEST PRICES on Shooter’s Supplies, lib- 
eral allowance on trades, state your wants. 
Latest Savage 19, perfect, $22.00. 52 Slow- 
lock, 5B scope, bore perfect, $28.00. 1890 
22 WRF, fair, $6.00. 38-44 Outdoorsman, 
$33.00. Ace, perfect, $32.00. Eight 
inch Luger, good, $14.00. Colt .45 Auto, VG, 
$15.00. High Standard, $13.00. Weaver 29S. 
excellent, $8.50. Winchester A5, $15.00. Ly- 
man Junior, $5.00, 422, $5.50. Robert Haelig. 
Boundbrook, N. J. 2-39 


NEW GOV'T SLINGS, 75¢ postpaid, $5.50 
dozen. Barrack cleaning rods, brass, .30 cal., 
50¢, $3.50 dozen. Mauser 88-98, Springfield, 
Krag parts. Inletted stocks fancy French wal- 
nut. Mauser, Springfield Sporters built indi- 
vidual specifications, reasonably. Restocking. 
Reblueing. Catalog dime. Flaig Bros., 817 
E. Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 2-39 


AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES 


PACIFIC RELOADING TOOLS in trade for 
good used rifles or other shooting equipmen 
Address Exchange Dept., Pacific Gun Sight Co. ‘ 
355 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. tf 

HANDLOADERS: Stop Oxidatio n! Use 
Everlasting charcoal L-B 46. Large carton, 
$1.00 postpaid. Gray Chemical Company, Rou- 
lette, Pa. 2-39 


SPECIAL CARTRIDGE SALE! 
cartridge, 1937 issue, $3.00 per 100. 
cartridge, late issue, $3.00 per 100. 44 Webley 
center fire 200 grain revolver cartridge, $2 00 
per 100. Illustrated catalog, new and used, mod- 
ern and antique guns, send coin, 25c. Public 
Sport Shops, Dept. R-9, 13 South 16th Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2-39 

THE JORDAN MULTIPLE RELOADING 
PRESS. An extremely accurate and strong 
press. All dies custom made. Reloading sup- 
plies. Write for bulletin. L. W. Jordan. 
Brookville, Pa. 2-39 


POWDER, PRIMERS, BULLETS and 
CASES for all popular calibers. New list ready 
February 15th. Stamp appreciated. Leslie 
Lindahl, Central City, Nebraska. 2-39 


30-06 rifle 
Krag 30-40 


RELOADERS! .38 Special large primer 
cases, $2.00 per 1000. Several thousand small 
primer .38 Special Cases on hand for $2.50 per 
1000. All cases are sorted and are solid head. 
The Ordnance Service Co., Box 36, Station F.. 
New York, N. Y. 2-39 

RIFLE, PISTOL Cartridges, ': off. 250 
$3.00 hundred. 160 25-35 Win.. 
80¢ box, staynless. List. Roy Vail, Warwick. 
me. 2-39 


Cast Bullets. 
Target or Game. 
Lancaster, Mass. 


FINE 
cialty. 


Hollow Point a 
List for stamp. 


IPCO Colloidal 
also IPCO 
Boxes, $1.00. 
Mass. 

2-39 


PHIL endorses 


SHARPE 


146 Summer, Boston, 


ONE TURN MICROMETER FOCUSING 


PECHAR TARGETSCOPES 
1%") Obj., CONVERTIBLE TWO POWERS without 
changing Eyepieces; (1'/4”) Obj., single power 8 te 16. 
Also NEW IMPROVED MOUNTS. Free Folder. 

RUDOLPH PECHAR 


113 Beechmont Ave., West View, Bellevue Br., Pgh., Pa. 
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or re war ors 


:_ Oo 





GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 


HUBALEK Special Match Barrels fitted to 
your action and tested, $30.00 to $35.00. Fine 
alloy steel barrel blanks for gunsmiths, 22 L. R. 
and all other popular calibers, $20.00. Latest 
Model Hubalek Machine Rest, $25.00. Send for 
folder. A. Hubalek, .22-Caliber Specialist, 1167 
Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 

CHECKERING TOOLS, hand made by Check- 
ering expert. Set of three—Checker, border, 
and cleaner; also directions, complete, $2.75 
postpaid. Warner’s 39R Geer Ave., Norwich, 
Conn. tf 

WE ARE CHAMBERING for the 22/3000. 
Can also rechamber the Hornet for this new 
popular cartridge. Kimball Arms Co., 220 
Cambridge Road, Woburn, Mass. tf 





FIGURED Walnut Rifle Blanks from $3.50. 
Specials from $10.00. Every blank guaranteed, 
delivered free. Horn tips 50¢. Mitchell Bosly 
Co., Ltd., Little Shadwell St., Birmingham, 





England. 12-40 





RESTOCKING, Reblueing, Checkering, Per- 
cussion and Flint Arms restored. Bailey, Lis- 
bon, N. H. 2-39 


AMERICAN Walnut Crotch Burl, Rifle and 
gun stock blanks. Grain running right in grip. 
Plenty of Circassian Walnut, too, up to 3 inches 
thick. Cheapest prices in U. S Buy from 
wholesaler who has saw mill supervision, insur- 
ing the prettiest of Burl and grain. 
and shaping service to gunsmith, where you can 
save half Ts cost on any gun or rifle. b . 
Thomas, P. O. Box 184, Vineland, N. J. 2-39 











MAKER of ‘ne handmade percussion lock 
squirrel and turkey rifles. Cal. Price, Orange, 


Texas. 2-39 | 


OREGON MYRTLE Woop, the most beau- 
tiful stock wood. Stocks, Blanks, Wood. Stamp 
for illustrated folder. D. H. Mosher, Salem, 


Oregon. 5-39 | 
LET ME RELOAD your empty 38 Wad | 





Cutters. A new reload, accurate, mild, no kick, 


cuts a clean hole, and are used by many police | 


departments exclusively. Price $6.00 per 500; 
$12.00 per thousand, express C. O. D. Send 
your empties P.P. Doc. E. J. Wipf, a 
Park, i 2 2-39 


SINGLE SHOT RIFLES Parker-rified to 22 


caliber. Finest accuracy. Stamp for prices. 
W. A. Griffing, 514 W. State St., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 7-39 





RESTOCKING, ‘REBLUEING, Deluxe En- | 
field Remodeling, quality workmanship at fair | 


prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Folder free. 
Yellowstone Gun Co., Columbus, Mont. 2-39 





SPRINGFIELD ACTIONS, excellent, $10.0 00, 
new trigger guards, $2.00, new 24” barrels, $8.00, 
complete front sights, 60¢. All parts for Spring- 
field, Enfield, Krag and C.A.P. Krag actions, 
excellent, $6.00, new 22” barrels, $6.00, complete 
bolts, $2.75. New genuine Enfield .30-06 barrels, 
$3.50. Send for list. Robert Woerner, 5829 
Saul St., Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 2-39 

CUSTOM BUILT RIFLES. Fine restocking 
with Myrtle, Circassian Walnut, Crotch and 
Stump Burl in a a Robert U. 
Milhoan, Elizabeth, Ww. 2-39 

22 RELINING. Hornet, .218, .22-3000 and R-2 
Conversions. Hornets re-chambered R-2, Zip- 
pers re-chambered .22 Varminter. Varminter 
and other .22 solid barrels, also .257 and .250- 
3000. Re-blueing. J. Gebby, 344 Knecht 
Drive, Dayton, Ohio. 2-39 

STOCK BLANKS, ‘American Walnut, Bird’s- 
Eye Maple and French Walnut. John Reize, 
8152 Cornell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 2-39 








STUMP Walnut and butt- log “blanks for all | 


stocking jobs. Guaranteed satisfaction. L. K. 


Shaffer, Delphos, Ohio. 2-39 


‘ACCURATE Heavy and Sporting barrels pre- | 


cision fitted for .22-3000 2R, Bee, Zipper, .220 


Krag, .220 Swift, Varminter, .257 Roberts, .250 | 


Magnum, .30-06, .300 Magnum. All makes bar- 
tels available. Rechambering accurately done. 
Speedlocks, set-triggers, loading tools. Write 
for prices. 5. Be Adriance, Owego, N. ¥. 2-39 


PROFESSIONAL ENGRAVER, Lettering, 
Ornamental, on Guns, Jewelry, etc. 
Hilton, 819 Capitol Park Bldg., Detroit. 2-39 


VENTILATED | RIBS for all ‘shotguns, $17. 50 
to $35.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. John Crowe, 
Guncraft, St. Joseph, Mo. 3-39 





Effective range of Hornet or Lovell increased by 
50%. Ask us how. 


SMITHS CUSTOM LOADS 


Middlebury Vermont 


FEBRUARY, 1939 


Inletting | 


Herbert | 


= ———_ WINCHESTER 


Following the pace set by Winchester 

in producing a dependably accurate 
medium-priced Target Rifle. VAVER follows with 
an absolutely accurate, medium-priced Win. 75 
Dial Micrometer Sight. 


DIAL MICROMETER SIGHTS 


15 


| Of the same unfailing accuracy that has made VAVER synony- 


mous with consistently higher shooting scores throughout 


the country, 


this new sight will give complete expression to the accuracy built into 


| this fine rifle. 


| VAVER 1175 Quick Detachable 
| Companion Front Sight for Win. 75 


Globe provides large 
field of view—elimi 
nates hazard of cross 


fire Cross bars give 
4 i telescopic accuracy while in- 
Sins Ze) stantly determining cant 
7 1a¢ Made for telescope height 
— ” = block mounting Two inter- 
@ @ a @ changeable light shades 4 
: interchangeable apertures and 
two (green and amber light 

filters. 


For Winchester 75 . . . $4.00 


(Z 
fla. Ma. } VAVER SIGHT CO. 
Successor to Sight Department of 
WITTEK MFG. CO. 
4311 W. 24th PL. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


VAVER 3875 “sien” 


(Extension, Telescope Height) 


Especially designed for this new Win- 
chester 75—adjustments with accurate 
and positive %4-minute clicks for both 
elevation and windage 

Ruggedly constructed with 

quick removable staff—pre 

cision built for depe 

ability 


For Winchester 75 


Also available for Winchesters 
Savage Model 23, Rem. 341A and 121 Marlin 39, and 
Stevens 416. 


When ordering your rifle specify VAVER because ALL 
VAVER Sights are unconditionally guaranteed to satisfy 
you. Write today for complete catalog 








We offer to 
NINE RIFLEMEN 

Nine only Super accurate 30/06 Heavy 
Target rifles. specifications as follows— 

28” special heavy Winchester barrels bored 
to average .3082, carefully chambered with 
minimum tolerance for fine target work. 
Re-heat treated Springfield actions. 

These barrels and actions carefully in- 
letted and bedded to special target stocks 
of American Walnut with beavertail fore- 
ends, pistol grips and full combs. The stocks 
unfinished, but smooth and ready for oiling. 
Barrels and actions polished and blued. 
Scope blocks attached. Finished wt. about 
12 lbs. Price only $75. If you do your own 
inletting the price is 10% less. Will you 
be one of the lucky nine? 


KIMBALL ARMS CO. 
221 Cambridge Rd. Woburn, Mass. 


SOLOMON’ S Sops! 





J4 Bargain prices on mew guns, revolv- 
rifles, etc. TRADE YOUR OLD 
GUN FOR’ A NEW ONE! (Time pay- 
ments arranged!) Unusually liberal 
allowance or TOP prices for guns, rifles 
binoculars, cameras, etc. Tell us what 
you have; what you want! All mer- 
chandise sent prepaid. Est. 1896. 
FREE iMustrated 1939 Gun-Book 
and Hunting Catalog. 
SOLOMON’'S SPORTING GOODS 
97-A Park Row New York, N.Y. 


REVOLVERS, etc 


SPECIAL 
STOCKS 


for Woodsman, Hi- 
Standard B & C, 

M. & P. O. M., K-22. 

Three models. Custom 

made to fit each individual hand. 
Dope Bag Approved. $4.50 Also 
pistol cases, $8.50 Guaranteed 
Write for complete information 


K. N. STRINE Cardington, Ohio 








BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS & CAMERAS 





BINOCULARS CLEANED and REPAIRED. 


cial collimator. Mail your glass for estimate. 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 11-39 








READY. Send for our new illustrated cata- 
| log showing arms, scopes, and binoculars. 
Stamp, please. 
; Cambridge Road, Woburn, Mass. 

SCOPE USERS ATTENTION! Cross- hairs, 
| Special Reticules and General Repairing. A. M. 
| Reynolds, 434 Anthony St., Schenectady, N. % 
| t 
TELESCOPES, Microscopes, Binoculars; 
| 1939 bargain catalog free. Brownscope Com- 
pany, 5 West 27th Street, N. Y. C 4-39 


Alignment corrected to 1/1000 radian on our spe- | 


Kimball Arms Company, 220 
tf | 


Pistol and 
Revolver 
Reloads 


for close grouping and 
accurate shooting, best 
produced with Ideal 
Reloading Tools. 


| Ideal No. 5 Powder Meas- 


ure, necessary and relia- 


| ble equipment for smoke- 
| less powders. Adjusts for 
| any measurement. $7.50. 


IDEAL 
Lubricator and Sizer 
No. 1 


he popular Ideal bench 
tool for lubricating and 
accurate sizing of bullets. 
Quick, clean and conven 
ient. Used with Ideal stick 
lubricant. Supplied for all 
cast bullets of any mould 


IDEAL HANDBOOK, 50¢ 
Free Booklet Available 


| Bullet moulds avail- 


able for a large num- 
ber of popular loads. 
Sample slugs. not lubri- ‘ 

cated or sized, 4¢ each. .38 Revolver 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


.357 Magnum 





BLUEING 
REVOLUTIONIZED 
STOEGER’S BLACK DIAMOND 
Lightning BLUER 


A Faster, Better Bluer, amazingly inexpensive 
Write for complete Details and prices 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


507 Fifth Ave at 42nd St.) New York, N 












Finest SHOOTING COATS 
ever designed for RIFLEMEN 


More Comfort—Better Styled! 


Man, you'll find a 10-X Rifleman’s coat the most com- 
fortable you ever shot in. 
Properly designed of highest 
quality material. Smartly 
tailored. Many exclusive 
and patented features. 
The best your money can 
buy. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write for 
: Free Catalog. 

@ 10-X Rifleman’s glove. Properly 


padded. Won’t shrink or stiffen. 
Wears forever. 


10. MANUFACTURING CO. 


Des Moines - - - - - 






























THE FINEST AMMUNITION IS 
YOUR OWN HANDLOADING— 


Whether you shoot a rifle or handgun, the knowledge that every cartridge 
is made to give finest results in YOUR particular gun adds much to your 
confidence and pleasure. You can only have that knowledge by hand- 
loading your ammunition—and at the same time reduce the cost of your 
shooting. 

Send a 3¢ stamp today for the Belding & Mull folder giving information 
about the tools used by the most expert marksmen! 


BELDING & MULL 


Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 
830 Osceola Road 


Philipsburg, Pennsylvania 








Performance Records Prove Highest Quality and Value 


) : 5 LYMAN 
SCOPE 


Lyman Super-Targetspot, 10X, 12X and 15X. * I ds H ey § 


Lyman Targetspot, 8X and 10X. $60. 


All Lyman Targetspot scopes 

are equipped with Bausch & 

Lomb optics and are famous 

for their remarkably high de- 

gree of light gathering power. 

They represent the best value 

in scopes for Target Shooting. Lyman Junior Targetspot, 6X and 8X. $45. 


Individual free folders on Lyman Scopes available. Write for folder desired. | 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 90 West St., Middlefield, Co onn, 





DOT RETICULE users possess distinct ad- 
vantage. Easiest, most accurate aiming method 
| known. Satisfaction guaranteed. $2.00 placed 
on your crosshairs. Complete reticules Fecker, 
$4.50; Unertl, $4.00; Pechar, $4.50; Lyman, 
$3.50. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 3-39 


er Gun Ca’ No. 31 TELESCOPE SIGHT BARGAINS. Unertl 
¥. 1939 World's Fair Jubilee Issue 1%” 10X Lyman 3pt. mounts like new, $55.00. 
's Standard Reference Book” — 15.000 Targetspot Jr., 8X, excellent, $34.00. Fecker 
ITEMS, 6,000 Pictures. All American & Best im- | 144” 6X, Lyman 4pt. mts., $32.50. Fecker 3X 
yy ey peg 10” Fecker % min. mts., $22.50. Lyman 438, 
s. All Ammuni | % min. mts., $12.50, with plain mts., $7.50. 

CE te Domestic y ; ; 
Betlintion Restoring qe forsign | Weaver 29S S-2 mt., $9.50. Weaver 344 S-3 
Toots: Sights, Scopes, Mounts Targets, Barrel mt., $4.00. Weaver 355 S-1 mt., $3.50. Badger 
Barrel Blanks, Shooting Articles & Accessories.A | Shooters Supply, Owen, Wisc. 2-39 
a tent of items exclusive with Stoeger.| __ = 


LLAR BILL, check, coin or | 
M.0. for this book, called “The Shooter's Bible”. | RIFLEMEN! Pechar One Turn Focus Tar- 


STOEGER ARMS CORP.) getscopes. 1% Obj. % Min. Click Mounts. 
AMERICA’S GREAT GUN HOUSE $55.00. Clecuies on request. B&L Drawtube, 
507 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y.| excellent, $18.00. Scope Pointer Tripods, $7.50. | 
When ordering Catalog, mention American Rifleman | T. G. Crain, 1619 First Ave., Altoona, Pa. 2-39 








ACCESSORIES -GUNSMITH TOOLS 
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_ TIP-UP APERTURES adjustable for shoot- 
ing position and aperture size. $1.75. See De- 
cember issue. Pistol front sight protector, fits 
in holster with gun, 50¢. Side glare shield clips 
on glass rims. Eliminates light from side, top 
and bottom, $1.25 pair. Tip-up aperture with 
side glare shield, $2.50, pair with one blank eye 
piece, $4.25. Harold P. Wasson, William St., 
East Orange, N. J. 2-39 





SCOPE SIGHTS, Binoculars repaired. Cross- 
hairs, cleaning, etc. Broken lenses replaced. 
Estimates given promptly. Harley B. Watts, 
88 North Roys Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 2-39 





USED BINOCULARS: ‘Featherweights”; 
Zeiss, 8 x 30, $75.00; 6 x 24, $55.00; Leitz 8 x 30, 
$65.00; 8 x 42, $80.00. Hensoldt 8 x 30, $40.00; 
7 x 50, $100.00; 8 x 56, $125.00. Spindler & 
Hoyer 7 x 50, $75.00. Standard types: Bausch & 
Lomb 12 x 30, $35.00. Zeiss 8 x 24, $35.00; 
16 x 40, $55.00. Hensoldt 8 x 36, $50.00. Busch 
18 x 50, $100.00. Pocket Daylux 8 x 24, $36.00. 
Other makes, $15.00 upward. J. Alden Loring, 
Box 32, Owego, =. ©. tf 


SPOTTING SCOPE BARGAINS. B&L 50 
mm, Prismatic, excellent, $39.00. White 50 
mm. Prismatic (copy of B&L), $27.50. Moss- 
berg, excellent, $12.00. Badger Shooters Supply, 
Owen, Wisc. 2-39 





ACCESSORIES 


FACTORY SECONDS ‘Recoil Pads $1.00, 
postpaid. Complete with screws for attaching. 
You save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown. 
Ohio. tf 





TARGETS, STANDARD AMERICAN. Made 
on tagboard. Send for price list and sample. 
Westchester Trading Post, Mount Vernon, N. A 

t 


GRIP-ADAPTOR, The “Slip-On” grip adap- 
tor for revolvers $1.00. Full description upon 
request. Ordnance Service, Co., Box 36, Station 
F, New York, N. Y. tf 





STEPHENSON MITTS, $1.25. “Best on 
Market,” shooters say. Reduces barrel whip, 
heart beat. Mailed anywhere. Outlook Tar- 
get & Supply Co., Gresham, Oregon. ——° 
Adv. t 





OFFICIAL Trigger Test Weights for rifle or 
pistol. Lead attached to curved rod tests exactly 
three pounds. Appropriate for club or individual 
use. Approved by N.R.A. Price $1.25, postpaid. 
National Target and Supply ae 1255 25th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. tf 





ADAPTERS, good seconds, eclineiae type. 
while they last, 75¢ each, prepaid. Fray-Mer- 
shon, Inc., 515 West Windsor Road, Glendale. 


| California. 2-39 





STAM CHEEK REST for Winchester 52— 
Chuck Rifles with Telescopes. Provides Correct 
Sight Alignment. Steadies aim. Improves 
Scores. $2.50. Circular. Richard Stam, 103 
Dale Road, Rochester, New York. 6-39 





POSTPAID—Used army holsters .38 revol- 


| ver 75¢, Springfield rifle front sight covers 35¢, 
| Hollifield dotters for .45 automatic pistol 65¢ 


set. Canvas leggings, size 14 to 18, 50¢ pair. 
Barrack cleaning rods 35¢. Waterproof gun 
breech covers 35¢. Oil treated leather rifle 
slings 35¢ each or $2.25 dozen <n © Ss 


| Kiffe Sales Co., 523 Broadway, N. 


CASWELL Target Carriers give the shooter 


| every possible point because they hold the target 


steady and require no exertion to operate. Fully 
equipped with speedy ball-bearing pulley wheels 
and target holders for every type of indoor 
paper rifle or pistol targets. Caswell Target 
Carriers, Anoka, Minnesota. 3-39 


BULLET STOPS without side plates. Ship- 
ping weight 55 lbs. Money order $4.00, F. oO. B 
Paul LaPlant, Anoka, Minn. 2-39 


RIFLEMEN! Make your shooting more con- 
venient and enjoyable. Improve your marks- 
manship. Get a Northwood Portable Bench 
Rest. Light, sturdy, compact. Weight 20 lbs. 
$18.50. Write for folder. Fred Mielke, Jr., 60 
Corona Street, San Francisco, California. 2-39 


HIGH GRADE assortment of composition 
Grip Caps. Fore Tip Blanks. Rubber Butt 
Plates and Recoil Pads. New catalogue ready. 
Shooters Specialty Co., Box 782, Butler, Penna. 

2-39 


MONOMOUNTS-TWINMOUNTS, $3.75, 
postpaid. (Air Mail, $4.00.) Closing Origins al 
No. 1's, $2.20. Albree, 110 Milk, Boston. 2-39 
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HICKORY Cleaning rods for rifles, in calibers™ 


S | eee. Bmw, oie WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES 







































~ Lorin Granger, Weyerhauser, Wisc. 

th | 

ye TARGETS, new 50 foot 10 bull tagboard, 

tes 75¢ per hundred, $5.00 per thousand, write for | 

39 samples. Arthur Lee, Portland, Indiana. 2-39 

at UNIVERSAL SCOPE STAND for rifle and 

4 pistol shooters. Post card for prices and in- 

i: formation. Loder & Wilson, 1014 Cherry St., 

39 Erie, Pa. tf 

< PATENTS 

. ~ PATENTS—Low *cost. Easy terms. Book 

& and information free. Highest references. 

0: L. F. Randolph, Dept. 370, 724 9th St., Wash- 

h ington, D. C. tf pice re 

- _ You'll like the simplicity of Weaver Scopes; a quick adjustment 

: CHESTER TIETIG, registered patent at-  {f,th eve plete fits the scope to your own eye, and bath retieule 

- torney, formerly chief inspector U. S. Army adjustments for windage and elevation. Illustrated: Model 330 
Ordnance Dept., 309 Mercantile Library Bldg., with Type B mount, $31; with Type T mount, $27.50. Write 

a Cincinnati, Ohio. 12-39 Dept. i for illustrated folder. 

50 — 

“4 ANTIQUES & CURIOS 








39 -_ 


5 PERFECT FLINT ARROWHEADS, 20¢; 
= 4 perfect Flint birdpoints, 20¢. 30 different ET A RECISIO = 
named minerals, $1.00. Curios and _ pistols. + 


Catalog 5¢. Lemley Curio Store, Northbranch, 


~ Kans. tf 
Shown here: Rebuiltr 











00, = : 
1g. ANTIQUE ARMS bought. sold, exchanged, Springtield Ml. with 
tt. Colt or other ivory gripped models, cased out- Fecker Target ‘scope 


ed. fits, big heavy Colt percussion revolvers and 
American percussion or flintlock horse pistols 


tf particularly desired. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Your Rifle Converted by 





















































= Established 1902, Williamsburg, Va. 2-39 
_ . s 
ce LARGE STOCK of Ane antique. American Giffin & Howe for Small Game and Pests 
y and European arms. Write us your wants. Send —_ a 
tf us 10¢ stamps or coin for 3rd edition catalog. ET the long-range power, flat trajectory and fine accuracy you 
ei We purchase antique arms. Kimball Arms Co., want ina Griftin & Howe converted rifle of Lovell .22-3000 
. 20 Cambridge Road, Woburn, Mass. tf caliber. Tops in high-power .22s for wind-drift resistance. Have 
: — us convert your M/70 or M54 Winchester Hornet or M/1 Spring- 
- ANTIQUE FIREARMS. Large stock. Send field Long Rifle rim fire to this popular colar. We pecantia: 
a 1S¢ for next three large lists. C. Weisz, 2412 alter bolt head. extractor and magazine. If wanted, we will 
. Northland Ave., Overland, Missouri. tf rebarrel stock and ? Sea a : ai ail & H. | improve 
5 nee arrel, restoc and replace sights to your. specifications. Safety for your M/70 Win 
ae ANTIQUE FIREARMS ‘OF HIGH CLASS. Custom loaded .22-3000 Lovell cartridges or components and — chester. Permits low mount 
“. ee ee eee | ied us' tae Sot canis 
ar- c = . ’ 7 7 from your rifl Consult us 
on or stamps. Each lists a liberal education in GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. for best eelescebe mounts 
tf Antique Arms. F. Theodore Dexter, Box 399, Makers of Fine Rifles, 202-R East 44th St.. N. Y. C. —— = — 
Topeka, Kansas. 5-39 heard erento Mba 
by NEW LIST of Kentuckies, Military Arms, 
1al and Pistols now ready. T. J. Cooper, Spruce | 
id Hill, Pa. 2-39 | 
5th | 
tf 
= MISCELL ANEOUS 
De. — — With the New MARBLE-GOSS 
er- CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’ ‘$ PARADISE. RECEIVER TANG SIGHT 
le. Its true picture is given you in the pages of a ra " ‘ 
-39 ROD AND GUN IN CANADA. Canada’s na- o “fuzzy” bulls. No eye strain. Puts 
— tional outdoor-life magazine. Each issue is egg ae close to the 
- packed with honest-to-goodness yarns of hunt- — oe hey “00S thi ——- 
ect ing and fishing in the Dominion, which has it tose ican te “ recap A cdo 
es second to none. Real stories that men can ap- a" oe on oo a ——_ 
103 } preciate. Fine Gun Department edited by now iy hee pa lg anal aa 
-39 | ©. S. Landis. PRICE $1.00 per year. Send 10¢  § 00 gf gg ora apie Soa sm 
sin 12 You see better—you score higher 
- for Sample Copy. Rod and_ Gun, 1224 St. with a Marble-Goss. 
ei | Catherine St., W., Montreal, Canada. tf nease- TorWis 52 Standard and Heavy 
este eee —— arrel Target Rifles with flat t it - EATU 
S¢. | CUSTOM. BUILT JACKKNIVES for out- ted receivers. 14 SCORE-BOOSTING F RES! 
oo doorsmen, made entirely of 100-point carbon “Tee on Goan heen kw yon SS Se ee ee 
un Chrome-Vanadium tool steel. Sticking and can mipttedl cecaivers. tock with flat Reversible disc carriage. Adjustable extension tang. 34 minute 
r | skinning blades, 3/16x1x3% inches. Length MG52B — For Win. §2 Standard Rifles micrometer adjustments with clockwise movement. No bolt inter- 
ifle closed, 4% inches. Weight, 8 ounces; number with screw holes on left of receiver ference. No metal corners to cut cheek. Adjust - zeros. Easily 
ge. os pc Ban noslathe " Gulaend ie ssnentt MG52BH ForWin.52Heavy Barrel Rifles attached or dismounted. Takes all standard thread discs. The new 
| cerongth, wnususl @urabiiity and exceptional punt cceew heiee om belt STs i Marble-Goss is truly the “sight that has everything”’. (A146 


a i reliability. For hunters, trappers, explorers | Savage 19, 22, 23, 33, for Stevens 417, 502 DELTA AVENUE 
ter and outdoorsmen. $6.50 delivered. a. ££ Ballard, Ranger Modei 50, etc. . $12.00 MARBLE ARMS & MFG. co. GLADSTONE, MICH., U.S.A. 























ity | Cornelison, Scottsboro, Alabama. 2-39 | 
els ; aan = 
Dor 1 BACON BANJO, Montana, like new, cost $350.00, 
pet 1 RECEIVED TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY = ee 00 —— Sportsman 16 ga.. $26.00 
"39 ; em eee ‘inchester_ 33 cal. Model 86 Super Grade, $35.00. | Y A 
* | COLT Sti). Sivite, 45. 514 . ramp front WANT-—Woodsman, K-22, O.M. 22. good hunting | } ~— - Virndg alias 
ip- } sight, Roper grips, Heide hand honed action, Rock pg Holcomb, 112 Silas Deane Highway, a on ee eee 
B | perfect, $32.50. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street. ocky Hill, Conn 2-39 
"39 | ics Sask. 2-39 - a = — CATALOG-—100 pictures—color 
z£ : 7 pi BRAND NEW Springfields, 45-70 caliber, spread—instruction Folder. 1c. 
, ‘ iiaaall . 2" bayonet, rare, $12.95. Hud 
| Ww INCHE STE R 52. H.B.. no sights, beautiful cus- 32 arre y udson, 
os } tom stock, aluminum butt plate, adjustable palm R-52 Warren Street, New York 2-39 CATALOS Se & or Coin. 
7 § rest, barrel good, stock excellent, cost $95.00, sell bins = Tree 3 ——— ‘ +f. + QUEENS VILLAGE: 
- i for $55.00. Colt Woodsman Special Heavy, barrel | | COLTS Officers Model 38, 7'3, reloading tools, LE STEER ey 
a } and action by Pachmayr, standard and special grips, 30 empties, can of Bullseye, holster. new, perfect, 
-39 } King adjustable rear and ramp front sights, excel- $30.00. Rifleman ‘31 to “38 complete, $15.00. 300 
} lent to perfect, $36.50 Money back guarantee Sporting magazines. some 30 years old. 25 Geo- 
i Robert E. Fisher, 109 Sinclair St.. Janesville, Wis- graphics, lot for $22.00 Chas. DeGolier, Clayton he Only Perfect Combination 
ion | consin. 2-39 Wisconsin 2-36 Gun Oil a Solvent! Loosens, re- 
om 4 ars ee SELL- Borchardt Luger xcellent ct aeb dak ae tee 
‘ - - : ; sorceha Lt xe excellent Want) pertect pro $s iroa. ’ 
-. | GUNS—TELESCOPES—SUPPLIES Ace; Woodsman; small Hartmann pistol case. D. F double cleaning. Never hardens or gums. 
-39 Tia Pusmsats th von wih Gowen, 4152 3rd Ave., South. St. Petersburg. Fla. | An excellent lubricant. A perfect sol- 
oa i Ask for Free Catalog No. 2. 2-39 | eR edamame been 
5, ; me Ee ’ ‘me - - wien . cor vA 
nal : aaa Po yy 5 eee S&W_MODEL 91 Single Action, .22-10” | v$07 te wet ee 
39 } — NV... eee nickel finish, very good out, perfect in, $16.50. (oe) eq a 
; [54 . : Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 2-39 
nf 
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as A 
Catalog- Hand Book No. is 


You should have this new Catalog-Hand Book so you can 


keep up-to-date in the shooting game. 


it contains all the 


latest information with over 500 illustrations on Reloading, 
Remodeling, Resighting, Scopes and the very latest and 
best in Accessories. A most interesting and valuable refer- 
ence book which every shooter should have. 


Send 


covers the cost of 
your first order. 


20c for this fine new 





for your 


Money 


Here 
a 


To ac juaint readers of 
the new 
we are 

us only $1.00 for 
scription. You'll like 
in its new 
proved publication. 

door reading at any 
skeet and trap 
priate outdoor 


Waterproof 
Match Box 


As an added attraction to those 
of you who send in promptly we 
will send you this handy 
match 
doorsman 
dry matches may at 
save a life. 
be yours free by 
advantage of this money 


proof 


otter at 


MAIL COUPON NOW 

ok HN 2 Se 
H-T-T Outdoorsman, Dept. 
Ohio, U. S. A. 


Sure I want those 
waterproof match 


Columbus, 

Here is my dollar. 
big copies and that 
box 


Name 
Address 


attractive 
a special trial 12-months’ 
this old favorite magazine 
a vastly 
get better out- 
firearm, 
appro- 


FREE 


dress and really 
You won't 
price. 
shooting as well 
departments. 


should 


handy 


it is 


Regular 


otter. 


as other 


box. Every 


118, 


have 


American Rifleman with 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper Outdoorsman 
making this most Send 


sub- 


m- 


water- 
out- 
one 
some time 
This match box can 
simply 


taking 
saving 


twelve 





BENJAMIN 


AIR PISTOL 
WITH LEVER 


. Also a com 
Rifles for BB and 


10- x COATS, be aes ay 30 GLOVES 


GUILE 


« 


ELECTRIC 
OLEAN, 


w 


Y 


» new Catalog-Hand Book. 
ublishing and mailing—the 20c will be refunded on 
equests from Canada, send 25c, 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
353 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. co. 


| wonderful 
| hunter, 


| Bolenbaugh, 


The 20c partially 


PACIFIC 


GUN SIGHT 





THE MAN WHO SAVES 
THE RIFLEMAN MONEY 


My stock of the highest grade merchandise surpasses 
that of any other dealer in Rifle Accessories. The 
thousands of Riflemen who attended Camp Perry 
learned the truth of this statement. It was a 
Pleasure to attend my thirty-fourth National Matches 
and again greet my many friends. I will continue to 
furnish them and my new friends the best at most rea- 
sonable prices Send 15¢ in stamps for Catalog No. 11. 


P. J. O’HARE 
552 Irvington Ave. Maplewood, N. J. 


Largest dealer and manufacturer of Rifle Accessories 
in America 





P-R-I-C-E R-E-D-U-C-T-1-O-N 
33.—IMPROVED TRIPOD—$3. 
Cast aluminum, Micrometer adjust- 
ments, fits all scopes, money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Linseed Oil, Sperm 
Oil, Gun Oil or Powder Solvent, 30¢ 
Blueing Solution, 75¢. Stock Polish, 

35¢. Write for circulars. 
THE JAYMAC CO. 


Jackson, Mich. 





S&W_ .357 Magnum, 
$45.00. Hudson, R-52 
York. 


S&W z 


out, patridge 


barrel, ” perfect, 
Waren Street, New 
2-39 





44 Special Target, excellent in, 
and bead sights, 
Keath Ideal 429421. Belding & Mull Straight Line 
Seater. 150 empties. $35.00 Ralph Larson, 260 
Illinois. Elmhurst, ill. 2-39 


very good 


B&L P RISMATIC 19.5X, 26X, B&L Stand, $45.00. 
Fecker 6x1l'¢, % 7B scien SL case. $45.00. Win- 
21 Skeet 12. pistol grip, $55.00. Winchester 

$30.00 All very good H. L. Huber, 
N. ¥ 2-39 


D.A. blued, .44 cal- 
Hudson, R-52 Warren 
2-39 





Manhasset 

COLT Russian Model 
iber, excellent, $16.50. 
Street, New bisinad 

SALE or TRADE for guns, 
lars, microscope or cash, the following described 
dogs. All the tops in breeding, best blood lines in 
the country. No junk offered and none expected in 
return: One English Setter male, three years old 
pheasant dog, stylish on point, 
price $150.00. One English Setter male pup 
one and a half years, not broken, nicely started, 
price $35.00 One liver and white Pointer pup, 
9 months old, excellent prospect for field trials, best 
of breeding, $100.00. One orange and white 
pup, nine months old. will make excellent shooting 
dog, points and retrieves, $75.00. One Pointer dog 
2% years, not broken, wide, not steady, $50.00. 
Three Irish Setter pups. four months old, best blood 
lines, looking, one female, two males, $35.00 
each. One Pointer bitch two years last May, with 





rifles, scopes, Slence- 


good 


| professional handler on Canadian Prairie last sum- 
line of Benjamin Genuine | ss f ar 
Compressed Ai . 177 or 22 =o license required 
from dealer or factory. Ask for complete specifications and free targets. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 806 Marion St.. St. Louis, Mo., USA. 


mer, not quite wide enough for major trials, $125.00. 
Will furnish registration papers on all the above dogs, 
six and seven generations papers on most L. 

633 N. Detroit St., Kenton, Ohio. 2-39 





WEBLEY .38 Special Pocket Revolver, ex- 
cellent, $21.00. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, 
New York. 2-39 


stock and barrel for Model 70 
C. Hankins, 
2-39 





NEW, never used, 
Standard Grade 300 Magnum. C. 
Wheatland, Wyoming. 


| R-52 Warren Street, 





| Management 
| auto shotgun or 
tiansburg, Va 2-3 


| engraved all over, 
| lent, 
New York. 2-39 


| hairs, 


| Street, 


Ideal tool and mold, | 


merry | 


Pointer | 





TWO WOODSMANS 6% 
lent inside, with Heiser holster. 
Draw Tube with stand. H&R Ultra Sportsman, per- 
— Each $20.00. William Eyers, Farmington, 

onn. 2-39 


, very good outside, excel- 
4% excellent. B&L 





438 LYMAN, click mounts, $13.50. 
Special Rangefinder, {.6.3, 8 speeds 1 
plush lined case, $18.50. Watson 


Kodak A-1 
to 300, with 
Green, Heflin, 


| Alabama 2.39 


GREENER FH25, 16 gauge, very good, $150.00, 
or trade for 20 gauge equal_value. Nat Breedlove, 
Box 286, Valdosta, Ga. 2-39 





with 
Hudson, 
2-39 


“Star” .32 Automatic, 
Very good, $16.50. 
New York. 


IMPORTED, 
hammer, 10 shot. 





WINCHESTER Mod. 70 Target Rifle, me- 
dium weight barrel, cal. 270, with Lyman 
Junior Targetspot and 48, new condition, shot 
only 60 times, $90.00. Winchester 54 Hornet, 
Lyman 438 click adjustment, also 48, very 
good, $55.00. Take 6.5 or 7 mm. Mann. in 
trade. Pachmayr type grip adapters for Colt 
and S&W Revolvers, $1.00. Rifleman’s Ex- 
change, 3511 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 2-39 

BUFFALO Imported, .380 Automatic, 
squeezer safety, new, $12.50. Hudson, R-52 
Warren Street, 


New York. 2-39 

PISTOL SHOOTERS SCOPE STANDS— 
Adjustable to 65-inch height, lightweight un- 
breakable steel, folding, aluminum finish. Ball 
mount quickly aligns on target. $6.95. Lewis 
Raemon, Anniston, Ala. 2-39 











12 volume I.C.S. 
Course for good 
binoculars. R. D. 


Salesmanship and Sales 
Hornet, N.M. 45 
Harman, Chris- 


TRADE 





RARE Navy Model .45 Colt Automatic, 
special target grips. excel- 
R-52 Warren Street. 


$65.00. Hudson, 





Engineers transit, must be optically 
perfect and mechanically true. but missing cross- 
broken vials, or such defects no_ particular 
concern. Prefer four levelling screw type Give 
price and description in first letter. Walter D. Pettis 
Oxford, Mississippi 2-3¢ 


WANTED 





Tournament, cost $140.0¢ 
Duck gun. take standard 
Hilstrum, 1906 


PERFECT, Model 21 
WANT-—High-Grade 8 Ib 
trap model 12 as part payment. P. 
Chestnut, Everett. Wash 





.45 Colt Automatic made, 
Hudson, R-52 Warren 
2-39 


RARE first model 
very good, $20.00. 
New York. 

6.5 M.M 
fair, $12.00 


NORWEGL AN Krag Carbine, as issued, 
.30-06 Springfield Armory Action only, 
No. 510654, $5.00. W57 with Sears mount, poor 
out, good in, $8.00 Redfield Junior Mount for 
Savage 45. $5.50. 8 mm. Military Mauser, poor, 
$4.00. 45-70 Springfield, cut down, poor, $2.00 
No. 34 Lyman Receiver Sight, $2.75 5-String 
Banjo, excellent, $6.00. No. 6 Ideal Tool, 25-35. 
$3.00. Ideal Mold 25-20. $1.00 200. 5 
Primers, $.50. 185, Mushroom bullets .25-60 grai 
$1.25. Jack Reid, Glendive, Montana 





REISING 22 Automatic, very good, ~ 8.75. 
Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 9 





ENGLISH Inletting- Bottoming Chisels, set 
of 5 tools, $5.50, set of 8 tools, $9.25. Spring 
Winder $1.25, Drill Angle Gauge $1.50, Vernier 
Caliper $5.60, Hand Vise $1.85, set of 24 
Tungsten Steel Burrs $6.50. Frank Mitter- 
meier, 3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York — 

2-3 


} TERNAT ION. AL Caaiae senile nce School Course 
in Analytical Chemistry (used). cost $150.00, com 
plete with text books. WANT-——A_ .30-06 Sporter 
Harold Slayton. 317 E. Main, Bradford, Pa 2-3! 

1 NEW UNUSED High Standard HB, $30.00 
1 Lefever 20 ga. Double, excellent, $18.00. Law- 
rence H. Lapinske, c/o Cereal Mills Co., Wausau 
Wisconsin. 2-39 


WEBLEY & SCOTT, .32 
hammer, good, $12.00. Hudson, 
Street, New York. 








Automatic, with 
R-52 Warren 
2-39 





RIFLE M AN, August 1932 to , Mineiaaan 
clusive except September issue 1933, $9.00. E 
Sedan, Kansas 2- 


1938, in- 
Fesler 


39 





SAVAGE 99 TD 38- 55, $18. 00. 
94 TD extra light 38-55, $25.00. Lyman True- 
Line Loading Press 38 Special, new, $26.00. 
Kirkwood Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, 
Mass. 2-39 


Winchester 





COLT New Service, 357 Magnum, 6” barrel, 
excellent, $27.50. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street. 
New York. 2-39 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES «ad RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 


OPEN TO INDIVIDUAL AND CLUB MEMBERS OF THE N. R.A. 


* If your monthly pay checks bear the signatures of officials 
of a public utility company you can sign up in one of the 
“Utility-rifle” matches. Your job may keep you down in 
the water works all day, or on a street car or other public 
conveyance, but it won’t take you long to hang up the win- 
ning score in one of these matches. Telephone, gas and 
electric power company employees are also eligible. 


® Are you employed by one of the nation’s railroads—in 
the office, in the yards or on the road? If you earn your liv- 
ing in this manner you are eligible to shoot in these special 
“Rail-rifle” matches which have been suggested by the grow- 
ing revival in shooting interest among railwaymen. Make 
up a team with your fellow workers and shoot in the indi- 
viduals, too. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


THERE WILL BE one team match and two individual matches for each class of employees. It is not 
necessary for team entries to be made by company rifle clubs, but all team members must be bona 
fide employees of the same company and must live in or work out of the same community. Entries 
for all matches may be made any time before April 1 and fired targets must be returned to N. R. A. 
headquarters before April 30, 1939. Any “small bore rifle” as defined in the N. R. A. rule book may 
be used. N.R. A. rules will govern throughout. 


ndard 


19¢ 


nade, 
arren 
2-39 


ssued, 
only, 
poor 
t for 
poor, 
$2.00 
String 
= 


RAIL-RIFLE TEAM MATCH 


Oren TO: Teams of four shooters (see above). 

Course OF FIRE: 20 shots per man, prone. 

Awarps: To the winning team, four silver 
medals; to the second and third place teams, 
four bronze medals. One additional set of 
bronze medals will be awarded for each five 
teams, in excess of ten, to enter the match. 


ENTRY FEE: $2.50 per team. 


UTILITY-RIFLE TEAM MATCH 


Conditions identical to above match. 


—" RAIL-RIFLE IN- 
Match No. 26 jiviptaL MATCH 


Open to: Any bona fide railway employee 
who is not a “tyro” rifle shot. 

Course OF FIRE: 20 shots prone, 20 shots 
offhand. 

Awarps: To the winner, a gold medal; to 
second place, a silver medal; to third, fourth 
and fifth places, a bronze medal. One ad- 
ditional bronze medal will be awarded for 
each ten entries in excess of fifty. 

Entry FEE: $1.00. 


UTILITY-RIFLE EN- 
Match No. 28 | ivinvaL MATCH 


Conditions same as above except competitors 
must be public utility employees. 


r RAIL-RIFLE 
Mateh No. 27 ,RAI-RIFLE. 
Open To: Any bona fide railway employee 
who has never won a trophy or place medal 
in matches conducted or registered by the 
N. R. A., any state rifle association, the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps or any National Guard 
organization. 
Course OF FIRE: 20 shots prone, 20 offhand. 
Awarps: Same as for Match No. 26. 


ENTRY FEE: $1.00. 
UTILITY-RIFLE 
Match No. 29 UTMHAITY-RIFL} 


Conditions same as above except competitors 
must be public utility employees. 


« MAKE TEAM ENTRIES ONLY ON THIS BLANK » 


(Turn the page to make entries in the above and other individual matches) 


National Rifle Association, 
N. R. A. Building, 

1600 Rhode Island Avenue. 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please enter the following team in the special match I have checked below. 


[] Rail-Rifle Team Match 


NAME OF TEAM 
EMPLOYER 

SEND TARGETS TO 
ADDRESS 


Ciry-STATE 


Date 


I enclose $2.50 to cover this entry. 


_] Utility-Rifle Team Match 





BE A WINNER‘? 


® Did you ever wina medal? A shooting medal? In 
national competition? 

It sounds hard, but it’s really a simple matter for 
members of the N. R. A. and its affiliated clubs. 

The opportunity is provided through postal matches 
which permit every competitor to fire on his own home 
range at any time which is convenient to him and to 


send the targets back to Washington for uniform ofh- 


FEBRUARY MATCHES 
Entries Accepted Until Feb. 15—Targets mailed by Feb. 25 


No. 9—Rapid Fire 50 Foot Pistol Match 

No. 10—Timed Fire 20 Yard Pistol Match 

No. 11—Metallic Sights 50 Foot Rifle Match 
No. 12—Women’s Intercollegiate Championship 
No. 13—Tyro 75 Foot Rifle Match (entry 50¢) 


MARCH MATCHES 
Entries Accepted Until March 15—Targets mailed by March 25 


No. 14—Women’s Rifle Championship 

No. 15—Any Sights 75 Foot Rifle Match 

No. 16—Military School Championship (entry 25¢) 
No. 17—Tyro 50 Foot Pistol Match (entry 50¢) 

No. 18—Rapid Fire 20 Yard Pistol Match 


cial scoring. Abnormally high scores are rechecked 
and substantiated to insure the awarding of medals to 
the rightful winners. 

The twenty-one matches left in the current series 


gives you a wide selection from which to choose a 


match to your liking. If you’ve never entered a postal 


match, look over the list now and plan to be a winner 


this winter. 


APRIL MATCHES 


Entries Accepted Until April 15—Targets mailed by April 25 


No. 19—Any Sights 50 Foot Rifle Championship 
No. 20—Metallic Sights 50 Foot Rifle Championship 
No. 21—Any Sights 75 Foot Rifle Championship 
No. 22—Junior Open Rifle Championship (entry 25¢) 
No. 23—50 foot Pistol Championship 
No. 24—20 Yard Pistol Championship 

. 25—Scholastic Rifle Championship (entry 25¢) 
No. 26—Rail-Rifle Individual Match 
No. 27—Rail-Rifle Tyro Match 
No. 28—Utility-Rifle Individual Match 
No. 29—Utility-Rifle Tyro Match 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


Postal Match Division, 
National Rifle Association, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please enter me in the 1938-1939 N. R. A. Gallery Home Range Matches which I have listed below. I want to enter 


Matches Numbered. ......... ‘ r ¥ 


I enclose remittance of $ 


NAME....... 
ST ELST 


a MEE Sea SO 


3 e . > > 


to cover my entrance fees at $1.00 per match (except as noted). 


—] I HAVE MADE PREVIOUS ENTRY IN THE 1938-1939 N. R. A. HOME RANGE GALLERY MATCHES. 





Always Observe Rules of Wise Conservation 


Sas tl * 


2 


. Snow Goose 
White Brant 


. Canada Goose 
Wild Goose 

. Pintail 
Sprig 

. Broad Bill 
Blue Bill 

. Black Duck 

. Canvas Back 

- Red Head 

. Mallard 

. Brant 

. Green-Wing Teal 

. White-Fronted 


Goose 
Speckle-Belly 
. Blue-Wing Teal 
. Yellow Legs 
- Woodcock 
. Wilson Snipe 
Jack Snipe 
. Carolina Rail 
Sora 
Rail 
. Clapper Rail 
Meadow Hen 
. Bob White 
Quail 
Virginia Partridge 
. California Quail 
Valley Quail 
. Pinnated Grouse 
Prairie Chicken 
- Sharp-Tail Grouse 
Pin-Tail Grouse 
. Ring-Neck Pheasant 
Chinese Pheasant 
. Brown Rabbit 
Cotton-Tail 
. Red Fox 
. Ruffed Grouse 
Partridge 
Pheasant 
(Southern States) 
. Wild Turkey 
- Cooper’s Hawk 
. Mountain Dove 
Dove 
. White-Tail Deer 
Virginia Deer 
. Gray Squirrel 
. Raccoon 
Coon 


. Fox Squirrel 
. Crow 


. Mountain Quail 
Plumed Quail 


E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Explosives Department 
SPORTING POWDER DIVISION - WILMINGTON, DEL. 


RE 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC.,WASHINGTON,D.C. 
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